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“AMEN, EVEN §0.” 
BY ARTHUR PENRUYN STANLEY, 
Dein OF WESTMINSTER, 





Tnern is one other thought that be- 
longs to fais word Amen. I have said 
in a previous article that it signifies 
assent, agrecinent, ratification ; that it is like 
saying ycs, so beit, so T think. But, if we 
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which, ag I haye said, should be applied to 
all sacred words, and ask how it is that it 
expresses this, what is its real original 
native meaning, what is the very root or 
thing itself which caused it to be used in 
this peculiar sense, there is a yet deeper 
and more general lesson which we may 
alllearn from it. The word Amen, in He- 
brew, means true, trustworthy. It means 
something on which you can thoroughly 
rely; something on which you can rest 
and repose, as a child reposes in its 
mother’s arms, as a building rests on a 
massive column. 

That is what the utterance of the word 
Amen ought to suggest. Each one of us 
ought to be, as it were, a living Amen, a 
stan(l-py in the hour of need, a backbone 
that will not give way under pressure, a 
co.unn that willnot sink under the weight 
placed upon it. “Steady and steadfast» 
faithful and true,” is the English of Amen. 

“Let every one, so far as possible, be 

fully persuaded in his own mind.” Let 
every one have a mind of his own, a rea- 
son for his hope, a principle for his life, a 
proof for his faith, Such is the mission 
to which every Christian should hear him- 
self called as he hears or as he repeats 
this venerable word. “Tere am I,” as 
Luther said, “I can do nothing against 
conscience, so help me God. Amen.” 
_ In this time of rapid changes and shift- 
lng fancies let this be our ambition, that 
When we are dead and gone some one 
may say of us, “That was a@ man on 
whom I could depend.” ‘‘That was a 
neighbor on whom I could rely.” ‘That 
was a counselor who never played me 
fulse.” “That was a faithful friend, who 
always toll me the truth, whether I liked 
to hear it or no.” 

Such a duty ought not to be hard for 
Englishmen or for Christians. Is it not 
the very duty, the very mission of the 
Anglo-Saxon race? It has been some- 
times said in far-off India that there is 
something in the formation of an English- 
Man’s mouth which renders it impossible 
for him to tell alie. God grant that this 








witness to the Truth.” They assure 3 
that, had we lived at the time of; 
his appearance, the one overwhelming | 
impression which we should have derived | 
from his manner and address would have | 
been his unswerving truthfulness, his per- 

fect sincerity. ‘‘ Hypocrisy” is the sin | 


Truth is the virtue which he most con- | 
stantly encourages, Therefore, when we | 
say Amen in our public devotions, let us 
remember that it is thus transfigured and 
exalted to its highest possible meaning by 
Christ our Master. It reminds us that 
truth is the ever-recurring, ever-living prin- 
ciple at once of Christian life and of Chris- 
tian worship. It reminds us that truth is 
not only the end of the human intellect, 
but the salt of the human character. 
Amen, in this highest of all its senses, has | 
fitly been made to stand at the beginning | 
and the end of the most serious of human 
actions. 

“Tn the name of the Father, the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” So our 
fathers, so we still, at times, make the pro- 
fession of our faith when we enter on any | 
serious or sacred enterprise. It is the ex- | 
pression of perfect confidence in the faith- 
fullness of God. It is the expression of | 
entire confidence in the sincerity of our 
own intentions. 

And at the end of life, when the day 
begins to break and the shadows to flee 
away, Amen still repeats the same steadfast | 
assurance. Amen, as it were, is the hand 
and seal under which each sacred writer 
of the New Testament closes each sacred 
book. “There, that is true.” ‘That is | 
what I wished to say.” And, as in the last 
word of the last verse of the last chapter | 
of the last book of the Bible it receives | 











glory may 1:ever depart from us. Oh! En- 
glishkmen and Englishwomen — descend- 
anis of England beyond the Atlantic, be- 
yond the Pacific; sons and daughters of 
Alfred, whose glorious name was Truth- 
teller; of Milton, whose very soul was as 
it were steeped in love of truth; of Wel- 
lington 
—"thattower ... 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew"— 
OL! be still the living personification of 
the ancient Hebrew word for Truth. Let 
the English Yes and the English No be 
More than ever the sacred word of the 
old Amen, 

Let this sacred quality which the word 
Amen is intended to breathe through our 
solemn Worship breathe also through our 
national life, our personal dealings with 
each other, and with God. 

And is not this, further, the duty, the 
Mission ofa Christian ? Who is it that is 
sin again and again by this very name 
“ti g acted Scriptures? It is Christ, our 
ie shy He is the Amen, the faithful and 
«_ Witness”—“the Truth.” In him is 

yea, yea,” and “nay, nay,” and “Amen 

to the glory of God, the Father.” 


—n" Amen—verily, verily I say unto 


I s . 
— we may almost say, his own 

rite, characteristic phrase; there is 
None ot] 


rai that he uses more frequently; 

te y times over in the Gospels this 
= Tecurs in our Lord's discourses. 

7 Vhat do all these expressions mean as 

ag ‘ohim? They mean that he was 

ae Sure; that he was convinced, 

e 1e deepest conviction, of the truth 
What he said; that he was “born into 


* world for this very purpose, to bear 


into itself the accumulated force of all the 
times when it has been used before in the 
Holy Scriptures, so in the last act of fare- | 
well, as we sum up the experiences of the | 
whole or of any part of our lives, the full | 
expression of our thoughts ought to be, | 
“Into thy hands I commit my spirit, O | 
Lord, thou God of truth.” “Amen—even so 
come Lord Jesus.” 





SHALL NEW YORK GOVERN 
ITSELF ? 


BY PROF, TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 


Why should not the Sixth Ward gov- 
ern itself, as well as the City of New 
York? The answer to such a question 
suggests itself very promptly. The Sixth 
Ward is not an integer; it exists only as 
a@ part inseparable from a whole; it is 
bounded by artificial lines; it has few or 
no interests apart from the city; whilst, 
on the contrary, the city at large, and cit- 
izens living outside of the ward bound,- 
ries, have a very deep interest in the pros- 
perity and good order of this district— 
yea, deeper, it may be said, in some im- 
portant respects, than any possessed by 
theincluded inhabitants themselves. Why 
should not this reasoning hold good of the 
relation of the city to the state—if not in 
the same degree, at least so far as similar 
essential points of parallelism present 
tomselves? If claimed as a right, the 
right u“a part must ever be subordinate 
to the nght of the whole. This is on the 
supposition that an organic whole has 
been historically created or recognized, in 
some way, as actually existing, and with- 











political being. The essential govern- 
ment, then, resides in the whole, If local 
government, or self-government, is con- 
ceded in any measure to a part, large or 
small, it can only be on the ground of 
conscience, not of right. Some authority 
representing the whole is the fountain of 


which he most vehemently denounces. | allicgislation. The fact that attention to | 
/ance, could defend the justice of that 


minute iocal details would be too cumber- 
some for the state or general legislature 
furnishes the only reason for the partial 
concession. To allow self-government to 
any part on the ground of absolute or in- 
herent right would lead to endless subdi- 
vision. On precisely the same ground 
could the lesser parts, or paris of parts, 
claim it as against the greater, until an en- 
tire disintegration, or individualization, 
would be the inevitable consequence. 

This is too plain for argument. It re- 
sults directly from the very idea of gov- 
ernment as eventually the one will of one 
organic whole. It is certainly true of our 
state governments, so far as they claim to 
be political totalities, however some may 
regard it as modified by a confederate idea 
in our national structure. The state is in 
no sense made from the cities and towns. 
These lesser districts are simply its crea- 
tions. Their boundaries, that which con- 
stitutes their formal existence as parts, and 
the actuality of their relations to other 
parts, are given to them from this higher 
authority. From it must come every ex- 
ercise of self-government. It is only a 
right as it is a concession, given solely on 
the score of convenience or expediency. 
Itis, in fact, nothing more than the cen- 
tral authority exercised, for the greater 
facility, through local delegation. Such 
concession may be given in the constitu- 
tion of the state, or it may be a grant 
from the legislature. In the one case, it 
may be taken back by amendment ; in the 
other, by a repeal or new enactment. 
No law, however, no prescription, no 
usage or nonusage, can ever sunder it 
from its legitimate source. 

If we inquire, then, Shall the City of 
New York govern itself, or to what extent 
and in respect to what matters shall it 
exercise local legislation or have local 
executive power? the question in both 
its aspects is simply one of expediency. 
As against the whole, there is no absolute 
right in the matter. If it can be better 
done in some other way—whether by dele- 
gation, commission, or local enactment—it 
would be well to have the general legisla- 
tion relieved of such a cumbersome ac- 
countability. If, on the other hand, there 
are peculiarities in the municipal condi- 
tion, in the character of the population as 
a fluctuating mass, in the nature of inter- 
ests to be guarded, or of the local mischiefs 
to be avoided, all these may greatly 
modify this question of expediency. They 
may be of such a kind that the most 
secluded rural district would, on this very 
account of its seclusion, have more of an 
integral character; more of strictly local 
interest, less affecting and less affected by 
anything without; and, therefore, a more 
rational claim to local government than 
could justly be urged in behalf of that 
thronged public depot, that ever-flowing 
concourse, that tumultudus exchange mar- 
ket—in a word, that great place of business 
| for the whole state, and even for the whole 
| nation—we call the City of New York. 
What is the best way of conserving the 
general interests, extending, as they do, so 





out which the part, as such, would have no | far beyond the mere local city bounds ? Is it 
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by giving them up solely to the local pop- 
ulation of New York for the time being, 
its transient residents, the inhabitants of 
its squalid tenement houses, led by a few 
who have a more permanent dwelling in 
its palatial abodes? Only sheer demagog- 
ism, playing upon local catchwords, and 
addressed to the most unreasoning ignor- 


Shall the property of this great city, so 
extensively shared throughout the state 
and nation; shall its great commercial 
transactions, foreign and domestic ; its 
banks, its exchanges, its insurance com- 
panies, its numerous institutions, social 
and religious, having their ramifications 
in every part of our vast country; its 
literary societies, its public libraries, its 
educational establishments, its churches, 
its charities, its railroad depots, its thronged 
conveyances, with their constant flux of 
travel, daily and hourly arriving and 
departing; its crowded hotels, its 
extensive parks, its places of resort, 
whether for. business or pleasure, 
and which are daily and nightly thronged 
by thousands and tens of thousands, from 
all parts of the United States—shall all 
these mighty and far-extending _ inter- 
ests have no other guardianship than 
that of this extremely partial local popu- 
lation, even though it were possessed 
of the highest intelligence? Shall they 
be left in a condition to be affected by the 
arrival of every shipload of ignorant 
foreigners, subsidized by such men as now 
rule the city; or shall the state at large 
assume so mighty a responsibility, dis- 
charging it tosuch an extent, and through 
such agents, resident or non-resident, as 
the particular exigencies of the case may 
demand? Itisa mere question of right- 
eous expediency, we say; and no claim of 
local right should stand for 2 moment in 
the way. 

With almost equal prupriety might such 
claim be made by the employees in the 
Central Park. They are permanent resi- 
dents, they might say, always on the spot; 
and, therefore, to them belongs the choice 
of superintendent, or the right of making 
rules for the park government. And so 
the transient inhabitants of one of our 
great railroad depots, or those who happen 
to bethere atthe time, might assume to 
determine all matters respecting the im- 
portant public locality which they thus 
occupy for the passing hour. The illustra- 
tion may seem an extravagant one; and yet 
it presents the essential idea we are aiming 
to set forth. New York is the great de- 
pot of the state—its thronged pleasure 








mart, its fountain of news, its highway of 
concourse, its commercial exchange, or, as 
we have said, its great place of business. 
Some live there more or less permanently 
—its richest and its poorest. Others have 
a partial residence. Tens of thousands 
occupy its stands and thoroughfares by 
day whose nightly home is in all parts of 
the‘ surrounding country. Others live 
permanently abroad, but have the deepest 
stake in its pecuniary and moral welfare. 
The writer of this is a non-resident of very 
limited means, and yet he has more inter- 
est in New York and its institutions than 
hundreds who vote there and claim to 
rule it. The case needs only to be stated 
in the plainest manner to show how pre- 
posterous, how unjust, how utterly at war 
with the first principles of republican or 
even of democratic right is the demand to 
exempt such a place of common interest 
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The First Step. 


and concourse from the supervision—the 
sharp supervision, if need be—of the gen- 
eral authority. 

The fallacy of reasoning in this case is 
similar to the one heretofore pointed 
out in respect to the cry of centralization. 
It is the applying old words to new things. 
It is the use of arguments drawn from a 
misunderstood past, or from a state of 
things which has been almost reversed in 
modern times. We are sometimes re- 
ferred to certain European cities of the 
middle ages—the “ free cities” .as they were 
called; but how vast the difference! They 
were, indeed, centers of comparative free- 
dom in the midst of a dark surrounding 
feudality. They were distinct political 
and social integers—far more so than any 
of the feudal states to which they stood re- 
lated. They were, in fact,the germs of states 
—or, rather, states themselves—accord- 
ing to the ancient ideas of the Greek éA:¢ 
and the Latin civitas, the terms from 
which comes so much of our political and 
civic language. They had a permanent 
generic population—that is, composed 
almost wholly of members that were born, 
and whose ancestors, avi et proavi, had 
been born within their walls ; of men who 
expected to spend their lives in the city of 
their birth, and to leave the same citizen- 
ship to their children and their children’s 
children. There is vast significance in 
the fact that they were walled towns, 
places of protection for their included and 
their outlying suburbal inhabitants. At 
the present day, and especially in this 
country, cities are places of commerce, 
conveniences of exchange, centers of in- 
tercourse, sesthetic and intellectual as well 
as financial. 

The topographical features have almost 
wholly changed. Once they had well- 
defined outward limits, remaining 
nearly the same from age to age} 
now, instead of pomeria, and well- 
known suburbs, they, liave extended 
ways, stretching in all directions, and 
shading off indefinitely into the rural 
character. All visible signs of blocks and 
streets may have ceased, and yet there 
still go on those introacting and retroact- 
ing influences that render it impossible for 
us to distinguish where the true city ends 
or the country begins; whilst the facili- 
ties of rapid travel and the instantaneous 
transmissions of the telegraph make it all 
one civic life pulsation carried through the 
interior and to the remotest extremities of 
our land. In fact, the characteristics of 
both city and country have so changed 
that we can reason no more, or but very 
imperfectly, from any former relations that 
once existed between them. 

But the great argument, after all, comes 
from the condition in which New York is 
now placed. It might be maintained, ab- 

tractly, that to the political whole, as 
the true self-hood, belongs alone the abso- 
lute right of self-government; and that 
every exercise of it by a part, whether 
town or city, is nothing more than a dele- 
gated authority. But it is easier to reason 
from the logic of events, and the unan- 
swerable argument it is now furnishing. 
There are two reasons for which such 
local self-government may be denied, either 
in whole or in part. One is that on which 
we have been dwelling—the presence of 
foreign interests to such an extent that it 
would begrossly unjust to commit then ex- 
clusively to any present local constituency. 





even though it were ever so virtuous and 
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intelligent. The other is the known bad- 
nessof that constituency. We should not 
be afraid to face the truth here, however 
unpopular may be its utterance. The ma- 
jority of the voting population of New 
York are not of a character to be en- 
| trusted witi interests of such vast import- 
| ance to the city, the state, and the nation. 
‘It is all folly to talk of Tweed, Sweeny, 
and Company as standing in the way of 
legitimate self-government or as being a 
perversion of it. Ina city so constituted— 
with such a preponderance of ignorance 
on the one hand and of unscrupulous dem- 
agogism on the other—they are, in fact, 
its proper fruits, They would be re-elected 
this moment by the same classes to whom 
they owe their present elevation; and no 
amendments to the city charter would be 
of any avail while such men, with such 
constituents, had the administration and 
control of it. The only security is in the 
practical acknowledgment of the principle 
that the state is responsible for the city. 
But may not the state, too, become cor- 
rupt; and then what hope for republican 
government! Alas! there is too much 
reason to fear it. The thought, however, 
is not wholly discouraging. Distrust here 
is the chicf element of our safety, whilst 
nothing can be more dangerous than the 
insane boasting of which we are so fond. 
Yes, even republican government may 
prove a failure; but, next to trust in 
Heaven’s kind care, our best security 
against it is the wholesome fear of such a 
possibility. 





THE HIGHER CLAIM. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“ SERIOUSLY speaking, this is nonsense.” 

Fifty years hence will it be credited, 
without reference to the filed language, 
that a leading New York paper, of pre- 
eminent literary connections and fair 
practical sense, actually disposcs of the 
entire demand for the right of Woman- 
hood Suffrage in these five words ? 

The time is past for this. Whatever 
else may be said. of the movement for 
enfranchising women, it has reached a 
point at which it commands respect ; from 
which it claims careful consideration . 
and beyond which it will be justified in 
requiring from friends and foes alike the 
most conscientious, the most candid, the 
most patient study. 

“ Seriously speaking,” this is sense. 

When itis estimated that there are two 
hundred thousand names inthe country 
already known to be connected with this 
movement; when the less sanguine feelers 
of the public pulses consider that they could 
count upon twenty thousand male citizens 
of Massachusetts to vote in favor of wo- 
man’s suffrage, if a vote were taken in 
that state to-morrow; when it is the testi- 
mony of one of the best-informed and most 
judicious women publicly interested in 
this matter that ‘‘ the wnsoughi signatures 
to petitions for suffrage which shower 
upon us from «omen all over the country 
have reached s number and confusion 
that we scarcely know how to manage”; 
when we thoughtfully add to this the 
significant circumstance that the most 
celebrated evangelical clergyman in the 
country, and the statesman renowned 
above all others for his application of 
rough common sense and fine Christian 
principle to his political views, have been 





for no inconsiderable time publicly com- 
mitted to the advancement of this claim, 
the time is past, we say, for looking at 
the subject in any but the gravest attitude 
and in any but the most serious light. 

Lollardry failed; but penitent England 
honors the name of Wyckliffe only the 
more for that. We hung John Brown; 
| but upon the heavy lips of the negro chil- 
| dren in their free schools his soul sings in 
| ens on.” We may manacle the 
| Rising Woman to-day; but we shall just 
| so surely put a scepter into the hand we 
maim to-morrow, and just so surely 
shall then belong to us shame and con- 
fusion of face, in that we laid our hands 
upon the Lord’s anointed. Protestantism 
is a crowned power, color an enfran- 
chised citizen; this is the “woman’s 
hour.” Weare born into it. We cannot 
escape it. It is too late to ignore it. 
What shall we do with it? What will it 
do with us? 

It is no figure of speech to say that the 
“woman question” is the most tremendous 
question God has ever asked the world 
since he asked, “ What think ye of 
Christ?” on Calvary. 

If our estimate of the true character, 
| Position, capacity of woman has been 
|‘hitherto one vast barbaric blunder; if her 
relations to man and to society have been 
the subject of inherited, perpetuated, 
fatal mistake ; if her conjugal connections 
do not bound her purposes, nor maternity 
the object of her creation; if her difference 
from man is less than her likeness to him; 
ifher gifts areas great as his, while her 
graces are greater; if the limits of human 
nature only are her limits, its hights her 
hights, its depths her depths, its rights her 
rights; if, in short, human nature means 
something more than man nature, and 
woman nature nothing less, the world 
has more to retrieve and more to dare than 
it has ever retrieved or dared since men 
heard the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” 

No reform has ever struck the stratum 
that this movement strikes. It lies * deep 
in the tangled roots of things.” Every 
false soil piled above it must crumble into 
it. We cannot go on forever planting 
flower-gardens over its volcanoes, 

Either the truth is in this thing or it is 
not. If it is not, there is nothing to be 
feared from it. If it is, there is everything 
required by it. If the queen, for whom 
the most thoughtful men and women of 
the age bebold “ earth waiting,” is an im- 
postor, Nature itself will withhold her 
crown. Ifshe be 4 princess of the blood, 
he who refuses her allegiance must count 
well the cost and the peril. He may doit 
conscientiously, he cannot do it lightly; 
maliciously, but he shall not do it flip. 
pantly. 

He shall no longer have the chance. 
The world is too much in earnest about 
this matter. Between a zealous subject 
and a deliberate enemy there will soon 
cease to be standing-room. The splash 
and splutter of all secondary considera- 
tions are deepening into the great tides of 
eternal right and wrong. 

Quietly, gradually, powerfully in the 
hearts of timid women and magnanimous 
men an “agitation” is becoming a conse- 
cration; a problem is solving into a creed. 
It is well for us to remember this. What- 
ever the struggle for the elevation of 
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sneer, a scowl, a threat, a bon mot can 
longer blow away. 
‘““Ah!” said Louis XVI, loc cing from 


no 


| his palace windows, the night after the 


taking of the Bastile, “ it is a riot.” 

“Sire,” said the Duke de Ia Rochefou- 
cauld-Lioncourt, “it is not ariot. It isa 
revolution.” 

There is one aspect of this matter which 
is of marvelous importance, and has met 
with marvelous neglect from thinking 
people. If the movement to elevate 
women by means of a political existence 
to be no longer “ fractions” but “integers” 
in society, is anyihing more than a riot, 
it devolves strenuously upon the Christian 
Church to espouse its interests. There 
never was a revolution in which the “sad 
friends” of the “ Virgin Truth” could not 
find one of the “thousand pieces” of her 
“lovely form.” If he who walketh upon 
the earth seeking whom he may devour 
is suffered to soil and moil the marble 
flesh, upon the Christian Church shall lie 
the blame. Wherever the pure elements of 
this cause succumb) to the evil floating 
about it, the Christian Church is at fault. 
If oxygen yield to miasma, where is the 


is in this thing, and the smile of Christ 
upon it, andthe Christian Church will- 
fully or ignorantly blinds her eyes to it, 
her day of repentance is as sure as to- 
morrow’s sun. 

“The Church is behindhand in this, as 
she has been in ever other great reform.” 

I select the words at random from the 
most self-possessed and it may be said 
the most Christian organ of the most pow- 
erful and principled branch of the Woman 
Suffrage party. 

The fact that such a remark can ever be 
made with any show of justice is food for 
thought to Christian people; and how 
often it is made we have but to listen to 
remind ourselves. 








It 1s a question whether the course which 
we took in regard to the anti-slavery re- 
form is one which we can well afford to 
repeat in this. 





PRAYER, SUBMISSION, AND 
FAIr 


BY REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 


Ir happened to me, during a severe 
drought of last year, to be at work one 
morning on a particularly parched spot of 
ground, when suddenly it came over me, 
as I drew my rake along where the surface 
was like hot ashes, that such hot dust 
might gradually appear in eve-y field, and 
even under the abundant trees which more 
than half fill the landscape, until life 
should perish in all growing things, and 
all water should fail, and the dying crea- 
tures should pant helpless under the 
blazing sun. I gasped with involuntary 
horror at the picture which the drooping 
“Brass-blades had stimulated my imagina- 
tion to draw; and on the very instant I 
thought, or saw almost, as if it were part 
of a vision opened to me, how every crea- 
ture, to the full extent not merely of its 
knowledze or its faith, but of its imagina- 
tion, would with one accord and with 
every energy of soul, or mind, or desire, 
or instinct attempt to Pray. I quickly 
scanned this thought of passionate petition, 
of prayer made natural and just by such 





necessity, and felt that I could readily ac- 


Christian Church? If the hand of God | 
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jew be resolved into this natural neces- 
sity. : } 
But at once I reflected—and still as if I 
saw it in a vision—into what frame of 
mind, after all, a well-grounded Christian 
| Must come, upon meeting such a calamity. 
If rooted and grounded in the divine love, 
and expectant always of perfect good to 

















| al according to the power that worketh 


in us, he would certainly calm his first 
' natural cries, and strive to rest in the con- 
clusion that the perfect Providence docth 
all things well—not just tolerably, but 
| WELL. And so I readily came to this 
view, that the more perfect prayer is that 
| which silences petition, bringing to the 
| altar no sactifice but that of perfect sub- 
mission. 
| Reaching this point, and still as if I 
beheld the shifting scenes of a vision, I 
next saw another step before me—that of 
| the faith which no calamity surprises, and 
to which, in consequence, there arises no 
, need to undertake a struggle of submis- 
| sion. So that the conclusion of the whole 
| matter seemed to be this, that prayer, a 
bitter or a blessed necessity to the natural 
,; man, ceases to be the voice of petition, 
| and becomes that of submission, as the 
soul learns the way of true access to God ; 
and that the entizely spiritual man, con- 
scious of the intimate nearness of the 
, Wisdom and holiness and love of God, 
| has no special occasion even to lift up his 
heart, save as it ever rises in unceasing 
| Sacrifice of grateful adoration, knowing 
that God is already nearer the heart than 
it is to itself, and that no speech nor voice 
| can possibly go forth from us before the 
Divine answer to our need has arrived. 
These things I saw, with the order and 
detail here given, as I was continuing my 
| work, and in less time than it would re- 
| quire to read over the preceding lines. It 
came upon me, of course, under the sug- 
gestion of circumstances, yet like a waking 
| Vision. I felt as if there were a “Thus 
| saith the Lord” in it; though I knew well 
| that for me to presume this would be unfit 
| to the last degree. Then I recalled how, 
when I was a little boy, I once leaned my 
head against a window during a terrific 
| thunder storm, and calmed my fears by 
| thinking over, steadily and hard, that “ Our 
Father” would do the best possible with 
me, and that I should not be hurt, even if 
| I were killed; and how a thousand times 
| snce that I had followed the same course 
| ofstruggle for perfect trust, until now my 
| mind naturally rested in this threefold 
, conviction: fist, that prayer is fitting and 
necessary and good just so far as it is nat- 
| ural and true, whatever may be its object 
| orits circumstances; sccond, that submis- 
sion, as far as inus lieth, is more fitting, 
more necessary, and every way better than 
| petition, and the prayer of submission, 
| therefore, than the prayer of petition; and, 
| (iérd, that he liveth truest and best and 
nearest to God whose faith, deeply-rooted 
and strongly grown, anticipates, humbly 
and submissively, yet with strong screnity 
, of watchin and waiting—anticipates and 
' removes all occasion for either petition or 
| the struggle of submission. 


| 





Thus much I had written many months 
| azo, before I had seen Miss Cobbe’s suz- 
| gestive esssy on prayer. Rich as that 
| essay is, it seems to me to come short a 

little in its opening of the subject, and in 

its application of the main idea. Thus it 
| defines prayer as “merely thinking to 
| Cod”; and yet forbids prayer for restory- 
| tion of health as “ childish presumption.” 
on the ground that God “ would not per- 
| mit the entreaties of a thousand worlds of 
fallible creatures to stir him from the 
| course which his love and wisdom would 
| otherwise pursue.” Now “ mérely think- 
ing to” is not entreaty ; and, whatever may 
be said of entreaty, it certainly cannot be 
objectionavle to think to God abvut the 
health of our belove 1 ones. But, assuming 
j the sense of passionate entreaty, Miss 
Cobbe seems to me singularly wide of the 
mark in denying the fitness of prayer for 
restoration of health. If she had evei 
been either a mother ora minister, sh: 
would have seen clearly that, if ever it is 
generally believed that prayer for the 
sick comes to be thought “child- 
Ish presumption,” the same will be 
thought of all prayer. That is to say, in 
the actual experience of the present state 
of things, men will be moved to pray for 
the relief of mortal suffering, if they are 
moved to pray at all. A professed ‘ in- 
fidel,” who denies both immortality and 
God, and to whom, therefore, all prayer is 
utterly absurd, once said to me that there 
was one case in which he thought he 
| should try to pray—“ if a poor old woman 
on her death-bed had no one else to pray for 
| her.” I need not say that this infidel had 
| ® sympathetic heart; in fact, he might 
| have been taken, judging by his life, for 
| one who had ever iu his eye the injunc- 
tion, “ Bear ye one another's burdens, and 
| so fulfill the law of Christ.” And in the 
extreme case which he made I think he 
was true to average instructed or unin- 
structed experience. 

Miss Cobbe assumes, and indced argues, 
that law for blessings of sense is inflexible, 
and that law for blessings of spirit is not 
so. Thus discriminating, she earnestly in- 
sists on the duty of entreating God for 
spiritual blessings, and as earnestly forbids 
player for blessings of sense. But law is 
law in the one case just as much as in the 
other ; and, if ‘ the order of his disposal of 
the forces of Nature” is such that it would 
be childish presumption in us to put upa 
petition in the presence of it, how much 
more must this be the case in the order of 
his disposal of the forces of spirit! For 
this order of the laws of spirit is even 
more than the other, the very being of 
God, with whom there is no shadow of 
turning. Miss Cobbe, indeed, says that for 
the conscious spirit there must be a law 
which shall take our asking for gifts of 
spirit into account. If this be so, how 
much more may there be a law of the oc- 
currence of events which shall take into 
account our entreaty for blessings of sense 
and flesh ! 

But, if the general view whichI have 
taken above of prayer, submission, and 
faith is true, Miss Cobbe falls into a de- 
gree of error in her general assumption 
that to pray truly we must ask - with 
definite and sure knowledge of obtaining. 
Such asking seems to me no prayer at all; 
buta mere form of conduct, or deed of 
request, which we go through as the 
formal condition of certain desired action 
on God’s part. Prayeris the cry of those 
that cannot do and do not know, unto 
One who does know and who can do. 
It may be simple, unqualified entreaty, 
the expression of desire; justified beyond 
all question by the fact that the simplest 
and most necessary and the most appro- 
priate privilege of the creature-child is to 
pour out its desires to the Creator-Father. 
| Instruction first modifies our entreaty by 
| teaching that God should be approached 

With submission and trust, because of his 
wisdom and love. We may pour out our 
| whole desire; but the end should be to 
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we enter into the trath of prayer tbe 
more will it appear that we are perfectly 
free to ask what we will out of desires 
which do not aim at evident wrong; while 
yct the better way is to walk with Codin 


the perfect humility of still submission , | 
| “ That is what we came for. We are go- 


and the best way of allis toso wait on 
the Lord in filial confidence that there 
shall never be a question in our hearts 
whether Le is not doing exactly what we 
ought to accept. 

The law for the whole matter seems to 
be, Draw near to God. To those who 
have not learned submission th's will 
mean, Cry aloud and spare not. Or, when- 


ever we find ourselves not reconciled to| 
what has come, or to what seems to be | 


coming, we may, ifso it lies with us, put 
up our heartfelt petition, And it seems 
very doubtful whether the creature can 
exist as we here exist, and not find at, 
times importunate entreaty an absolute 
necessity. We cannot lose our best with- 
out pleading to have their life given to us; 

we cannot sce them suffer without en- 
treating for them sweet relief; in many 
things we must ask with our whole souls 
before we can possibly rest satisfied to have 
it otherwise than according to our desires. 
Tomeitseems doubtful whether creature 
existence will not forever involve inci- 
dents which will make moments of crea- 
ture entreaty a necessity. But it should 
become a common, not tosay an ordinary, 
experience to subdue all our desires in the 
one longing for the coming of Thy king- 

dom. We may still think to God, or 

speak to God, of our desires ; but it will be 

only to bring them to the altar, and to utter 

over them the one supreme petition, Thy | 
wil be done. Such prayer is the true sac- | 
rifice which it behooves us to offer unto | 
God. And, if providence and spirit teach 
us, and assist us to offer this sacrifice once 
for all, as nearly as the creature can, then 
will our prayer be reduced from much | 
speaking to the simplest form of adoring 
acknowledgment of God; and this ac- 
knowledgment will rest still more in 
working with God than in thinking to 
him, however constant this last may be. 
Thus that faith which worketh by love, to 
make a new creature, is the perfect end of 
the matter. 








OWNING OUR WEAKNESS. 


Srvce the Saviour went abroad 
Unfolding his Master's plan— 

What is right between man and God, 
What is right between man and man— 


Many are they who preach, 
And they who practice few; 

For it’s oh! so easy to teach, 
And oh! so hard to do! 





H. L. 





TO THE CHRISTENING. 


BY CAROLINE CHEESEBRO. 


InmaveE had the honor, within the past 
fortnight, of deciding the name by which 
an infant should be known henceforth 
among men, and last Sunday he was 


' beautiful Life Story in Appendix III, and 


| his household; to teach the children of 


this much ownership in her boy. if I 
hal proposed Methusalah, though, it woul. 
| have been all the same. 

| “Vell, do nothing in haste about it,” 
| said I. 

“Tt is all settled,” said the father. 


|ing to the churchin the village to have 
| him christencd next Sunday. Can you be 
| there? Ti will be our wedding-day.” 
| “Ofcourse, Imust,” sid 1. “ When little 
| Rob is ten years old I will explain to him 
| what his mame means. Perhaps before 
thattime.” 
 TTe’s bright,” said Alice, with a feel- 
ing which every mother will understand. 
That was how I came to take my trip to 
THE CrnIsTENING. 
The reader knows, of course, that I had 
in my mind all the time the Rev. Robert 
Walker, of whom Wordsworth tells a 


of whom ia Book VII of the “ Excursion” 
he speaks thus: 
“Tp this one man is shown a temperance, proof 

Against all trials: industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day; 
Stern self-denial round him spread, with shade 
That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All generous feciings flourish and rejoice; 
Forbearance, charity in deed and thought, 
Andresolution competent to take 
Out of the bosom of Simplicity 
All that her holy customs recommend, 








And the best ages of tae world prescribe. 
—Preaching, admin‘stering in every work 
Of his sa lime vocation, in the walks 
Of world’y intercourse 'twixt man and man, i 
And in his humble dwelling, he appears | 
A laborer with moral virtue girt, | 
Vith spiritual graces like a glory crowned.” | 
You have not forgotten your Words- 
worth and this story. How, on the salary | 
of afew pounds—say seventeen or there- 
abouts—this man contrived to bring up a 
family of eight children, and to educate | 
tiem to supply two parishes with Sun- 
Cay preaching; to weave the garments of 


| 


the neighborhood, charging the poorer 
pupils nothing for instruction ; and to live 
ninety-three years in constant intercourse 
with duty. And did not drive his wife 
distracted by this course, of conduct, this 
labor and these charities, and these make- 
shifts, which, of course, involved, as every 
woman will know, such travail of wit, 
such patience, and such exploits into the 
regions of contrivance; but kept her by 
his side upward of sixty years, his faith- 
ful partner. She died in January, 1802, 
aged ninety-three, and in June of the same 
year he followed her to the grave. One 
thinks that on awaking in the other land 
they must speedily have been united. 
Their sixty years of wedded life had 
surely proved to them the everlasting 
nature of their companionship. 

Do you suppose that my young people 
would have named their young one Rob- 
ert Walker had they seen the point of my 
suggestion? Would they beafraid that, if 
their son should grow up to be say a min- 
ister of the Gospel, he would pursue any- 
thing lite the course of this R. W., and, 
while living s> honorably in the world, 








live so truly above it! | 
Wordsworth says: “Robert Walker 
was not a man of times and cir-, 





solemnly endowed with the same. The 
rite was to be performed at the hour of | 
“early service”; so at eight o'clock I sct | 
set out on foot for the church, two miles 

up the river. There were plenty of wild | 
roses by the roadside, and I gathered ‘i 
few, with their tender thorns, for the 

mother; and walked on between rows of 
mulberry trees and cedars, and stone walls | 
draped with woodbine, and festoons of 

green briar and bitter sweet, taking 

glimpses of the river in for extra refrcsh- 

ment as I turned the corners and ascended 

the hills. 

I spare the reader my reflections by the 
way. The ceremony was performed in a 
manner His Holiness would have approved 
of, in tie little church, before the altar, gay 
with artificial flowers; and we all felta 
peculiar satisfaction in coming and depart- 
ing. We had begua the day well by giv- 
ing,in the name of all that was sacred 
and beautiful,a name to our young Be- 
ginner. But what's ia that name? 

The mother of tlic child, a pretty young 
Irish girl, who had seen service in my 
kitchen, and the father, a young English- 
man, with not a little perplexity, had come 
to me one afternoon, aud aske! me to please 
decide their difficulty for them. They had 
all but quarreled, the man sail, in their 
endeavors to decide upon aname. T[alf 


in sport Ladvised them to maxe out a list | 


of all the names they liked, and I promised 
to do thesame, Theyreadily agreed to the 
proposal, and the lists were well worth 
glancing over when we had completed 
them. 

Fovemost the parents placed the names 
of their dearest friends. There Alice made 
a& final pause; while Alexander went on to 
exhibit his loyalty as a Briton, not forget- 
ful, either, of his duty as an adopted 
citizen—the dozen illustrious names which 
he produced es his favorites beginning 
with Nelson and ending with Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The pride with which this list was made 
out was easy to discern. The wife's pride 
in her husband’s learning, and the hus. 
band’s feeling that no name was too high 
for his boy, was enough to make one 
think twice before taking upon himself the 
responsibility of a deciding vote. 

I thought twice, and, combining two 
names which I found in the list, declared 
in favor of Robert Walker. 

Alexander, with a flash of intelligence, 
exciaimed at once: ‘“ That’s it, Alice! 
There’s your brother Bob, and there’s my 
old Walker.” 

“But who is your Robert Walker?” he 
asked, turning the next instant to me. 

“One of your famous countrymen,” 
said I. 

“T don't know the name,” said he, look- 
ing down, as if trying to make some con- 

nection between what I had said and what 
he knew. 

“Do you like it?” I asked, to give my- 
self time, for I feit a littie doubtful of the 
ground I was standing on, and didn’t 
quite know whether 1 ought to proceed. 

“First-rate,” said the hugvand. “It 
suits us both. What do you say, Alice?” 

“T should like it for Robbie,” she an- 
swered, looking pleased. 

**And I'll write to old Walk about it,” 
he added. “ Now tell us about your man, 
if you please.” 

But, if 1 told them, would they not sup- 
pose thatI was preaching at them? And 
where was my call? The young English- 
man was making money far too easily, 
and spending it with equal ease; but was 
that my business? When he landed on 
our shores, with a little money in bis pocket, 
he was appropriated by an agent who sold 
him some swamp lands, which would 
have mide a pauper of the proprietor but 
for the good luck of a canal which was 
dug through his property ; and, no thanks 
to the agent, who had sold it for veritable 
farm land, he was now onthe way to 
wealth. 

This fact was having exhibition in 
various ways. Alexander’s love and pride 
insisted o1 buying every desiraole tiaing 
that he could lay his hands on; and as for 
Alice, she knew no more of economy tian 
any Otuer Irish girl who may surprise you 
by her outside splen:lors. 

T bad lately seen the hospitalities which 
they dispensed—and had, in fact, par- 
taken of them; and could I now take such 
grim advantage of my ooservations 

88 to dwell with eloquence on the 
Profit young republican might derive if 


once fairly endowed with the Walker 
name? 


Perhaps in my reflections on this point 
I was more guilty than I knew of moral 


cowardice. At any rate,I said: ‘‘ Never 
mind who he was, if you like the name. 
He was a particular friend of mine; is still.” 

“Then you sball have the naming,” said 
Alice, with decision. I must have at least 


cumstances. IIad he lived at a later 
period, the principle of duty would 
have produced application as unremitting; 
the same energy of character would have 
been displayed, thouzh ia many instances 
with widely diferent eects.” 

h! in tue Now World, with the new 
needs and new opportunities of a new 
time, to see sch stren7th and self-denial, 
such devotion, patience, charity, develop- 
inz ina milion young men! Need any 
young woman, pondering over the per- 
plexity—a name for her first-born son— 
shrink back from all that might follow 
| fron the intellireat endowment of her boy 
' with the name of Robert Walker? 


N. B.—'f Alice only would read THE 
| INDEPENDENT, and so relieve me of the 
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The following imperfect sketches [very much reduced in size, of course] will give to our friends an édea only of the magnificent Steel Engravings we offer 
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as Premiums for New Subscriber 8. rally by thousands, and hope all will embrace the present opportunity to secure them 
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| necessity of making future explanations. 
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For Nothing! 


The Independent's New Premium 


We ask every reader and friend of THE 


INDEPENDENT to obtain the 


SPLENDID PRESENT 
RITCHIE’S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Abraham Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” 


COPIED AND ENGRAVED FROM 


F. B. CARPENTER’S: 


GREAT OIL PAINTING. 


It is one of the Finest and Largest Steel 
Engravings 
EVER PRODUCED! 
Size 26 by 36. 


One Hour’s Work in Obtaining 
Four New Subscribers, 


OR 


One Renewal of any Old Sabe 
aa ace for Four Years, 


WILL SECURE THIS GREAT WORK 
OF ART. 


This Beautiful Picture 


will grow more and more valuable year 
after year. Nothing of the kind that has 
ever been published since the days of 
Washington will compare with this En- 
graving as an 


AMERICAN PICTURE. 


The former price of this Engraving, be- 
fore it came into our possesion, was 


(= $30. .21 


It can now be had practically for nothing. 
The following important letters will 
show to our hundreds of thousands of 
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readers what is thought of this remark- 
able engraving : 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
OFFICERS. 
from Secretary Seward. 
WASHINGTON, 25 May, 1866. 

I beg you to accept my thanks for the fine 
engraving you have sent me of Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s picture, ‘‘ The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” 

It is a vivid presentation of the scene, with 
portraits of rare fidelity to nature. 

The .ngraver has been singularly success- 
fulin copying it, without impairing or de- 
tracting trom its excellence in these points. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


From Chief-Justwe Chase (late Secretary of the 
Treasury). 


WASHINGTON, May ist, 1866. 

I have just received the engraving of your 
ei ipa ion Procl tion Picture.” I 
do not see that improvement is possible. 

Accept my congratulatious on your com- 
plete success, 

As alwavs, your friend, 

F. B. CARPENTER, Esq. 8. P. CHASE. 


From Secretary Stanton. 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, t 
May 22, 1866. 

Accept my thanks for the artist proor of 
your admirable painting of ** The First Read- 
ing O1 the Emancipation Proclamation before 
the Cabinet.” 

The work is, in every respect that I am ca- 
pable of judging, entirely satistactory, and 
worthy of national admiration. as a fitting 
commemoration of Mr. Lincoln’s great 
deed. Yours, truly, 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 


from Secreary Welles. 


Navy DEPARTMANT, WASHINGTON, t 
May 5th, 1865. 

The Engraving, [am happy to sce, is am- 
ply commended. Some parts are excellent, 
and all we.] done. 

Some feeling of sadness when I saw it came 
over me ‘or the t and good man who 60 
interested himself for you, and whom we all 


FROM CABINET 








love, Very truly yours, 
7 SIDEON WELLES 
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iT READING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT LINCOLN IN THE 


Che above is simply a Wood-cut, showing, as near as we can on this limited scale, the faces and figures of these illustrious men. The real Steel Engraving (imperfectly represented by this cut) which we ofcr as » 
Premium to our Sukscribvers is not like the above in size, but 1s 26x86 inches larve, and printed on fine, heavy pastcboard. See further particulars in ™zemium Notice, on this pace, 
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AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lhe above Wood-cut but poorly represents 2 magnificent, fine Stecl Engraving—size 19 by 85 inches—of which we have already given away over six thousand copics as Premiums, without one single instance cf <issat 
isfaction. See further particulars in Premium Notice, on this pee. 


All the above small wood-cuts faintly represent the large Steel Engravings—size 14x17 inches—of the President, Vice-President, 


village in the country to make it necessary to say one word ia their f:vor. We pronounce these Premium eneravings unequaled in execution and as nearly nerfert as it is possible for Mr. Ritchic—one of the best 
artists in the country—to produce. Nearly 50,000 have already been given away. See further particulars in Premium Notice, ox this page. 


From Seeretary MeCu"och. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 8d, 1866. 


The Engraving is a very elegant one. I 


| have no doubt the picture will be generally 


approved and greatly admired. 
Iam, very truly yours, 
HUGH McCULLOCH. 
From Hon. Edward Bates, late Attorney-General 
of the Uniled States. 

The individual portraias are very life-like. 
Indeed, I have never seen a group of seven or 
eight figures all of which so truly presented 
the originals. 

The execution seems to me excellent, and, 
without any opinion of mive, my dear sir, 
your wora is a manifest success: 

Very resvecttuliy, your obedient servant, 

EDWARD BATES. 


From Postmaster-General Dennison. 


Was8INcTON, D. C., May 8d, 1866. 

It gives me very great pleasure to acknowl- 
edge tie receipt of the admirable engravio 
trom your noble painting of ‘The Firs 
Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation 
before the Cabinet,’ by our late lamented 
President. 

The approving judgment of the country of 
the meritof the picture, and the justness of 
its association witb Trumbull’s ‘* Declaration 
of Independence,” as a great national paint- 
ing, which has been so universally conceded, 
cannot fail to commend the engraving to 
every truly patriotic American citizen. 

Truly yours, W. DENNISON 
from Secretary Harian. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WasuinoTon, D. C., May 7, 1866 

I take great pleasure in acknowledging the 
rece pt of Ritchie’s Engraving from your 
beau iful painting. 

Trusting, my dear sir, that you may live 
long to enjoy the fruits of your eminent 
talent, lam truly yours, 

JAMES HARLAN. 
From Attorney-General Speed. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OEFICE, i 
WASHINGTON, May 17, 1866. 

In your great picture you have succeeded 
in bringing out and making the faces show 
their thoughts. You have not sunk the 
natural in the heroic, a fault so common that 
it must be difficult for an artist to avoid it. 
The naturalness of the picture makes it with 
me one of the ndest and most beautiful 
achievements of art that I have ever seen. 

The engraving is admirably «xecuted. 

Truly yours, JAMES SPEED. 
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and the late Secretary Stanton, and are cll too well known in a’most every town and 





From Senator Fessenden, late Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Wasntneton, May 17, 1866. 





picture of ‘‘The First Reading.” It is ad- | 
mirably done, both in points of fiuish and 
faithfulness, and I prize it highly. 

Yours, truly, W. P. FESSENDEN. 


From Assistant-Secretary Soward. 
WASHINGTON, May 19, 1866. 

GENTLEMEN :—I_ beg you to accept my | 
thanks for your admirable envraving of Mr. 
Carpenter's ‘‘ First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” } 

The fidelity of its portraits enhaness tye | 
historical interest derived from the subject of | 
the picture. | 

It must be as gratifying to Mr. Carpenter 
to find his great work 80 accurately and 
heautifully reproduced as it is gratifying to 








ve seen and appreciated everywhere through- 
out the world. Yours, truly, 
F. W. SEWARD. 


Krom George E. Baker, Editor of Seward s | 
Works, and Agent of the State Department. | 
_, WASHINGTON, April $0, 1866. | 
I never did so love and prize a picture as I | 
do Carpenter’s, as engraved by Ritchie. How 
it growsonme! Everybody wh» knows any- 
thing of art or of the subject is as enihusias- 
tic as Iam over the picture. And I observe 
that the more cultivated the observers are 
the more they admire it. The Secretary of 
State and his fami:y are among those who are 
least stinted in their praise of itas a perfect 
work of art. Sincerely yours, 
GEO. E. BAKER. 


We now desire to make public procla- 
mation to our hundreds of thousands of 


readers in this and other lands that we 
have 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
a cost of 


EICHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish 
and use tue 6ame as we may see fit. 
Now, there‘ore, be it understood that 

















until further notice we will PRESENT 
A COPY OF THE SPLENDID EN- 


others to find itin aform which permits it to | I 


GRAVING 
PERSON 


TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW 
NAMES TO MAKE UP THE BAL 
ANCE, WITH TEN DOLLARS. 


IT iS ONE OF THE 
Largest, Most Perfect, and Most 
Valuable Engravings 


“ever seen in this country or Europe. 

This great premium—UNDOUBTED- 
4¥Y THE MOST VALUABLE EVER 
OFFERED BY .ANY NEWSPAPER 


| FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS—will be 


sent by mail on and after this d-te. 
tree of postage, on the terms pro- 
posed, to any post-office in the country 
where overlond rates are not charged; or 
it will be delivered at our office in this 
city, as may be preferred. 

Ve have already actually GIVEN 
AWAY more than 


FIFTY THOUSAND STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS 


as Premiums for New Subscribers, and we 
CHALLENGE ANY HUMAN BEING to 
whom either has been sent to say that he 
or she 1s not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 
We are preparing to send off this new, 
latest,and best premium by TENS OF 
THOUSANDS, and we respectfully urge 
our friends everywhere to commence the 
work of canvassing for new subscribers to 
secure at once this invaluable present. 
This beautiful steel engraving, ever 
vividly reminding us of the great and 
good Abrahim Lincoln, andthe crown- 
ing act of his wise and just administra- 
tion, should hang on the walls of EVERY 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND_BUSI- 
NESS OFFICE IN THE COUNTRY. 
We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfac§ 


AFORESAID TO°*EVERY 

SON WHO SHALL SEND US|} 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUb- 
I have ree*rive ithe Engraving from_your | SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, o- 
who will RENEW H:S SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 


tion in every case, and to all pariies, or the 
| money wil positively be refunded. 
| Orders will be rezistered in the order in 
which they are received, and t!e engrav- 
ings will +e delivered accordingly. 
Address 


HENEY C. BOWEN, 
P. O. Box 27°27, New Yorr 


‘NEW PREMIUM! 


‘SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 


HDWIN ¥. STANTON. 


Late Secretary of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of 
| this engraving, and will give one copy 
| printed on fine pasteboard to every 


- Old Subscriber 


who will send us the name of a new yearly 
subscriber, with the money. The 


ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage paid, to any post- 
office in the United States. 


Ten Minutes’ Work 


WILL GET THIS 


Beautiful Present. 
SEND US YOUR NAMES! 


Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 








“The Independent,” 


BOX 2787 NEW YORK. 


| 
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COCTOBER 5, 1871, 


NEW PREMIUM! 
GOLD & SILVER WATCHES 


OF THE 


United States Watch Company 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
THE INDEPENDENT 
' as follows: 


| For 100 new subscribers and $250 cash 
| we will give a No. 58 Watch, named “8, 
| M. Beard,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 
; karat gold hunting case. Cush price $200. 
| For 45 new subscricers and $110 cash 
| we will give a No, 88 Watch, named “R. 
| F. Pratt,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 karat 
| gold hunting case, ladies’ size. Cash price 





| For 70 new subscribers and $175 
cash we will give a No. 40 Watch, named 
“Edwin Rollo,” Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
(18 Karat gold hunting case. Cash price 
$150. 

| For 80 new subscribers and $75 cash we 
| will givea No. 40 Watch, named “ Edwin 
| Rollo.” Marion, N. J., in heavy sterling 
silver hunting case, gold joints. Cash 
price $65. 

| For 50 new subscribers and $125 cash 
| we will give a No. 60 Watch, named 
|“ John W. Lewis,” Marion, N. J., in extra 
| heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints. Cash price $100. 

For 40 new subscribers and $100 cash 
| we will give a No. 87 Watch, named 
| “George Channing,” Marion, N. J., in 
| heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
| joints, stem-winder. Cash price $80, 


«$4 


FOR NOTHING! 


Splendid Present! 
| ‘TERMS REDUCED. 


RITCHIE’S 


Celebrated Stee! Engraving of 
Hicks’s famous and beautiful 
Oil Painting, entitled 


“Authors of the United States,” 


now given away for every Five Dollars 
received from any one person—either on 
renewal of his own subscription for Two 
years, in advance; or, renewing for ONE 
year, in advance, and sending us with 
the same the name of one new subscriber; 
or for the names of two new subscribers. 

|. This wonderful steel engraving — size 
/19 by 85 inches—is one of Ritchie's 
{finest productions, and would be a 
‘splendid ornament to hang in auy par- 
lor or library in the United States. It 
contains a good-sized likeness of the 
following distinguished authors: 





BRYANT PARKE Gok 

‘ D 

| COOPER. MOTLEY. o> WES 
LONGFELLOW, BEECHER. 

| MISS SEDGWICK. CURTIS. 

| MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 
ML CHELLE Ont ak@ener FULLE: 
WILLIS, (OSSOLI), " 
HOLMER. CHANNING. 

NNEDY. MRS, STOWF. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND. 
IGF CAREY. WHITTIER. 
RENTICE. OWELL, 
G. W. KENDALL. BOKER, 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
POF. SAXE, 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD, 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY 
HORFMAN, ON COOKE: CO7zEN 
RESCOTT. 


The lowest retail price ot this beautiful 
' engraving before the steel plate came 1uto 
our possession was $1 

We have purchased it at a cost of $4,500, 
and now offer to give away the engravings 
|as above stated. The engraving will be 
| delivered at our office, or it will be 

carefully packed and sent free of charge 

{to any part of the country where 
there is a post-office — except to places 
_ where overland rates are charged. 

We have already given away over seven 
thousand comes, and hare not yet heard of one 
single tnstance of dissatisfaction. 

We believe this premium honestly to be 
‘the most valuable and be-utiful present 
ever offered by any newspaper for two 
subscriptions. Perfect sa‘isfic‘ion is ab- 
solutely guaranteed, or the money will be 
refunded in every case and to all persons 
who order this engraving on the liberal 
| terms proposed. 
| Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
Box 2787 New York. 





FOR NOTHINC! 


‘Crant and Colfax! 
TERMS REDUCED, 
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Weekly) who will send us 

we will send Harper's Weekly one y,.,° 
& present to any new subseri}); Year 9g 
periodical who will send us th. + Or tha 
three new subscribers to Tap [x 
ENT, with the money. ; 


, 
Harper's Bazar, 
with its fashion-plates. 
gravings, and minute inst 
to all matters pertainine 


$5 50. 


DUM eS pf 
DEPEyp, 


Ulustrations ra 
Fuctions n ress, 
to thet = 





“good society.” 
e will send THe InDEPEx 
year—price $2 50—ano 


ready a subscriber to H, 
who willsend us $5 
Harper's 





Our Young Folks. 


ais Magazine em‘ races the ..; 
range of subjects, the highest clas, ;)" 
trations, and the most distingyjs; = 
tributors that any one periodical om, 9. 
| sustain. ed a 

We willsend Tre INDEPENDEyy oney 

—price $2.50—and Or Yovye F; “a “Ay 
year—price $2.00—to any person wi 2 
send us $400; or we Willi os. \. 
Youne Fors one year to any person 
will send us the names of two ny, 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT Will: |), , 


’ cert 
The Youth's Companion 

THE Companion is the olds: pil ions, 
for young people in the country. . 
conducted with rare enterprise aii 
It is wide-awake, prectica] 
toned, and in the quality an¢ 
of its reading to youns 
superior Its contributors 
best writers in the country, 

We will send Tue Isprrrypr 





vho 








and ; 
and hie). 
1 adaptat 
} 


Prople } 


are among the 


yn 






year (price $2 50) and Four)’, ¢ cs 
for one year (price $1 50) to any person— 
not already @ subscriber to Yous), ‘Co 

panion—who will send us $3 25; or y. 
will send Youth's Companion one \i aNes a 


present to any xew subscriber for 

periodical who will send us the name. 
one new subseriber to THE INDEPENpry-, 
With the money. ~ 


American Agriculturist, 


More than a hundred thousand farms 
and others take it, and pronounce it f. 
rate. Jtisalsoa great favorite wit 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luy 

We will send Tne InpEPENDi yt » 
year—price $2 50—and the 4) 
Agriculturist for one year—price $1 7 
to any person who will send us ‘x3 33 
or we will send the American Ayo? 
turist One year as a present to any persoy 
who will send us the names of two yy 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, yit) 
the money. : 


Hearth and Heine 
an Illustrated Weckly ot sixteen ly 
handsome pages, for the Farm. Care 
and Fireside, meets with univers: {) 
from all classes of readers in town 
country. 

We will send Toe Ixprrexpryr «: 
year—price $2 50—and Hearth wid 1 
for one year—price $3—to any person 
already a subscriber to Hovith end I 
who will send us $5 00; or we w: 
Hearth and Home one year es 2 presen} t 
er new subscriber for that periodicalw) 
will send us the names of three new s 
scribers to THE INDEPFNDV ST With +), 
money. 


National Sunday-schoo! Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, clieapest, and ios 
popular Sabbath-scliool monthly in Ani- 
ica, and worthy of a plice in every fini 
Friends of the young should labor earnes. 
ly for its extensive circulation; and 
possible, introduce it into every Sabhyn. 
school class and Bible-class in the natio 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—anii the Nationu! Sy 
day-schocl Teacher (monly) for one year 
price $1 50—to any person (not already a 





















ALREADY GIVEN AWAY! 


We have decided to present to every sub- 
scriber who sends o>e new name with the 
money ($2.50) a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engramnas of President Grant 


| 
| OVER 40,000 
| 


present the same engravings to each new | 
subscriber whose name is thus sent—or, in | 
other words, we will give a double set of 
these beautiful engravings, sent free ot 
postage, for every new subscriber’s name 
sent with the money. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of the President and the 
Vice-President to be found in the country. 
They would be worth at the print stores 
$2 each, or $8 forthe double sect. The 
present offer of to sets of these Engray- 
ings (one to the new subscricer and one to 
the party sending the names) 13 the most 
liberal proposition for new subscriptions 
ever made by any newspaper in this coun- 
try or Europe. 

We ask you to respond promptly to this 
extraordinary ofter by soliciting your neicvh. 
bors and friends, one and ail, to become 
subscribers, and get this g-eat premium. 

With such a popular present to offer to 
everybody, it is hari to believe that, if it is 
known, anybody will retuse it. 

Address 


and Vice-Bresident Colfax; and wilt also | 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 

“THE INDEPENDENT.” 

Box 2787, New York. | 


The Atlantic Monthly. | 


The siandard literary magazine of the | 
country, with @ corps of contributors un- 
excelled by any magazine in the world. 
“An honor to American literature.” We 
will send THE INDEPENDENT one year— 
price $2.50—uand the At/antic Monthy one 
year—price $4—to any person (not already 
asubscriber to the Atlantic Monthly) who 
willsend us $5.50; or we will send the 
lt'antic Monthly one year a8 a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tot INDEPENDENT, with the 


Harper's Monthly 


Always rich, racy,and readable, popula 
alike with old and youn:, splendidly illus” 
trated, and worthy of its extensive pat- 
ronage. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Harper's Monthly 
— price $4—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to Harper's Monthy) who will 
send us $5 5U; or we will send 
Harper’s Monthly onc year as a present to 
any new subscriber f-r thet periodical 
who willscnd us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 


the money. The Galayy 


Bold, talented, liberal, attractive wniters, 
fine stories, and every way deserving its 
high position and | great prosperity. 

We will send ‘THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and The Gaiazg one 
year—price $4—to anv person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to The Ga who will 
send us $5 50; or we will send ‘alary 
one year to any new subscriber for that 
pcriodical who will send us the names of 
three new s1bscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, wirh the money. 


The Sunday Magazine. 

A monthly of recreation and instruc- 
tion, profusely illustrated. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the Sunday Mag- 
aeine one year—price $3 50—to any j 4 
son (uot already a subscriber to the Sun- 
day Magazine) who will send us $5 00; or 
we will send the Sunduy Magazine one 
year to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the names of three 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
with the money 


Harper's Weekly. 


A favorite everywhere and with every- 
body ; and all our subscribers, of course, will 








order it through us at the reduced price. 
We will send THE INDEPENDENT 


One year— price $2 50—and Harper's Week- 








Se ready e mubocatber two Horners 


must begin with the numbcr of the 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE 


money-order, bank-check, or express(P 


which we are able to offer t 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (ihe cash 
of which is $7 50) to any person W 
send us the names of three new subscri" 
with the money, $7 50; or who will ren” 
an old subscription four years 
and pay us $ 


subscriber to The Natione! Suidius) 
Teacher) who will sena us $5; 1 
will send the National Svidry-s! 
Teacher one year as a present to : 
new subscriber for that perodical 
will send us the name Of one new 
seriber to THE INDEPENDENT, witli ‘ly 


” Herald of Health 


A health journal ia the broaie-t) 
ing of tue word } ealth; i:cluding : 
relates to physical, moral and intel 
improvement. 

We will send Toe Inprreexpest 
year—price $2 50—and ®e Jk 
Hewith for one year—price £2 ('—to 
person who will send us $4 00; or we 

ir 





send the Herald of Heath ove yi 
present to any person whio will sen 
names of two new subsenbers to 
INDEPENDENT, Witi the money. 


Car-enter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 
We will send Tom inprrrnprsi | 
ty $2 50—and “ Six Months ut the 
White House”’—p:ice $1 50 —)« ¢ paid 
toany person who wil! send us or we 
will send “Six Months :t the WI 
House” as a present to ay person ¥ 
will send us the name of one new gib- 
scriber to Tae INDEPEEDENT, With the 
money 


Worcester's Unabridged Pictoria! 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this magniticent wx 
bridged pictorial dictionary—p:ice $10—! 
any person who will send us tle names! 
six new subscribers, with the moncy (31) 
orto apy person not in arrears wo Wi 
renew his subscription for eight yes 
and pay us $20. Th.s splendid volume, «! 
eighteen hundred and fifiy pages, is be 
coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is epo'cen, aud bs 
thousands it is pronounced vasily supe! 
to any other dictionary in t!e world. | 
is worth a whole hbrary ofordinary tra 
called books, and should be owned a 
placed on the centre-table for daily © 
sultation and s‘udy in every family. 9 
favorable contract with the Publis ™ 
enables us to offer it for t'e trifling ¢!: 
of obtaining six new subscribers, Reale 
if you are destitute, go to work. 


Crover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


* Great Premium! 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


Every Subscriber of 
The Independent. 


a's 














Wanting a Perfect sSscw 


ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renown 


No. 23Family Sewing Machine selis ivr> 
cash. 
any 
TWENTY-TWO new subsembers (¢¢ 
terms on first page), which. at our mst! 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—just the cash pr’ 
of the machine. 


We will present such a machine‘ 
rson who will send us the names ©! 


We simply want the names (wit! 


money) of twenty-two persons who do no! 
take our paper, and wlio really subscrite 
for it; they may be sent one at a tume, © 
alltogether they may beat onepost-ollice, 
or more than one—we are only partiena 
that they shall be dona-fide nev subserii«"* 
On this liberal offer we shall expect © 
send one of these indispensable housch0!’ 
articles into almost every village in 
country. P 


ld 


Persons intending to take advantaze ° 


this offer, and sending the subscribers 
names a3 they obtain them, w! 
state in each instance that they ave 
on this account. 


I] please 
sent 
3 offer 
ie papel 
ONEY- 
by post-ofl ce 


x ti 


All subscriptions sent unde! 


Remittances must be mace 


hip 


Address (with full directions how t?> 


the machines), 


HENEY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER. 
Box 2787, New York: 





COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE 


CLOTHES WRINGEB. 


3 bY 
WE have concluded arrangemenN as 
1S - 
price 
who wl 
pscriberss 


in advance, 


10. 
This Wringer is said by those who baw" 


tried it to be very simple, and equal to #°Y 
in 


use, 


regarded as indispensabie authoniy i, 








» Tepublican, and dictatorial. 
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The Independent. 


BRIDGES. 
BY H. HL 


Da! brave, strong hands that build and build, 
With stone and iron, and wooden beams, 
Conquering swiftest seas and streams, 
Linking each land to other land— 

No runner tarries to demand 

The secret of your road; what filled 
Foundations on which you micht build! 


Dh! brave, strong souls that build and build, 
And day by day cross stormy seas, 

With emiling eyes and steady knees— 

No mortal dreams what cost of tears 

Was spent to sink the hidden piers, 

Before their bitter strength had filled 
Foundations on which you could build! 





THE PATHWAY TO VICTORY. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


Vice-PRESIDENT OF THS UNITED States. 


From steadfast Maine to redeemed Cali- 
fornia—from the Pacitic slope to the At- 
lantic—the political horizon is aglow with 
the brilliant rays of Republican triumphs, 
and fhe huzzas of victory thrill millions of 
happy hearts. Montana, too, responds 
joyously to Connecticut, and Wyoming to 
North Carolina, as they range themselves 
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under the Republican banner ; while faith- 
ful Colorado clasps hands across the 
mountains with faithful Rhode Island in 
renewed pledges of fidelity to principle. 
The enemies of Republicanism, who have 
been exultingly prediciing its disintegra- 
tion and fall, find their prophecies but as 
tinkling brass as the grand party of prog- 
ress once more rouses itself for action, 
like a giant stirring himself in his strength. 
And the doubting and faint-hearted, who, 
like their predecessors in every campaign 
since 186%, were almost ready to concede 
that its work had been at last accom- 
plished, have been rebuked by the stern 
uprising of the rank and file of the noblest 
party that ever existed in the Republic, 
who, loving the cause and praying as well 
as working for it, attest the sincerity of 
their convictions, without offices or hon- 
ors, by their patriotic determination and 
their unselfish and energetic action. 

No! thanks to the noble enthusiasm of 
that army of true-hearted privates, another | 
victory for the right is evidently within its | 
grasp in the coming contest. True, there | 
have been needless and weakening diss°n- | 
sions and bickerings among its leading 
men, and unity should take the place ef | 
discord; for, if a house divided against 
itself cannot stand, a party divided within 
itself cannot triumph. The millions who 
hold no positions of trust or profit, but 
who labor so earnestly to win success for 
the cause they love, teach those who are 
called leaders, by their patriotic example 
the power and the ben fi 
political concord. 

But, despite these imperiling dissen- 
sions; despite prophecies of evil, already so 
algnally refuted ; despite some sins of omis- 
gion and commission, from which no great 
party can hope to be totally exempt, the 
prospects of successin 1872 are ht 
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than they were at the opening of the well- 
remembered national strugeles of 1860, | 
1864, and 1868. When Abraham Lincoln | 
was renominated, in 1864, prominent Re 
publican statesmen and papers hesitated | 


for some months as to his support. An- 
other national convention was called, and 
placed its nominecs in the ficld. But the 
people were mightier than politicians, and 
commanded the unity that finally won the 
brilliant triumph which hastencd the 
downfall of the Rebellion. 
elections of 1867 inspired our opponents 
with hopes of success, which the returns 
of November, 1868 dashed to the ground. 
And never were they more sanguine than 
in 1866. Then a President, with unex- 
ampled ingratitude and bitterness, had 
turned the whole power of his adminis- 
tration against the confiding party which 
had honored him by its bestowal. Iiis 
entire Cabinet, formarly Republicans, had 
followed in his footsteps. Republican sen- 
ators, generals, editors, with many talented 
associates, walked arm-in-arm at a national 
convention with their former opponents, 
Proclaiming that the work of their party 
had been accomplished by the end of the 
Rebellion andthe destruction of slavery, 
and that the hour for a new organization 
had already struck. The two distinguished 
men in Congress, who were regarded as 
the Republican leaders there—Crarces 


‘he state 


fF Sumner and Tuappevs Stevens—were 
3 denounced from one end of the land to 


the other, not only by ancient political 


» enemies, but also by the new confreres of 


these enemies, as wanton violators of the 
) Constitution they were sworn to support, 
» 4nd as reckless, miguided, malignant, anti- 
The most 
thameless personal calumnics were not 
f lacking. And from hundreds of stumps 
Preside nt and politicians united their 
Voleca in personal and political denuncia- 
tion against these able statesmy np. Had 
they been the unworthiest of Americans, 
they could not have been more vilely calum- 
» Diated. But the people again proved them- 
elves mightier than politicians. Turning a 
: deaf car to denunciations from the lips of 
> those in whom they had so rece ntly and 
" largely confided, they rallicd most enthu- 
q Bastically and unitedly at the polls win- 
| Binga more magnificent triumph than ever, | 
and showing that, though the bolt seemed 
ge enough to destroy any political | 
Party that had ever existed heretofore, the | 
lterg Were captains without followers } 
and the cause triumphed even more sig- | 
pally Without them than it had previously 
With them. It proved also how pointless 
and ineffective are personal calumny and 
Unjust denunciation when aimed at those | 
Whom the plain people, as Lincoln called | 
them, believe are striving faithfully to 
terve the country. 








Q the political struggles of this year, | 
Tesultine ag they have so much more 
usly than was expected, the suc- | 
fess of the administration of President 
Grant has been the stronghold ot Repub- 
léan candidates, speakers, and pence 
Ow the public debt has been steadily 
Melting away ; how the taxes h: } 
‘tthe same time, constantly diminished; | 
how the laws have been impartially en- | 
forced ; how protection even to the hum.- | 
t, against outrage and wrong, has been | 
_ uppermost thought, both in enactments 
™ action; how our only foreign compli- 
n has been changed from a tbreaten- 
a oan into a brilliant exemplar for 
iv ilizea world of the manner in which 
reartational controversies should be | 
ote ; how the national credit | 
tea oe till in the world’s mar- | 
undred oie cent. bonds realize one 
tench five _ the dollar, while the | 
eo Sedties on ote realize but eighty; | 
Dolicy of ema been averted by a} 
of Justice fc “s ion and philanthropy, 
Nakcaee Onesty ; how the nation 
Yeloped Hat ti its resources de- 
of laos mae uctions enlarged, its wages 
oor in ea aoe the deposits of its 
eased an te oa banks greatly in. 
Cause which ¢ iS has strengthened the 
tught hat a © many have at heart, and | 
Pation,” abo nents that the “ disinie- | 
iscoursea “ Which they have so largely | 
wn ranks aime be locked for in their 
Unphant lecio aer than among the tri- 
Ut, to tints Republicanism, 
radventure. in. success in 172 beyond 
» the Republican banner must 
» 88 in the past, with living 
€nd its wha of the organization 
i : tters. Its glorious history, 
tecord, the story of what ‘it 
this country and its people 
Q years since it won its first | 
TY Will never grow old. It | 
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) 1, Weekly) who will send iy 
R = M t U M * | we will send Harper's Weekly - 50; or 
— & present to any new subscriber T ag 
periodical who will send us the OF tha 
LVER WATCHES three new subscribers to Trp — of 
OF THE ENT, with the money. NDEPENp. 
, 
s Watch Company io, yy <fammers, Bazar, 
SUBSCRIBERS TO one en. 


IDEPENDENT 


ibseribers and $250 cash 


gravings, and minute instructions 
to all matters pertaining to the t 
regarded as indispensabi 
“ good society.” 


IN regard 
Ciletie, j 
€ authority in all 





(oO. SS Wateh, named “8, | 
‘ion, N. J., in heavy 18 | 
ag case. Cush price $200. | 
ibserioers and $110 cash 
‘0. 88 Watch, named “R, 
a, N. J., in heavy 18 karat 
¢, ladies’ size. Cash price 


subscribers and $175 
ea No. 40 Watch, named 

Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
inting case. Cash price 
bseribers and $75 cash we 
0 Watch, named * Edwin 
v. J., in heavy sterling 
ase, gold joints, Cash 


ibscribers and $125 cash 
, No. 60 Watch, named 
s.” Marion, N. J., in extra 
silver hunting case, gold 
ice $100. 
ibscribers and $100 cash 
No. 37 Watch, named 
ing,’ Marion, N. J., in 
ilver hunting case, gold 
ler. Cash price $80, 
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id Present! 
REDUCED. 


TCHIE’S 

iteel Engraving of 
ous and besutiful 
ting, entitled 


the United States,” 


-for every Five Dollars 
iy one person—either on 
vn subscription tor Two 
; or, renewing for ONE 
e, and sending us with 
ne of one new subscriber; 
of two new subscribers. 
11 steel engraving — size 
es—is One of Ritchie's 
ms, and would be a 
nt to hang in auy par- 
n the United States. It 
d-sized likeness of the | 
ruishe! authors: | 
BANCROFT. 
PARKE GODWIN. 
MOTLEY, 
REECHE 





= 


M 
‘HIE. 3 
LOWE 
BOKER, 
BAYARD TAYLOR 
STODDARD. 
Se R MELIA WELBY 
GALLAGHER. 
ENS. 


OKE. COZZED 
HALLECK. 


2) 


tail price ot this beautiful 
the steel plate came lato 
"as 
nased it at a cost of $4,500, 
give away the engravings 
The engraving will be 
r office, or it will be 
and sent free of charge 
of the country where 
office — except to places 
rates are charged. 


{and Fireside, meets with universal fayor 
r 


We will send THe INDEPEXp;. 
year—price $2 50—ano Larpoet 
one year—price $4—1o any perso 
ready a subscriber to Harper’ 
pe willsend us $5 50 


4 Azar 
D (not al. 
5 OF we w ) 
’ we wil 

mper’s Bazar one year es a preseset 
any new subscriber for that period,,° 
who will send us the names of three 1°! 
subscribers to Tae EPENDEN? — 
the money. » With 


Our Young Folks. 


Tas Magazine em: races the y 


range of subjects, the highest class of 
trations, an 


the most distinguis), 
tributors that any one periodica] a 
a! sustain. . 
V 


e willsend THE INDEPENDENT onc 
—price $2.50—and Our Youne For 
year—price $2.00—to any person wh; 
send us_ $400; or we Willi send On 

You nG@ Forxs one year to any Person Pe 
will send us the names of two heyy sy], ee 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT with the money 


The Youth's Companion, 


Tue Companion is the oldest Publicatio 
for young people in the country, and is 
conducted with rare enterprise and ability. 
It 1s wide-awake, practical, and hiot. | 
toned, and in the quality and adaptati cq 
of its reading to young px ople has rs 
superior Is contributors are amone the 
best writers in the country. aie 

We will send Tre INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's fompanion 
for one year (price $1 50) to any person— 
not already a subscriber to Youth’s Com. 
panion—who will send us $3 25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year asa 
present to any zew subscriber for tha, 
periodical who will send us the name of | 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDEN?. | 
with the money. ‘q 


American Agriculturist, 


More than a hundred thousand farmers 
and others take it, and pronounce it first. 
rate. Itisalsoa great favorite wit! ci 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luxury. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American | 
Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— | 
to any person who will send us $3 75; | 
or we will send the American Agricul. | 
turist one year as a present to any person | 
who will send us the names of two nw & 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with | 
the money. : 


Hearth and Home 


an Illustrated Weckly of sixteen large 
handsome pages, for the Farm, Garden, 


idest 
illus. 
Ccon- 
Osgi- 


year 


$ One 
0 will 


3 


PSs Fata a 


from all classes of readers in town and 
country. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Hearth and Ime 
for one year—price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $5 00; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT with the 
money. 


National Sunday-school Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, cheapest, and most 
popular Sabbath-school monthly in Amer- 
ica, and worthy of a place in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest- 
ly for its extensive circulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into every Sabbath- 
school class and Bible-class in the nation. ; 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun- 
day-schocl Teacher (monihly) for one year— 
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ly given away over seren 
nd have not yet heard of one 
dussatisfaction. 
is premium honestly to be 
ble and beutiful present 
any newspaper for two 
Perfect sa‘isfae'ion is ab- 
eed, or the money will be 
y case and to all persons 
engraving on the liberal 


YY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
0x 2737 New York. 
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NOTHING! 


and Colfax! 
> REDUCED, 


R 40,000 
GIVEN AWAY! 


led to present to every sub- 
GS Ore new name with the 
L copy of cach of Ritchie's 
ararns of President Grant 
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name is thus sent—or, in 
e will give a double set of 
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ery new subscriber's name 
oney. 
ings We warrant to be the 
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worth at the priut stores 
3 forthe double set. The 
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o respond promptly to this 
ler by soliciting yourneich- 
8, one and all, to become 
get this g-eat premium, 
popular present to offer to 
ard to believe that, if it is 
will retuse it. 


ry CC. BOWEN, 
er and Proprietor, 
“THE INDEPENDENT,” 


Box 2787, New York. | 
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lantic Monthly. 


literary magazine of the 
corps of contributors un- 
y magazine in the world. 
\merican literature.” We 
INDEPENDENT one year— 
{the Atiant:c Monthly one 
-to any person (not already 
the Atlantic Monthly) who 
.50; or we will send the 
j one year a8 a present to 
iber for that periodical who 
» names of three new sub- 


price $1 50—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to The National Sundau-school 
Teacher) who will sena us $3; or we 
will send the National Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subsciiber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, witii the 


Herald of Health. 


A health journal in the broadest mean- 
ing of tne word } ecalth; including all that 
relates to physical, moral and intellectual 
improvement. 

We will send To® INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and @e Herwd of 
Heth for one year—price $2 00—to eny 
person who will send us $4 00; or we will 
send the Herald of Hea'th one year 232 
present to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tun 
INDEPENDENT, Wiil the money. 


= ’ 
Car-enter’s Book, 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

We will send To& INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $2 50—and “ Six Months at the 
Vhite House’—p:ice $1 50—postage paid 

toany person who will send us $3; or we 
will send “Six Months st the White 
House” asa present to ary person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to Tre INDEPEEDENT, With the 
money. 


| Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
| Quarto Dictionary. 


| We will present this magniticent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15). 
orto apy person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for eight years 
and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pases is be 
coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is spoken, and by 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superior 
to any other dictionary in tle world. 
is worth a whole library ofordinary trash, 
called books, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table for daily con- 
sultation and s‘udy in every family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publishers 
enables us to offer it for the trifling effort 
of obtaining six new subscribers. Reader, 
if you are destitute, go to work. 


‘Crover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE. 


> Great Premium! 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


Every Subscriber of 
The Hndependent. 


Wanting a Perfect Sew- 
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racy, and readable, popula_ 
nd youn-, splendidly illus 
thy of its extensive pat- 


1 Tur INDEPENDENT one 
00—and Harper's Monthly 
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. liberal, attractive writers, 
d every way deserving its 
id great prosperity. 


ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 

GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 28 Family Sewing Machine sells jor $09 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names of 
TWENTY-TWO new subsenbers (sce 
terms on first page), which, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—just the cash price 
of ihe machine. a. 

We simply want the names (with the 
money) of twenty-two persons who do not 
take our paper, and who really subscribe 
for it; they may be sent one at a time, oF 
alltogether they may beat onepost-oflice, 
or more than one—we are only particular 
that they shall be dona-fide new subscriber’. 
On this liberal offer we shall expect to 
sen’ one of these indispensable househ0l 
articles into almost every village in the 
country. 
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Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers 
names a3 they obtain them, will — 
state in cach instance that they are sen 
on this account. . 4 

All subscriptions sent under this sone 
must bein with the number of the ae 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE cies 

Remittances must be made by post o°-", 
money-order, bank-check, or express (P* hip 

Address (with full directions how tos 
the machines), 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER. 
Box 2787, New York. 





COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 


We have concluded arrangements PY 
which we are able to offer t ; 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash will 
of which is $7 50) to any person eeu oh 
send us the names of three mew subscr! ot 
with the money, $7 50; or who will coset 
an old subscription four years in advances 
and pay us $10. 
This Weisger is said by those who aay 
tried it to be very simple, and equal to 


larper’s | in use. 


OCTOBER 5, 1871.] 
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With stone and iron, and wooden beams, 
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Oh! bray 
avd day by day cross stormy seas, 
With smiling eyes and steady knees— 


No mortal dreams what cost of tears 
Was spent to sink the hidden piers, 
Before their bitter strength had filled 
Foundations on which you could build! 





THE PATHWAY TO VICTORY. 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vice-PaueDENT OF THE Unitep Srares, 


From steadfast Maine to redeemed Cali- 
fornia—from the Pacific slope to the At- 
lantic—the political horizon is aglow with 
the brilliant rays of Republican triumphs, 
and fue huzzas of victory thrill millions of 
happy hearts. Montana, too, responds 
joyously to Connecticut, and Wyoming to 
North Carolina, as they range themselves 
under the Republican banner ; while faith- 
ful Colorado clasps hands across the 
mountains with faithful Rhode Island in 
renewed pledges of fidelity to principle. 
The enemies of Republicanism, who have 
been exultingly prediiing its disintegra- 
tion and fall, find their prophecies but as 
tinkling brass as the grand party of prog- 
tess once more rouses itself for action, 
like a giant stirring himself in his strength. 
And the doubting and faint-hearted, who, 
like their predecessors in every campaign 
since 1864, were almost ready to concede 
that its work had been at last accom- 
plished, have been rebuked by the stern 
uprising of the rank and file of the noblest 
party that ever existed in the Republic, 
who, loving the cause and praying as well 
gsworking for it, attest the sincerity of 
their convictions, without offices or hon- 
or, by their patriolic determination and 
their unselfish and energetic action. 

No! thanks to the noble enthusiasm of 
that army of true-hearted privates, another 
yictory for the right is evidently witain its 
grasp in the coming contest. True, there 
have been needless and weakening dissen- 
sions and bickerings among its leading 
nen. and unity should take the place ef 
discord; for, if a house divided against 
itself cannot stand, a party divided within 
itself cannot triumph. The millions who 
holdno positions of trust or profit, but 
who labor so earnestly to win success for 
the cause they love, teach those who are 
called leaders, by their patriotic example, 
the power and the bencficence, too, of 
political concord. 

But, despite these imperiling dissen- 
tions; despite prophecies of evil, already so 
denally refuted ; despite some sins of omis- 

, gion and commission, from which no great 
party can hope to be totally exempt, the 
prospects of successin 1872 are far brighter 
than they were at the opening of the well- 

remembered national struggles of 1860, 
1864, and 1868. When Abraham Lincoln 
wis rcnominated, in 1864, prominent Re- 
pullieen statesmen and papers hesitated 
forsome months as to his support. An- 
otler national convention was called, and 
pliced its nominecs in the ficld. But the 
people were mightier than politicians, and 
commanded the unity that finally won the 
brilliant triumph which hastened the 
downfall of the Rebellion. The state 
dections of 1857 inspired our opponents 
with hopes of success, which the returns 
of November, 1868 dashed to the ground. 
And never were they more sanguine than 
in 186. Then a President, with unex- 
ampled ingratitude and bitterness, had 
tumed the whole power of his adminis- 
tration against the confiding party which 
had honored him by its bestowal. His 
entire Cabinet, formerly Republicans, had 
followed in his footsteps. Republican sen- 
ators, generals, editors, with many talented 
associates, walked arm-in-arm ata national 
convention with their former opponents, 
Poclaiming that the work of their party 
had been accomplished by the end of the 





will illumine the brightest pages of our 
annals long after all who assisted in it 
shall have been gathered to their fathers, 
and will brighten under the eye of poster- 
ity asage after age rolls away. But it 
must have a future worthy ‘of its past, 
which shall prove that it cont/nues to be 
the party of Justice, of Humanity, of 
Progress, and Advancement; and which, 
without any new departure, will show 
that it can be surely relied on for the cor- 
rection of all existing abuses and the per- 
fection and establishment of all needed 
reforms. 

To answer in advance the criticisms 
of those who may reply that these senti- 
ments are only ‘‘glittering generalities,” 
I will specify a few points that, to achieve 
victory, and to make that victory a sub- 
stantial success for the nation afterward, 
should not, as it seems to me, be ignored. 

1, ReTRENcuMENT. Easy to agree to as 
a general proposition, its details are more 
difficult, when they involve razeeing of 
appropriations in our own section or our 
favorite branch of the public service. Wit- 
ness the years it required to bring down 
the army from a war to a peace basis, and 
to dispense with numbers of officers not 
necded, without injustice to the ofiicers 
themselves, on the one hand, or the taxpay- 
ers, on the other. At last, however, the law 
provides, with very general concurrence, 
that, a8 vacancics occur, the grades of 
general and licutenant-gencral are to re- 
main unfilled, while the major-generals are 
to be similarly reduced to three and the 
brigadiers to six. The same retrench- 
ment, on just principles, is yet to be ap- 
plied to the navy, where on active duty 
or through honofable retiracy on full rank, 
on account of age, wounds, etc., there are, as 
appears in the naval register, besides an 
admiral and vice admiral, 12 rear admir- 
als on the active list and 20 more on the 
retired list,25commodores on the active 
list and 51 more on the retired and re- 
served list, for our reduced navy of 8,500 
sailors. Surely no ore should object to 
the army rule being applied here—that, as 
vacancies occur, the positions remain un- 
filled till a reduction to a peace basis is 
effected. 

River and harbor improvements, sus- 
pended during the war, and limited to two 
millions per year for some years there- 
after, rose to five millions last year; and, 
so large were the needed appropriations 
for the costly post-office buildings in New 
York and Boston, that public works gen- 
erally (including rivers and_ harbors, 
custom-houses and_ post-offices, but 
excluding forts, navy-yards, and arsenals) 
foot up in the bills of last winter’s session 
over ten millions, in spite of the earnest 
efforts of the committees in charge of these 
subjects to keep down these aggregates. 
With what retrenchments can safely be 
made without detriment to the service, 
with no more Alaskas to pay for, with our 
pension appropriation doubtless at its max- 
imum ($34,000,000), with the interest on 
the national debt reduced by this Admin- 
istration from $124,000,000 per year to less 
than $110,000,000, and with its prospective 
reduction before 1873 to $100,000,000, the 
present Congress will doubtless earn and 
receive the heariiest public approval, when 
they adjourn next summer, for having 
brought down the future national expenses 
below $270,600,000 per year, perhaps even 
$10,000,000 less. 

2. Subsipies. Nothing seems more cer- 
tain than that, while the people have to 
bear the burdens of taxation caused by 
their great national debt, they are not will- 
ing that their annual appropriation bills 
should be swelled by subsidies, meritorious 
as some propositions of this kind may have 
seemed. And it is equally clear that there 
is a resistlessly strong public desire that 
railroad land-grants should cease, and that 
the republican hom estead principle of the 
reservation of the land for the free use of 
the actual settler, inaugurated by it on its 
first advent to power, should be main- 
tained and preserved inviolate. 

8. Amnesty. The undoubted public 
opinion of the country is that the time for 
general amnesty has arrived. A vast and 
bulky omnibus bill, relieving thousands of 
individuals by name from their dis- 
abilities, fell by its own weight at the 
close of the last Congress, though there 
was not the slightest objection by any one 
to ninety-nine hundredths of the names it 





Rewllion andthe destruction of slavery, 
and that the hour for a new organization 
lad already strack. The two distinguished 
men in Congress, who were regarded as 
the Republican leaders there—CHaRrves 
ftuxer and Toappevs SteveNs—were 
dnomeed from one end of the land to 
the cther, not only by ancient political 
fuemies, but also by the new confreres of 
these enemies, as wanton violators of the 
Coustitution they were sworn to support, 
tnd as reckless, miguided, malignant, anti- 
Kpublican, and dictatorial. The most 
tameless personal calumnies were not 
licking, And from hundreds of stuinps 
Presid nt and politicians united their 
Yoesin personal and political denuncia- 
lion ersinst these able statesmen. Had 
they beea the unworthiest of Americans, 
they could not have been more vilely calum- 
— But the people again proved them- 
ves mightier than politicians. Turning a 
deaf car to denunciations from the lips of 
those in whom they had so recently and 
largely Confided, they rallied most enthu- 
Mastically and unitedly at the polls win- 
ung more magnificent triumph than ever, 
ind showing that, though the bolt seemed 
8@ Cnough to destroy any political 
wa that had ever existed heretofore, the 
lters were captains without followers 
od the cause triumphed even more sig: 
pally Without them than it had previously 
Web them, It proved also how pointless 
ud luellective are personal calumny and 
Ujust denunciation when aimed at those 
Whom the plain people, as Lincoln called 
then, believe are striviug faithfully to 
*tve the country, 

ln the political struggles of this year, 
— as they have so much more 
agrager than was expected, the suc- 
“S of the administration of President 









contained. The trucst statesmanship and 
the wisest policy require that the great 
mass of the Southern people, who were 
really followers, and not leaders, shoufd 
e, by a general bill, relieved from all con- 
stitutional disabilitics. If any class should 
be reserved, to have their cases tested by 
special bills (such as those who, while still 
under oath and pay as congressmen and 
cabinet ministers, inaugurated the Re- 
bellion and kindled its baleful fires), they 
could be specially excepted from the 
operations of the gencral statute. But 
such classes would be small in number, 
and the exccption would not affect the 
general relief so much desired. 

4, Crvit Service Rerorw. The Re- 
publican party cannot afford to ignore or 
condemn that growing sentiment which 
demands that the incompetent and un- 
worthy should not be appointed to office, 
no matter what may be their political 
claims. Their last National Convention, 
at Chicago, pledged the incoming Admin- 
istration to “the reformation of the corrup- 
tions so shamefully nursed and fostered by 
Andrew Johnson”; ard the enormous 


increase of revenue under the same 
laws when administered by honest 
officers, with the prevention of tax 


evasion by the dishonest, attest how 
vigilance and impartiality in the enforce- 
ment of law have fulfilled this pledge. 
Among the few defaulters brought to 
light scarcely any received their appoint- 
ments from this Administration, and none 
of them meet with protection at its hands 
or aid in concealing their guilt. But the 
President has shown his desire for a more 
comprehensive plan of reform in the civil 
service, to increase its efficiency and ele- 
vate its character, conferring its honors 





Grant has been the stronghold of Repub- 
“an candidates, speakers, and editors. 
tow the public debt has been steadily 
Uding away; how the taxes have been, 
‘the same time, constantly Giminished ; 
_ the laws have been impartially en- 
eed ; how protection even to the hum- 
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more entirely on the basis of the highest 
qualifications and the most undoubted in- 
tegrity. He cheerfully signed the enact- 
ment of a Republican Congress on this 
subject, and promptly appointed a board, 
presided over by its ablest champion, to 
prepare the details of a practical and con- 
stitutional system. With this much-de- 
sired reform I hope also to see adopted, 
in time, what I recommended to my con- 
stituents ten years ago—the nomination of 
postmasters by the votes of the people 
interested, believing they can nominate 
these officers quite as judiciously as they 
now nominate sheriffs and clerks and 
treasurers. With such reforms in success- 
ful operation, I believe the Republican 
party would be more harmonious and 
powerful than without them. Cannot any 
one see that unity in New York, where 
even national success is imperiled by 
divisions as to patronage, would be worth 
more to the party than all the official ap- 
pointments in that state ? 

5. TARIFF AND INTERNAL REVENUE.— 
The pathway of duty on these subjects 
was plainly marked out when the last 
Republican National Convention resolved 
unanimously that ‘‘it is due to the labor 
of the nation that taxation should be equal- 
ized and reduced as rapidly as the national 
faith will permit”; and also that, as the na- 
tional debt had been contracted “for the 
| preservation of the Union for all time to 





period of redemption,” and the rate of in- 
terest reduced thereon ‘‘ whenever it can 
be honestly done.” The unexampled liqui- 
dation of over one hundred millions of 
| debt per year has elevated and fortified 
| our national credit, and the elasticity of 
our revenue system has been illustrated by 








increased receipts year by year, almost to 
the extent of the great reductions made by 
Republican Congresses since the war. But, 
with $409,000,000 of receipts during 1870, 
duty compels again a recurrence to the 
text of the platform on which the people 
placed the Republicans in power. Besides 
the annual reduction of one per cent. of the 
principal of the debt to which the national 
faith is pledged by law, and the prompt 
payment of the interest and all other 
national expensés, the next Congress 
could safely reduce taxation sixty to cighty 
millions, leaving a safe margin to guard 
against unexpected reverses in the finan- 
ces. And thus will again be redeemed the 
pledge made to the labor of the nation to 
reduce taxation as rapidly as the national 
faith will permit. 

The tariff having been increased during 
the war avowedly to increase the revenue, 
and to offset also the internal taxes then 
levied on home manufactures, the last 
Congress_reduced it from an average of 45 
per cent. to 40 per cent. But other reduc- 
tions can now be safely and judiciously 
made. 

Tea and coffee are the poor man’s 
necessaries of life, of which he consumes 
per head as many pounds as the rich ; and 
they are not produced on our goil. The 
duties on them—like internal taxes on 
home manufactures, incomes, etc.—are 
essentially war taxes, which should be 
wisely kept in reserve by the nation for 
the enormous expenses and great moueta- 
Ty exigencies of war. 

In regard to other ameliorations as to 
the burdens of taxation details can easily 
be arranged when the principles are set- 
tled on which reductions suould be made, 
Unless Congress is expected to discrim- 
inate against American industry, it must 
keep in view American wages, the highest 
in the world, and itis to be hoped always 
to remain so; for, where labor enjoys the 
highest wages, and realizes the greatest 
proportion of value it creates, there are 
the people most prosperous and happy. 
So also must the fact that iron, woolen, 
and cotton. manufactures are essential to 
our true independence pe kept steadily in 
view. Suicidal, indeed, would be the blow 
that would blindly strike down the great 
industries of the nation, or compel them 
as an alternative to reduce the usages of 
their employees to the European standard. 

With all the darkening of counsel on 
the tariff question, the wisest reform and 
the truest landmark of legislation, in my 
opinion, is, within the range of duties 
levied for revenue, and not for proh ibition, 
to make fair competition between foreign 
articles, produced by cheap labor, and 
American manufactures, produced by 
American labor at American wages—to 
make free the hundreds of articles from 
which so little revenue is received as 
scarcely to pay the cost of collection, to 
lighten the duties on or to render free raw 
materials not produced in our own country, 
and whose importation would quicken our 
manufacturing interests, give employment 
to our laborers, and enable us to add to 
our exports of manufactures, and to keep 
taxation es high as it will bear on the 
luxuries and vices of mankind. 

To sum up—for I must not draw more 
heavily on your space—the Republicans 
have only to show by their acts that theirs 
is the party of genuine practical reform— 
that, founded as it was on the noblest 
reform of the age, and carrying one reform 
after another, it can be surely relied on as 
a living party of living, earnest men, to 
face and settle wisely every living issue of 
the present and the future, as it has in the 
past—and it will continue both to deserve 
and command success. And thus, against 
the bitterest opposition it may encounter 
from the party that realizes how another 
defeat will insure to it the confusion of 
tongues and the final dispersion which its 
attempts at a New Departure so strikingly 
prefigured, the old Republican phalanx 
will again walk in the pathway to victory. 





MR. BEECHER’S DOCTRINAL 
BASIS. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


Borg the timid and the censorious who 
have at any time made a bugbear of Mr. 
Beccher’s theology would do well to read 
attentively and in the spirit of candor 
his “ Life of Jesus the Christ.” The ap- 
prehensions of the former will be allayed, 
and the accusations of the latter silenced, 
in the main, by the round, full, catholic 
orthodoxy of thisremarkable book. May 
I be pardoned here for a personal reminis- 
cence which suggests a timely moral? 
Some of the earlier sermons of Mr. 
Beecher, published in Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, made no staail stir about Lis doctriu- 
al tendencies; and for aman to be sus- 
pected of having a fendency is sometimes 
worse than to be convicted of a heresy! 
Letters came pouring in upon me, as the 
responsible editor, urging that Toe INDE- 
PENDENT should refute, or, at least, dis- 
claim his views or suppress his sermons! 
One week the burden was his ‘‘ Universal- 
ism”; another it was his ‘‘ Unitarianism”; 
and again his ‘‘ Phrenological Material- 
ism” or his ‘“‘Naturism”! Buta careful 
coliation of his sermons and a study 
of the workings of his mind satisfied 
me then that, notwithstanding rhetorical 
expressions that could not be squared with 
the Catechism there was no just cause 
for such fears; that Mr. Beecher, speaking 
always with intensity upon the point he- 
fore him, would fairly balance himself in 
the course of his own handling of com- 
plementary truths; and that it would be 
most unfortunate to crowd him into the 
controversial defense of a position which 
he had not logically assumed. And so 
these letters were answered privately, or 
by short parrying paragraphs in Tue Ly- 
DEPENDENT to this effect: ‘‘ Here is a 
mind that revolves in a larger orbit of 
thought and feeling than the mechanical 
orrery admits of, and whose eccentricities 
are not laid down in the tables. We may 
not always be able to sight him with our 
theological telescopes; but we must allow 
for parallax, and let him fill out his orbit.” 
Well, how grandly he has rounded it up 
let this book testify, where his system of 
belief shines full-orbed, and reflects the 
truth of the Gospel. To be sure, there are 
chromatic differences between some 
aspects of his system and the same truths 
as reflected in the symbols of the church ; 
but the test of the spectrum will exhibit 
the ore of the Gospel as the illuminating 
power of this theological Mars up to the 
full average of purity and intensity. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Beecher that his 
name is not Apollinaris; and it is for- 
tunate for the church that this is not the 
fourth century. Apollinaris attempted to 
solve the mystery of the incarnation by 
denying that Christ hac a proper human 
spirit, and maintaining that ‘‘the Divine 
Nature supplied in him the place of the 
spirit (pneuma), or ratiunal mind (nous).” 
This view had been foreshadowed as early 
as the second century—its advocates, hold- 
ing strongly the divine unity, being known 
as Monarchians ; and, inasmuch as such 
an incarnation must involve the suffering 
of the Divine Nature in the atonement, 
some who gave prominence to this 
aspect were further known as Puripas- 
sians. Inits inception the doctrine that 
Christ was simply the Divine Spirit in a 
human body was adverse to the Trinita- 
rian view of the Divine Nature, and it 
harmonizes better with a modal than with 
an essential Trinity. Perhaps an over- 
vigorous logic would even run it into 
Pantheism. But in Apollinaris it was not 
the doctrine of the Trinity, buta rational 


view of the nature of Christ. A man of 
large culture, of high intellectual power, 





and of deep and earnest piety, he com- 


Christology, that was concerned in his | 


manded wide attention by his Christol- 
ogy; yet he brewed a storm of contro- 
versy under which he himself went down, 
by the solemn decree of the Second Gen- 
eral Council, at Constantinople, in 331, 
that there was in Christ ‘‘a true body and 
areasonable soul,” and that Apollinaris 
was a heretic! 

In these days Mr. Beccher may put 
forth the same doctrine, may adopt any 
refinement of it, may be an Apollinarian 
or &@ Monarchian Patripassian; and no 
one will imagine that this is anything 
more than a fair sudject of speculation 
and of diversity among Christian men 
who think at all upon such questions. 
Only weshould keepin mind that Mr. 
Beecher’s doctrine of the incarnation is 
not a “new departure,” nor a return, as 
he supposes, to biblical simplicity; but is 
the reviving of an old philosophy, which 
failed to stand its ground. It has been 
said that inventors might save themselves 
much labor by visiting the Patent Office, 
and learning how often their theories 
have been already attempted; and so it 
would help our theological theories to air 
them in the halls of dogmatic history. 
But such questions must come up anew 
from age to age; and thoughtful minds 
may originate afresh what other ages 
have discussed and, perhaps, discarded. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
disparage Mr. Beccher’s philosophy of the 
incarnation, nor even to discuss it; but 
simply to state it, and for comparison to 
give the received view of the church. It 
will become Mr. Beecher’s reviewers to 
imitate his own modesty and reverence in 
the handling of this great mystery. The 
real point is: What do the Scriptures 
teach ? 

Mr. Beecher lays stress upon the phrase 
‘in the flesh,” as intended to teach that 
Christ was a man as to his body only. 
But this phrase is often the simple equiva- 
lent of man, or mankind, including the 
moral and intellectual powers, as well as 
the physical features, that distinguish the 
human race Thus: “By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified”; ‘‘ that no 
flesh should glory in His presence”; ‘ ex- 
cept those days should be shortened there 
should no flesh be saved.” Mr. Beecher 
presses Phil. ii, 7—‘‘ the form of a serv- 
ant’—to favor his view. But, if the form 
of a servant means only the outward 
semblance of a man, without the spiritual 
essence, must no the same word in the 
preceding clause—“‘ the form of God”— 
be limited to the semblance of the Deity, 
to the exclusion of the substance? To 
get rid of the humanity by such an exegesis 
is to get rid of the divinity also. Mr. 
Beecher’s biblical argument is wholly of 
this negative sort. But on the positive 
side, in favor of the common view of the 
church, we have the fact that Christ was 
called a man, and was so regarded by his 
contemporaries and dcisciples. He spake 
of himself as the Son of Man—that is, the 
typical man; and, after his resurrection, 
his apostles continued to speak of him as 
aman. Now, Mr. Beecher himself, speak- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount, says: 
‘““This discourse recognizes the soul as 


the man. The body is only a passive in 
strument. Itis the soul that determines 
manhood.” How, then, could Christ 


speak of himself as ‘“‘the Son of Man,” 
and how could inspired apostles speak of 
him as man, if that which determines man- 
hood were utterly wanting inhim? Dr. 
W. Lindsay Alexander has well said: ‘If 
it is essential to the nature of man that he 
have body, soul, and spirit, then he who 
has only body, or body and soul, is not a 
complete and properman. If the Divine 
Spirit supplied the place of a rational na- 
ture in Christ, this was not an incarnation 
of Deity in him; but a divine power was 
exerted by which a deficiency in his con- 
stitution was supplied,” and his hu- 
man life was simply the animal life 
of man. If, as Mr. Beecher imagines, the 
Divine Spirit shrunk itself to the condi- 
tions of humanity, this seems to be only 
another way of saying that Christ was a 
man as to spirit, as well as in body. Mr. 
Beecher would thus bring God nearer to 
us in love; but does he not impair the 
tenderness of Christ’s sympathy, and also 
the argument to us from his temptation? 
The sorrows, the joys, the sympatbics of 
Christ were human in their expression ; 
and so he lays his heart to ours. More- 
over, he suffered, being tempted. Now 
“God cannot be tempted with evil,” and 
he long ago cast Satan out of Heaven. 

Hence, that God should overcome the 
Devil docs not take hold of me with en- 
couragement; as when I see Jesus—with 
human susceptibilities, tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin— 
resisting by prayer and the Word of God, 
just as he will help me to resist and over- 
come. And the dignity put upon human- 
ity by the incarnation seems incomparably 
greater according tothe church theory than 
by that of Apollinaris; for it is the spirit 
in man that has fallen and degraded his 
nature, and the exhibition of a human 
spirit absolutely holy is the exaltation of 
humanity to the normal type of divine 
sonship. It was the renovation of the 
hag that Christ effected by coming in the 

esh. 

For sueh reasons the doctrine that there 
was in Christ ‘‘a true body and a reason- 
able soul” scems best to accord with the 
Scriptures and with philosophy. But 
the subject is encompassed with difficult- 
ies, and the best advice with which to 
conclude is: Let no one bastily adopt Mr. 
Beecher’s vicw ss a new philosophy of 
relicf ; let no one shun to read his book 
through suspicion of an old heresy re- 
vived; but let every mind feel the quick- 
ening and every heart enjoy the comfort 
which this book cannot fail to bring to 
whoever shall put himself in contact with 
the mind of the author and the scul of his 
theme. 





THE APPROACHING EPISCO- 
PALIAN CONVENTION. 


POSITION OF THE HIGH CHURCH 
PARTY. 


BY REV. L. W. BACON. 


I’e ego qui quondam—that is to say, a 
few weeks since I wrote an article for THE 
INDEPENDENT on the position of the Low 
Church recalcitrants in the Episcopal 
Church, which was copied with large ap- 
proval by Episcopalian newspapers. Is it 
too much to hope that the dominant 
party in that Church, which read and 
transcribed complacently when an out- 
sider to the family dispute had a word to 
say concerning their antagonists, will give 
like attention when he speaks of their side ? 
I fear that it is. 

The weak point in the position of Mr. 
Cheney and his partisans is its inconsist- 
ency with their own principles. Accord- 
ing to them, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is a voluntary association of Chris- 
tians—one of the many sects formed by 
elective afinity—which commends itself 
to their preference by certain supposed 
advantages of ritual, or discipline, or doc- 
trinal statement. Asa voluntary associa- 
tion, it has no claim on the allegiance of 
all Christians, and is, therefore, under no 
correlative obligation to receive and retain 
all Christians. It is limited only by such 
general principles of duty as apply to clubs 
in general, and within these is at liberty to 
exclude or retain at its own sweet will. 
When, therefore, a gentleman holding 
these views lifts up his voice in bitter com- 
plaint that things are required of him in 
that association which his conscience does 
not permit, the short and easy answer to 
his wail is, Why do you stay in it, then? 
And when, in reply, it comes out that his 
reasons are partly pecuniary, it is no 
wonder that people are tempted to reckon 
him rather a Brummagem sort of martyr. 

[Permit me here, by the way, to pro- 
test against your editorial parallel between 
Mr. Cheney and Father Hyacinthe, as two 





“yeformers within the Church.” The 


THE INDEPENDENT 


cases are utterly unlike, in character as 


well as indimensions. Father Hyacinthe, 
believing himself to be unjustly deposed 
and excommunicated by the authorized 
tribunal of the Church Catholic, bows to 
the deposition, lays off his ecclesiastical 
garb, and gives up the noblest pulpit inthe 
world, abstains even from the communion 
until loosed from his excommunication by 
& priest,on the ground that this act was 
unjust, and, therefore, invalid. Mr. 
Cheney’s position aud course are the exact 
contrary. | 

Per contra: The weak point in the posi- 
tion of the High Church party is also that 
its course is at variance with its principles. 

According to the High Church view, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States is the one Church of Christ 
for this country, the one authorized chan- 
nel of covenanted mercy to all its popula. 
tion. As such, it has asacred claim on the 
adhesion and allegiance of every Christian 
in the land; in fact, every baptized Chris- 
tian in the land is ¢pso facto in the relation 
of membership in that church, although 
most of them, by a dereliction more or less 
criminal, being unfaithful in the duties o¢ 
their membership, and frequenters of 
schismatic conventicles, are reckoned as 
non-conforming members. 

Whatever may be tiought of the cor- 
rectness of this view of the Church, it is 
Certainly clear aud comprehensible, and is 
heid with great ardor by many excellent 
gentlemen, and by a much larger number 
of ladies. 

Of course, the claim to universal fealty 
involves a correlative duty. If it is the 
duty of every individual, sud @ispendio sa- 
lutis, to enter the Church and abide therein, 
it is the duty of the Church to keep open 
doors* for her returning prodigals, and to 
enforce no such terms upon tender con- 
sciences within her pale as shall make it 
impossible for them to remain. 


Now, it is no more obvious, on the one 
hand, that the Cheney party are dealing 
with their ‘‘ voluntary association” as if 
it were the Church, in which they were 
bound to stay, and which was bound to 
make it possible for them to stay, than it 
is that the High Church party are running 
their ‘‘ Church Catholic” in the spirit of a 
sect, as if it were a ‘‘snug little Zion of 
their own ’—a private religious club, from 
which they had aright to drop unpleas- 
antly conscientious members and black- 
ball objectionable candidates. In the words 
of their favorite laureate, N. Tate, their 
“heart is fixed, ’tis bent,” to keep a small, 
select, and genteel church of people of 
good society and correct views on church 
questions, with missions among the lower 
orders and the Miuncsota Indians; so, the 
sooner people of vulgar revivalist sympa- 
thies and Calvinistic views, like Mr. Che- 
ney, find that itis no place for them the 
better for all concerned. 

The two parties present this curious 
double contradiction—each contradicting 
the other and each contradicting itself. 
It is pleasing toa contemplative mind to 
anticipate the use which will be mace to 
and fro in the Convention of the argumen- 
tun ad hominem. 

In saying these things of the narrowness 
of position of the High Church party, we 
do not at all deny thatin some respects 
that party shows the widest liberality. 
Notwithstanding the wide doctrinal varia- 
tions which prevail within the Church, we 
do not now remember an instance in 
which this party has ever made these a 
ground of complaint. In Mr. Cheney’s 
case no objection whatever is made to his 
holding and preaching doctrines in contra- 
vention of those of the Prayer Book, so 
long as he is willing to say the formula. 
Substantial diversity under external uui- 
formity may be allowed, but the external 
uniformity it must have. In esscntials, 
liberty, in non-essentials, unity, is the im- 
proved canon of the modern Church. 

The great and useful mission of the 
High Church party in American Christen- 
dom has been to testify in favor of the 
unity of the Church of Christ. While the 
air has been somewhat sickishly redolent 
of Christian Union, of the Evangelical 
Alliance, or of the Cather type, which pre- 
supposes competing organized sects as the 
normal factors composing the Church, 
that are expected to ‘‘waive their differ- 
ences” occasionally in Tract Societies 
and Moral Breakfasts and May Anniversa- 
ries, it has been refreshing to hear one 
voice, however feeble, lifted up in protest, 
and refusing stoutly to help the perpetuity 
of these schisms by contributing to the 
organization of diplomatic relations be- 
tween them. If there was a half-con- 
sciousness of something quecr in their own 
attitude in this protest, all the more honor 
to those who were willing even to appear 
a littie funny in the discharge of a great 
duty. 

If the High Church party in the Epis 
copal Church (a party which is equal to 
the whole, the other party not having 
pluck enough to make itself felt in the 
policy of the Church)—if the High Church 
party bad really conceived and followed 
out the bearing of its own priuciples, 
there would have been danger of its be- 
coming a great, comprehensive, and pow- 
ful organization. Without the slichtest 
compromise of principle, it might have 
included within the same “ obedience” 
churches of different rites—Anglican, Mo- 
ravian, Lutheran, and Non-Anglican or 
Puritan. By its really sincere and bona 
fide plea of Christian union it might have 
won many ministers, continuing to serve 
in other denominations, to accept of Epis. 
copal ordination and supervision, and so 
diffuse the graccs attendant on the apos- 
tolical succession among the sheep of noa- 
conforming folds. And even among min- 
isters not ‘‘ validly” ordained it might 
have given friendly recognition to preach- 
ers whom it could not acknowledge tu be 
(what they refuse to be considered) priests ; 
and so, under all necessary guards and 
conditions, might have re-enforced the 
eccicsia docens with a body of teachers that 
were not also “celebrants.” By sucha 
policy the Episcopal Church might have 
become, perhaps, a vast, preponderant 
ecclesiastical force. 

Happily for Christian union, which is 
favored, not by the aggrandizement and 
consolidation of sects, but rather by their 
disintegration, this danger is past; the 
corporation which claims to be the sole 
channel of covenanted grace for the nation 
is managed as the most sectarian of sects. 
It will admit no diversity of measures, nor 
of clerical organizations and disciplines. 
It will have no itinerancies, no street- 
preachers, no revivals, no camp-meetings, 
no prayer-meetings, no ‘orders,’ no 
“missions,” no ‘‘retreats.” It will tol- 
erate no worship except according to a 
provincial European rite known as Act 
of Parliament 5 Edw. VI, Chapter 1. 
Consequently it accepts its inevitable 
place as one of the most respectable and 
useful of the minor sects, mainly distin- 
guished by an unpleasant way of behaving 
toward its neighbors. 

P.S.—Since this article was begun I 
have received a copy of a petition to the 
General Convention, circulated by some 
liberal-minded presbyters of the Diocese 
of Connecticut, looking toward cath- 
olicity and comprehensiveness. It pro- 
poses to relieve tender consciences from 
the burden of the baptismal service, by a 
marginal gloss on the word regenerate. 
One of them tells me that some of the 
most radical of the Evangelicals have 
given assurance that this concession 
would satisfy them. The announcement 
is fatal to his plan. The course which 
would be entirely satisfactory to the 
Evangelical brethren is precisely the one 
which the Convention will decline to 
adopt. They will prefer to keep the 
Church select 








THE DEVIL'S GRIST-MILL. 


BY REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


Tne above name has been given to one 
of the Geysers of California, that group of 
boiling springs, now famous. Indeed, the 
whole region has been baptized witb 
Satanic nomenclature. 

The guide showed us what he called the 
“‘ Devil’s Mush-pot,” the ‘‘ Devil’s Pulpit,” 
the ‘‘ Devil’s Machine Shop,” and, hearing 
a shrill whistle in the distance, we were 
informed it was the ‘‘ Devil’s Tea-kettle.” 
Seeing some black water rushing from a 
fountain, from which the people of the 
neighborhood and tourists dip up genuine 
ink, we were told it was the ‘“ Devil’s 
Inkstand.” Indeed, you are prepared for 
this on the Pacific Rairoad, as your cuide- 
book points you to the “ Devil’s Gate,” 
and the ‘‘ Devil’s Slide,” and the ‘‘ Devii’s 
Peak.” 

We protest against this surrender of all 
the Geysers to the Arch Demon. All the 
writers talk of the place as infernal. We 
do not believe this place so near to Hell as 
to Heaven. We doubtif Satan ever comes 
here. He knows enough of hot climates, 
by experience, to fly from the hiss of 
these subterraneous furnaces. Standing 
amid the roaring, thundering, stupendous 
wonder of two hundred spouting water 
springs, we felt like crying out: “ Great 
and marvelous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty!” 

Let all the chemists and geologists of 

the world come and see the footstep of 
God in crystals of alum and sulphur and 
salt. Here is the chemist’s shop of the 
continent. Enough black indelible ink 
rushes out of this well, with terrific plash, 
to supply all the scribes of the world. 
There are infinite fortunes for those who 
will delve for the borax, nitric and sul- 
phuric acid, soda, magnesia, and other 
valuables. Enough sulphur here to purify 
the blood of the race, or in gunpowder to 
killit; enough salt to savor all the vege- 
tables of the world. Its acid water, which 
waits only for a little sugar to make it 
delicious lemonade, will yet be found in 
all the drug stores of the country. The 
water in one place roars like a steamboat 
discharging its steam. Your boots curl 
with the heat as you stand on the hot 
rocks, looking. Almost anywhere a thrust 
of your cane will evoke a gush of steam. 
Our thermometer, plunged into onespring, 
answered cne hundred and seventy-five 
degrees of heat. Thrust in the ‘‘ Witch’s 
Cauldron,” it asserted two hundred and 
fifteen degrees. ‘‘ The Inkstand ” declared 
itself two hundred degrees. An artificial 
whistle placed at the mouth of one of 
these Geysers may be beard miles away. 
You get a hot bath without paying for it. 
The guide warns you off the crust in cer- 
tain places, lest you at the same moment 
be drowned and boiled. Here an egg 
cooks hard in three minutes. 
Tie whole scene is unique and incom- 
parable. The Yosemite makes us think of 
the Alps; San Francisco reminds us of 
Chicago; Foss, the stage-driver, hurling 
his passengers down the mountain at 
breakneck speed, suggests the driver of 
an Alpine diligence; Hutchings’s mo:wn- 
tain horse, that stumbled and fell flat 
upon us, sugested our mule-back ex- 
periences in Téte Noir Pass of Switzer- 
land; but the Geysers remind us of noth- 
ing that we ever saw, or ever expect to 
see. They have a voice, a bubble, a 
smoke, a death-rattle peculiar to them- 
selves. No photographist can picture them, 
no words describe them, no faucy sketch 
them. 

You may visit them by either of two 

routes; but do not take the advice of Foss, 
the celebrated stage-driver. You ought to 
go by one route, and return the other; yet 
Foss has made thousands of travelers be- 
lieve that the only safe and interesting way 
to return is the way they go—namely, by 
his route. They who take his counsel 
miss some of the grandest scenery on the 
continent. Any stage-driver who by his 
misrepresentations would shut a tourist 
out of the entrancing beauties of the 
‘ Russian Valley” ought to be thrashed 
with his own raw-hide. We heard Foss 
bamboozling a group of travelers with 
the idea that on the other route the roads 
were dangerous, the horses poor, the ac- 
commodations wretched, and the scenery 
worthless. Wecame up in time to combat 
the statement with our own happy experi- 
ences of the Russian Vallcy, and to save 
his passengers from the oft-repeated im- 
pesition. 
And thus I have suggested the chief an- 
noyance of Californian travel. The rival- 
ries of travel are so great that it is almost 
impossiole to get accurate information. 
The stage-drivers, guides, and hotel pro- 
prietors, for the most part, are financially 
interested in different routes. Going to 
Yosemite Valley by the ‘‘ Calaveras route,” 
from the office in San Francisco where 
you buy your tickct to the end of your 
journey, everybody assures you that J. M. 
Hutchings, one of the hotel-keepers of 
Yosemite, is a scholar, a poet, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian, and that to him all 
the world is indebted for the opening of 
the valley. But, if you go in by the 
‘*Mariposa route,” then from the office 
where you get your ticket, along by all 
the way-stations and through the moun- 
tain passes, you are assured that Mr. Lie- 
dig, the hotel-keeper of Yosemite, is the 
poet and Christian; and that J. M. Hutch- 
ings aforesaid is a nobody, a blower, a 
dead beat, the chief impediment to the 
interests of Yosemite--or, to use a gencric 
term, a scalawag. 

The fact is that no one can afford in 
California to take the same route twice, for 
each one has a glory of its own. Ifa 
traveler have but one day for the Louvre 
Gallery, he cannot afford to spend it all in 
one corridor ; and, as California is one great 
picture gallery, filled with the master- 
pieces of Him who paints with sunshine 
and dew and fire, and sculptures with 
chisel of hurricane and thunderbolt, we 
cannot afford to pass more than once be- 
fore any canvas or marble. 

But whatever route you choose for the 
“Hot Springs,” and whatever pack of 
stage-driver yarns you accept, know this— 
that in all this matchless California, with 
climate of perpetual summer, the sky 
cloudiess, and the wind blowing six 
months from the genial west; the open 
field a safe threshing-floor for the grandest 
wheat harvests of the world; nectarines 
and pomegranates and pears in abundance 
that perishes for lack of enough hands to 
pick; by a product in one year of six 
million five hundred thousand gallons of 
wine proving itself the vineyard 
of this hemisphere; African callas 
and wild verbenas, and groves of olean- 
der and nutmeg; the hills red with five 
thousand cattle in a herd, and white with 
a hundred and fifty thousand sheep ina 
flock; the neighboring islands covered 
with wild birds’ eggs, that enrich the 
markets, or sounding with the constant 
“‘Yoi-Hoi,” ‘‘ Yoi-Hoi” of the sca-lions 
that tumble over them ; a state that might 
be called the ‘‘Central Park” of the 
world; the gulches of gold pouring more 
than fifty million of dollars a year into 
the national lap; lofty lakes, like Tahoe, 
set erystalline in the crown of the moun- 
tain; waterfalls so weird that you donot 
wonder that the Indians think that who- 
soever points his finger at them must die, 
and in one place the water plunging from 
a hight more than sixteen times greater 


makes you ask more questions, or bow in 


interesting reminiscences than the world- 
renowned Californian Geysers! 





at five o’clock in the morning, rousimg you, 


than Niagara—even in such a country of 
marvels as this there is nothing that 


profounder awe, or come away with more 


There isa bang at your bed-room door 


to go up and explore them; and, after 
spending an hour or two in wandering 
among them, you come back to the break- 


California, jolly, obliging, intelligent, rea- 
sonable. As you mount the stage for de- 
parture, you give him a warm shake of the 
hand, and suggest that it would bea grand 
thing if some one with a vein of poetry in 
his mind and the faith of God in his heart 
would come round some day, and, passing 
among the Geysers, with a sprinkle of hot 
steam would baptize them with a Chris- 
tian name. 

Let us ascribe to Satan nothing that is 
grand or creative or wise. He could not 
make one of these grains of alum. He 
could not blow up one of these bubbles on 
the spring. He does some things that 
seem smart; but, taking him all'in all, he 
is the biggest fool in the universe. 

If the Devil wants to boil his “ Tea- 
kettle,” or stir his “‘Mush-pot,” or whirl 
his “ Grist-mill,” let him do it in his own 
territory. Meanwhile, let the water and 
the fire and the vapor, at the lift of 
David’s orchestral baton, PRAISE THE 
Lorp! 





GOOD-BYE. 
BY ROSE TERRY. 


FAREweELt to thee, my house of clay! 
Long have we two been bound together, 
But 1 forsake thy porch to-day, 
And yield thee up to wind and weather; 
Sleep, sleep at last! thy sleep shall be 
My rest, my strength, my victory! 
Thon hast sometimes been good to me, 
Thy painted windows served me well, 
And what their clear light let me see 
Thy lips were always swift to tell, 
Though words are weak and utterance 
slow 
The vivid flash of thought to show. 


Thy hands and feet have done my hest, 
The willing servants of my pleasure ; 
And tby poor brain hath wrought its best 
To hold its immaterial treasure: 
Thy heart with even beat controlled 
The crimson tide that through thee rolled. 


Oft times thou hast done ill to me. 
When I from earth would fain aspire, 
Thou over my divinity 
Didst cast the chains of dull desire, 
And held me from my native skies, 
When, sick for home, I longed to rise. 


Thou hast borne ill with heat and cold, 
And shrunk from every wind of heaven, 
Destroyed my calm with pangs untold ; 
Yet be thy myriad sins forgiven. 
Old foe, our battle nears its end! 
I have tie victory, old friend! 


NotI! NotI! My risen Lord, 
Theu hast subdued the flesh for me’ 
T conquer through thy mighty Word. 
Now shull I rise and rest with Thee, 
Till sea and land ehall stand aghast, 
To hear thy trumpet’s awful blast. 


Then shalt thou hear, my house of clay, 
And, rising from thy silent prison, 
Receive me in thy fresh array, 
Even as Christ the Lord hath risen— 
Washed from thy scarlet stains 
lood, 
Made pure before the face ef God. 


with 





THE TEST OF SUCCESS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


Bor ‘“thereis no work in the world 
which a man will not do better for having 
a woman at his side.” That, too, I dis- 
pute. There is no work which @ man 
will not do better for having a woman 
awaiting him at home; but there are few 
men, and, indeed, few women, who can 
stand constant association. Itis the alter- 
nation of day and night that makes both 
pleasant and even tolerable. It is the 
temporary separation that gives zest and 
even worth to companionship. Js a man 
better or happier for having a woman 
holding the plow, or swinging the ax, or 
pegging the shoe, or hammering the anvil 
beside him than for thinking of her, tidy 
and fresh and bright at home? Is the 
true ideal of home one where the man 
and the woman shall both be out in the 
world at work, and the house left empty 
and silent? Thatisno home atall. The 
mothei’s presence in the house is not the 
fiat of tyranny or prejudice, but the 
natural craving of the heart. Do you say 
that her life there is often but a martyr- 
dom—that she is as heated and hurried in 
her kitchen as her husband in his hay- 
field, and gets but a begrudged tithe of 
his wages? Iknow ita thousand times; 
but let us not, therefore, get her out of 
the kitchen into the hay-field, out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, at any wages 
whatever, still less at entirely uncertaia 
ones, WhatI want is, to take her from 
both frying-pan and fire, into peace of 
mind, and tranquillity of nerve, and _per- 
fect physical comfort. But I must con- 
fess that, even with the discomposure, 
anxicty, aud overwork too often found, 
home is more Lome with the mother ia it 
than with the mother out. I blame no 
woman for leaving it. If she has partially 
or wholly to support herself or her chil- 
dren, it is for herself to choose the mode, 
nor shal] tiie way be fairly blocked to any 
honest work; but it is only the least o¢ 
two or of many evils. It is not the great- 
est good. Menas yet need some help to 
their imagination. There remains still 
room for a little illusion. It is better for 
men, it is better for women, that each 
somewhat idealize the other. Much is 
lost when life has lost its atmosphere, and 
is reduced to naked facts. The most real 
relation between man and woman in- 
volves somewhat of wonderment and 
mystery, leaves ever something to be 
divined. Dissevered and defective as 
society may be, the most perfect trades’ 
union of the sexes that the philosophic 
brain ever devised will not so nearly 
compass their real unity as has been com- 
passed by the blind instincts of the gen- 
erations. The one is a clever device; but 
it is a device, and cannot hold. The 
other is a hindered but healthy growth; 
but it is a growth, and growth means life, 
and life prevails. 

We speak often of results as if they were 
immediate and indisputable. We quote 
Judge Howe's letter from Wyoming as 
if that were conclusive regarding the 
effects of female suffrage. In two or three 
years, after the novelty is over, all will be 
quiet, and we shall marvel at the agita- 
tions of the past. But two or three years, 
and two or three generations will hardly 
settle it. Whoever realizes how radical 
is the contemplated change will not fail 
to see that only the slow growth of char- 
acter can attest success or failure. It is 
not whether a woman shall or shall not be 
justice of the peace; it is whether the 
plane of national life shall be higher. It 
is pleasant to know that a half dozen 
female jurors were dignified and decorous, 
conscientious and resolute, and that law- 
yers and others were courteous to them; 
but it is not surprising. American women 
are accustomed to be dignified and reso- 
lute outside of jury-boxes, and to receive 
deference from American men outside of 
court-rooms. We should be altogether 
struck dumb with amazement to find that 
their presence in a court-room caused a 
sudden change of front. But this does not 
determine whether a public abnegation of 
sex, an indiscriminate commingling of 
men and women in all the walks of life, 
will intensify and increase in each sex 
those traits which are recognized as most 
desirable, will establish a purer and more 
intellectual society, a more delicate, re- 
fined, and upright national life. We 
resent the exclusion of women from col- 


of the result. 





fast prepared by the model landlord of 


‘| must cease to occupy an absorbing, much 


leges; but when Harvard and Yale are 
thrown open to girls we have not gained 
the victory. We have only occupied the 
ground. The battle is still to be fought. 
It is impossible not to have grave doubts 
I believe—first, last, and 
always—in the highest education for 


women ; and it is a waste to establish girls’ 
colleges if existing ones will equally 
answer the purpose. But it isa signiicant 
fact that the chief opposition to the admis- 
sion of girls to a certain college came from 
mothers who were unwilling to have their 
sons attend ‘mixed colleges”? I am 
told that, even in a college which 
has been always open to girls, there is 
arising among the professors a query as to 
whether this is, on the whole, the wisest 
course. Theoretically it is unobjection- 
able. Separation in study, association in 
recitation would seem adapted to give 
the best results, would seem to be most 
in the line of Nature. But if there are 
qualitics in human nature which make 
such alliance impracticable; if there are 
underlying facts of which no theory takes 
account, but which experience brings in- 
evitably to the surface; if, for some unex- 
plained reason, mixed colleges prove less 
efficient for either sex than those which 
are prepared for one sex alone, we must 
recognize the fact, and shape our institu- 
tions accordingly, at whatever inconyen- 
ience or expense. I shall be only too well 
content if the main obstacle do not prove to 
be the disinclination of girls to submit to 
the rigor of an honorable college curricu- 
lum. When I see how indifferent they 
often are to the advantages already pre- 
sented ; when I see how they drop out of 
the high schools in the second and third 
years; when I hear that, of the thirty 
courses of university lectures thrown open 
to women at Harvard, not more than half 
a dozen have had a paying audience of 
half a dozen each, I confess lam not san- 
guine. Itis said that the possession of 
thesuffrage will give new ambition, and 
change indifference to eagerness. But it 
ig not easy to sce why suffrage should do 
more for women than it docs formen; and, 
in spite of our rhetoric, it leaves men very 
much asit finds them. The populace of 
New York seem to be no more intelligent, 
self-controlled, patriotic, or aspiring than 
they were on the day they were natural- 
ized. The ignorant, drunken, and stub. 
born rustic has been voting as long as the 
scholar and gentleman athis side. I see 
far more light in the direction of the Vas- 
sar College (would it were not called a 
college) and the Simmons Institute than 
in that of the ballot-box, 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


BY PROF. &. C. BARTLETT, D.D. 


THE agitation of the subject of classical 
studies is not likely to cease, nor piub- 
ably the difference of opinion. Men of 
certain experiences, certain aims in life, 
certain standards of culture and action, 
and certain ideals of humanity will dis- 
parage and discourage them. Men of a 
different stamp—including most of those 
who have prosecuted them—will defend 
them as an indispensable ingredientin any 
but the most restricted education. While, 
in the wonderful expansion of science, the 
Greek and Latin languages and literature 


more an exclusive place, they will still be 
prominent; and a great number of the 
most thoroughly cultivated and intelligent 
persons will still bclieve thet the best edu- 
cation cannot be given to their sons and 
daughters without including that specific 
training. 

Many influences, besides the wonderful 
growth and attractiveness of natural 
science, have cast doubts upon classical 
studies: the frequent pedantry and the 
very common inadequacy with which they 
are taught; the quictness and impalpable- 
ness of their influence when well taught; 
the insufficiency of the defenses usually 
made in their behalf; the remoteness of 
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germs of modern literature, of the modern 
languages, and even of the nomencla- 
ture of science and art. It must never be 
forgotten that he who deals with language 
deals with thought. 

We do not say there is no other method 
for securing these ends. We say this is 
the readiest mode of securing them all to. 
gether. We knew a carpenter that could 
adjust the frame of a building by the dis- 
tant mountains. But for him and for all 
carpenters a spirit-level is better. We 
have scen men who would tell the time of 
day very closely by the sun; buta Jur- 
gensen watch is better. We have heard 
of men who tracked their way through 
the forest by the moss on the trees; 
but a pocket-compass is better. The 
most successful men who have 
failed of this classical training seldom fail 
to betray the incompleteness of their cul 
ture, and the want of breadth or symmetry 
in their mental character. How rare # 14 
to find the very highest developments of 
intellect, even in men of great genius, 
except in those who have had more or lesa 
of this kind of training. Such men ag 
Franklin and Lincoln toiled intensely ta 
supply this very lack by linguistic studies—e 
Franklin in his long-continued translationg 
of Addison, and Lincoln by his unwearied 
practice in the art of expression, till h¢ 
could put his thoughts into the exactesf 
words. If we look for the broadest, 
severest, and acutest forms of thinking— 
such, for example, as characterize the besf 
legal efforts—how few, how very few 
eminent jurists can be mentioned among 
the men who have not had the equivalent 
of what is called a liberal education. And 
how much ‘‘scientific’ reasoning is ne 
reasoning at all. 

Genius can do much to overcome de 
ficiencies and to create helps. A current 
lecturer on self-taught men makes the 
most of a few remarkable instances, suc 
as Franklin and Burns. No man may 
deny the exceeding beauty of Burns’g 
poctry. He was a true genius. But, after 
2ll, how very limited was bis range and 
his power. Franklin was a reinarkabl¢ 
man of the world, of singular natural 
acutencss, laboriously trained, though nof 
in the schools, and of remarkable success 
Put he is not one of our gods. Theit 
eulogist himself we profoundly respect for 
his unwearicd industry, tenacity, clean 
headedness, and general equity of purpose 
But we think that in disparaging classica! 
studics he undervalues what he does not 
appreciate; and we reflect, if his own 
early training had been more generout 
how much broader might have been hig 
path, how much larger his sympathie 
and how much less his life a wana 
treaks and hobbies. 

After all that is said and can be sald 
against the ‘‘ dead languages,” it is prob 
able that the most judicious men, carer 
fully reviewing their own mental history, 
calmly weighing the end and the proces 
of education, and looking forth upon the 
results in human life, will be persuaded 
that to introduce the young mind to th 
habit of sound thinking and to the worl 
ot thought there is no surer way than th¢ 
skillful and extended, though not excess< 
ive, study of the tongues, which are them 
selyes the noblest incarnations of humax 
thought. 











THE NAME OF JESUS. 


ry REV. Cc. R. W. SCOTT. 


Tnx world’s poet would have us think 
there is little inaname. Carlyle, in big 
strong, grotesque way, says: ‘‘ There is 
much, nay, almost all, in names, Thé 
name is the earliest garment wrapt round 
the earth, to which it henceforth cleaveg 
more tenaciously than the very skin.” 
Plato recommended parents to give happy 
names to their children, because the minds, 
actions, and successes of men depended oy 





the results attained from money-making 
and what is called ‘‘ practical life” Add 
to this that very many of those eminent 
in this department have been either ab- 
sorbed in their favorite pursuit, or, at least, 
disinclined to more material pursuits and 
struggles; or they have lacked hardness 
of nerve, or versatility and perhaps un- 
screpulousness of method, or practicalness 
of aim, or force of will when left to them- 
selyes—in short, have failed to turn their 
culture to the best account—and we} can 
easily expluin the disparagement of these 
studies. Very many men even who 
have reaped great benefit from them 


these, as well as upon genius and fate. 

God the Father saw that there was a cig. 
nificance in names, that an appropriate 
one should be given to his Son, wherefore 
he highly exalted him, and gave him a 
name which is above every name. 

There isa Midas magic, it is said, ina 
aname that can change ina moment alk 
things to their opposites. The name o} 
Jesus has, must have an irresistible force, 
It has been the means of changing many 
things to their opposites—sinners inte 
saints, hate into love, death into life. 

Some names call up painful thoughts or 
suggest unpleasant relations. We cannot 
blame the Spanish king—Roman Catholic 





through their whole life have failed 
to appreciate the difference thus 
silently wrought in their entire character 
and career. Men of broad and high cul- 
ture will seldom bend their whole force to 
the accumulation of wealth, and will sel- 
dom resort to all the devices requisite. 
We count it one benefit of their training 
that they will not. But, in itself considered, 
there is nothing in a liberal education to 
hinder and even something to help that 
one struggle, while it makes vastly more 
of the man in the midst of his wealth. 
Our old college tutor in Tacitus, with his 
fine taste and clean-cut criticisms, no 
doubt, could have become the millionaire 
and raiiroad prince he became without 
his liberal training; but he never would 
have carried the broader influence he 
wields and the higher standing he holds 
with thoughtful men, nor without the 
training of which that was a central part 
could he have made the splendid legal 
argument wherewith he successfully de- 
fended the vast interests with which he 
was involved. 

Our position in regard to classical studies 
is that they afford the readiest means of 
the greatest variety of intellectual culture at 
ourcommand. They act like those fertil- 
izers of the soil which farmers have used 
for ages, and will use for ages to come, 
You can hunt up this and that and the 
other partial substitute, in emergencics ; 
but you cannot wisely displace them. 

We fix on the classic tongues because 
they combine in the highest degree all the 
benefits connected with the study of lan- 
guage, In their far more complete and 
pliant grammatical structure, in their more 
philosophical development, in their 
clearer marks of internal growth and re- 
lationship, in their more full and plastic 
embodiment of the forms of thought by 
their structure, in their direct alliance to 
a splendid literature and history, in their 








the study of language, and the study un- 
der the most advantageous conditions, 
When rightly prosecuted we gain the fol. 
lowing varied mental uses for the young 
mind: Lowest of all, and yet indispensa- 
ble to all else, the cultivation of memory, 
of accurate memory, of verbal memory. 
Then enters the perpetual habit of gener- 
alization and abstraction; the constant 
practice of the nicest discrimination, both 
of thought and speech; the continual 
recognition of relationships, dependencies, 
and analogies; the constructive process 
that combines the scattered elements of a 
sentence, the modifying process that ad- 
justs them to each other; the reasoning 
process that balances probabilities and de- 
cides between conflicting considerations. 
All this is the most effective kind of induc- 
tion to habits of sound thinking. There 
comes, also, quietly, the enlargement of 
our vocabulary as our whole language 
passes in review before us. There comes 
precision of speech, as we learn to select: 
The natural fruit is also clearness of think. 
ing. As we rise higher and reach further 
there enter the analysis and criticism of 
the thought and its utterance, with the 
perception of its remarkable fitness, 


the discernment, in comparative philology 














beauty, power; the exploration of lan. 
guage itself as the incarnation of human 
thought, emotion, character, and history; 


of the great human forces that sweep 
through speech; the lessons of history and 
literature that lie enwrapped with the 
classic tongues; the recognition of the 


that he was—when he refused to employ 
as his secretary a man who, though also a 
Romanist, was called Martin Lutero. The 
name too plainly suggested the Great 
Reformer. Some emiuent men saw the 
necessity of changing their names, in 
order to exert a greeter influence. One 
of the reformers was originally called 
Wertz Schwariz—black earth; which he 
changed in favor of the elegant Greek 
word meaning the same—Melancthon. 

The Father in naming his Son was caree 
ful in the selection. The name Jesus bas 
a pleasant sound in every language. It is 
simple and beautiful. The lines of the 
familiar hymn express the thought: 

“ Tlow sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a b eliever’s ear,” 
It will never cost the Son his throne. 
There isa beauty in the name Jesus which 
well befits a prince of Heaven. There will 
be no necessity to change it in order to 
have him exert a greater influence. He 
hath by inheritance obtained a more ex- 
cellent name than the angels. \ 

Names ojiginally were given on a» 
count of some characteristic of the beareb 
or incifent. Thus Adam means red, ine: 
dicating that the body was taken from the 
red ground; Moses, drawn from the water. | 
So the name Jesus was given on account 
of a main characteristic. It means Sinner, 
Saviour. Te came into the world for the 
express purpose of saving sinners. Ha, 
came to set the people free. There ard, 
names which still powerfully influence thé 
wogld, though some of the owners hav@, 
been dead for centuries. We feel the 
power of great names. They have amne- 
monic power. They call up great deeds 
and memorable words. The name of 
Jesus works wonderfully in the world. It 
calls up to our minds great deeds, words, 
looks. It has pleasant associations. It 
has a mnemonic power. It brings before 
us Bethlehem, Nazareth, Bethany, Geth» 


germinal relationship to modern thought | cemane, Calvary. It stands in the center, 
and specch, they stand pre-eminent. It is | 


and from it radiate Christ, Immanuel,’ 
Saviour, Messiah, Redeemer, Mediator,’ 
and all those other precious names. He 
has glorious titles, but Jesus is the most 
precious. We do not forget that the best 
of names are used as a cloak for the ugliest 
and basest of sins. “Oh! Liberty,” said 
Madame Roland, as she bowed her neck to 


the guillotine, ‘“ what crimes are commit, 
ted in thy name.” It is not strange, then, 
that many make an injurious use of the 
name Jesus, when by it they cover 
fanatical acts and slanderous words. TQ 
what unholy uses has it been put! $ 
Itis aname of power, and we should 
use it so as to become powers. If in that 
name the Gentiles trust, if there is nong 
other name given among men whereby wa 
can be saved, if the disciples preach 
boldly inthe name of Jesus and work 
miracles, surely we too with it can 
work wonders. In ancient days the name 
of a hero was a standard to which 
men flocked. Mohammed’s brought thou- 
sands. Napoleon’s inspired multitudes, 
Men were drawn by their potent spell: 
Jesus is ourleader. Will not his name in- 
spire us with courage? Do we want a 
rallying cry? Here it is--Jesus. Do we 
want a watchword? Here it is—Jesus. 
Do we want a name toinscribe upon out 
banners? Here itis—Jesus. Dowe want 
a name that will give strength in the 
midst of battle? Here it is—Jesus. Do 
we want a name that will terrify our 
foes? Here it is—Jesus. It is truly a 
name of power, for at the name of Jesus 
all the hosts of Tleaven and the myriads 
of the human race who still live, or have 
lived, or shall live are to bend the “ 
>| and every tongue is to confess, either vol- 
untarily or by force—even the wrath of 
men shall praise thee—that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 


“ Aj) bail the power of Jesus’ name !"* 
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The Audependent. 


A CHILD'S CITY. 


BY MUS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





It was, I think, a lovely City— 
TLere is noue like it anywhere! 
watched them with a laughing ptty, 
The merry Builders, building there 
Sach real castle: in the air! 


When all the world was hushed and hazy, 
That line of flashing heads would pass 
The Summer, lying, warm and iuzy, 
Asleep all day upon the grass— 
She slecps beneath it now, alas! 


For the light hands that worked so lightly 
The sun made little tawny gloves ; 
And very rosily, bluely, Whitely 
Crept the small bloom that gladness 
loves, 
Where, Lid in moan, sat dewy doves. 


ney chose a clif—half full of singing, 
Half full of silence—gray and grand, 
Where bees upon the wind were swinging, 
Aud foanded, what their play had 
planned, 
Tho Capital of Fairyland! 
And parks were there, with fountains 
shimmering ; 
Stained church-lights, with 
tures” fair ; 
Gardens, with pigmy statues glimmering— 
Matues most cxg tely rare, 
With crimson che and yellow hair! 


“old pic- 
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And Something more: apart in stillness, 
Nestled in grecnness, wreathed in moss, 
Pale paths of shell wound touched with 
chillness, 
Near many a tiny rustic cross, 
Hinting of either faith or loss. 


At last, when the loth leave was taken 
Of those who might no longer stay, 
When wind and storm aud snow had 
shaken 
Their City's empty walls away, 
They came agsiu, one dreary day. 
And from its site to me returning, 
With tremulous voice of vague regret, 
And cheeks where two-fold bloom was 
burning, 
One whispered me, with sweet face wet: 
“Only the graveyard—stays there yet.” 


Ah! this is every city’s history: 
When palaces are desolate, 

Wuen glory darkens into mystery, 
Each leaves behind its withered fate. 
Galy the graveyard—that can wait! 

EE 


MRS. BARNABY ALLSOP. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Barnaby Axtsor, bachelor, was not a 
great moral hero. He was very much 
afraid of Mrs. Grundy, and stood, I think, 
in a litile wholesome dread of his land” 
lady. 

Bachelor Allsop lived in rcoms. Very 
nice rooms they were, too, with luxurious 
sofas and casy chairs, a few good engray- 
ings, a nondescript collection of books, 
and an admirable assortment of pipes 
and meerschaums; but, in spite of the 
comfort and ease, not to say splendor c¢ 
his apartments, they hed that slight air of 
a barrack which is apt to haunt ihe finest 
bachelor apartments. 

Bachelor Allsop was much admired by 
the Misses Dasher, over the way, who 
saw him of amorning descend the steps 
of his lodging-house, while they were 
ptill engaged in doing their frizzes. He 
had turned that metaphoric corner which 
is supposed to leave youth somewhere in 
the rear; but might still be called a fine 
figure of a man, enough inclined to cor- 
pulency to suggest generous living, and 
that effluvium of prosperity which clings 
to successful Gothamites. 

His face was by no means handsome, 
with its little bunchy side-whiskers, of the 
reddish cast, and its somwhat diversified 
complexion; but it was wreathed about 
‘with such genuine good humor and kind- 
liness that no familiar sunbeam could 
have been more welcome in the ladies’ 
parlors and the male snugegeries upon 
which it shone. 

Bachelor Allsop had his weaknesses, 
without which he would not have been 
half as pleasant. He cultivated a neat 
taste in fine linen, gloves, and handker- 
chiefs, cravyats, and delicate scents, with- 
out condescending to the fripperies of a 
Gandy. Nis outer man was excellently 
well appointed, and he fancied that he 
‘was a confoundedly young-looking fellow 
for his age, and that he felt as fresh and 
debonair and frisky as he had done at 
twenty. To he sure his figure was altered 
somewhat for the worse, and there was a 
bald territory upon his crown, that he 
took considerable pains to conceal; but 
his heart was as sound asa nut, and beat 
with such a full, healthy stroke that he 
still dotingly classed himeelfon the side 
of juvenescence. 

He was a pleasant, self-indulgent world- 

ling, an agreeable, warm-hearted sinner; 
and yet perhaps not half so inuch a sinner 
as the Pharisees who make long prayers 
fn the market-place. 
‘ It is impossible to say how long he 
might have petted his little vanitics and 
enjoyed peace of mind and an excellent 
digestion ifthe “German” had not been 
{introduced into fashionable society, the 
¢rown and scepter in consequence falling 
to the lot of that juvenile rabble popular- 
ly known as the “young set.” A man of 
Barnaby Allsop’s figure, with a certain 
tenderness of the tocs, could not be ex- 
pected to gyrate for hours to the music af 
the galop. 

“He’s a regular old brick, you know,” 
said Charley Dacre; “tip-top. But he’s as 
old as my governor, if he’s a day; and it 
Strikes me this sort of thing don’t suit bis 
style.” 

Barnaby Allsop overheard this remark, of 
Which he was the subject, and took leave 
of Mrs. Stunner’s brilliantly-lighted apart- 
ments in a melancholy mood. As he 


extended his feet toward the fender, with 
& dejected look upon his face which was 
almost ludicrous. 

The discovery had been made somewhat 
rudely that he no longer belonged to the 
order of the present. He was a wretched 
old fogy, and the world was governed by a 
younger generation. 

There had been passages in the honest 
gentleman’s experiences with which we 
have not much todo. Who, in fact, has 
not had such passages? Now, as he sat 
there before the fire, with the coals drop- 
ping apart and shaping this picture and 
that, he thought of many things. There 
was a girl once who might have loved 
him. It was long ago in the old times. 
What a gay young fellow he was in those 
days, to be sure, with no notion of putting 
his head into the matrimonial yoke. 

There was animp or an angel at work 
at Barnaby Allsop’s heart to-night. The 
girl's face came out very clear, and little 
faeces clustering about it, that seemed to 
turn upon him looks of reproach. It all 
niclted away ; and he was left with a bleak 
prospect, the suggestion of a desolate old 
man, with ouly the hands and eyes of 
hirelings to serve and watch over him in 
his Jast hours. 

“What a miserably selfish life I have 
led,” he thought. To be sure, Barnaby 
Allsop had not done much positive good 
or evil in the world except to himself. It 
seemed to strike him now in a new light, 
as hie rose with asigh, and went over to the 
table, where half a dozen cards of invita- 
tion lay jumbled together. He glanced 
languidly at the well-known monograins. 
A sense of the shams and hollow mockeries 
of society came over the honest gentie- 
man, all the more keenly because by 
nature he was disposed te be tolerant of 
the world’s foibles. He thought of the 
paltry life he had led, of his easy com- 
pliance and weak self-indulgence, with a 
sense of shame and humility, which must 
somewhere have got set down to his credit. 
In shuffling over the notes, one of them 
had escaped observation. It fell out now, 
and lay on the table under Barnaby 
Allsop’s eyes. Hestared at the direction— 
“Mrs. Barnaby Allsop, 27 Blank street” — 
in amazement. “One of those absurd 
mistakes that shopkeepers sometimes 
make,” he thought; and yet he went oa 
eyeing the name with a sensation of 
warmth trickling his heart. It was a 
pretty name and looked well written. He 
wondercd what image the writer had in 
his mind while his pen was tracing the 
letters. A little woman, with brown eyes, 
soft-spoken, and gentle. Yes, it must be a 
little woman. Half mechanically he took 
up the note and opened it. 

“Madame Pulsifer,” it ran, “would an- 
nounce to her kind and generous patrons 
that on Thursday, the 25th inst., she pro- 
poscs to open a large stock of infants’ 
clothing, lingerie, and laces, manufactured 
in Paris expressly to her order. The 
public were cordially invited to call and 
inspect her unrivaled stock of slips, robes, 
embroideries, caps, infants’ baskets, etc., 
etc.”; the whole plentifully garnished with 
italics and exclamation points. 

‘““Pshaw! fudge!’ spluttered Barnaby 
Alsop. ‘‘ What a confoundedly queer ad- 
vertisemeut to send a bachelor. Infants’ 
wardrobes, indeed!” and a genuine blush 
overspread his manly cheek. 

He put the note carefully away under 
lock and key, out of deference to Mrs. 
Culpepper, his landlady, who had an 
active spirit of curiosity concerning her 
lodger’s affairs. Such a document found 
in the apartment of a single man would 
have been enough to destroy his fair fame 
in the eyes of that rigid and buckram- 
stilfened matron. Nevertheless, Madame 
Pulsifer’s card, with Mrs. Barnaby Allsop 
written in extra flourishes; went dancing 
through his dreams the whole night long. 
A day or two after that,in the middle 
of the forenoon (for Bachelor Allsop 
breakfasted Icisurely at the café of a favor- 
ite hotel), a ruddy gentleman, freshly 
shaved, anointed, and bedizened, with a 
comfortable sicekness of the outer man 
always pleasant to behold, jumped from 
the step of a heavily-laden omnibus, that 
went crawling through the mud of Broad- 
Way, Opposite one of those fine old man- 
sions of former days, that have been 
metamorphozed into show-rooms and 
modiste’s apartments. There was a neat 
shop-window, and over the entrance, dis- 
played in gilt letters, ‘Madame Pulsifer, 
Magasin des Modes.” 

It is useless to recount the obscure and 
half-defined motive which, in a rash mo- 
meat, caused Bachelor Allsop to drop into 
Madame Pulsifer’s “ opening.” The truth 
is, that honest gentleman had a sneaking 
interest in the lady, who was wholly un- 
known to him. He wished her well, and 
hoped heartily that she would thrive ; and 
a slight aureola of romance hung over 
her place of business, which lured him in. 
We may laugh at the sentimental non- 
sense of an old and well-seasoned world- 
ling; but, while we Jaugh the loudest, are 
we not secretly swayed by just such tom- 
fooleries, even the wisest of us? 

It was only when the unfortunate All- 
sop had fully intruded into this sanctuary 
of Babydom that he began to realize his 
presumption. On every side hung a_ be- 
wildering array of laces, needlework, fine 
linen, flannels, aud cambrics, in which 
doting mammas love to swathe their dar- 
lings’ limbs. There were other garments 
indistinguishable by name, mysterious not 
to say awful for the bachelor mind to con- 
template. There were caps, crispy with 
quillings and embroidery, which would not 
fit upon a big man’s fist. There were lit- 
tle down-edged cloaks, and socks of the 
softest wool, aud bewildering scaris and 
sashes. 

Bachelor Allsop took in the situation 


the moment he set foot on the velvet car- 
pet of the show-room, and saw Madame 
bearing down upon him with all sails set. 





walked homeward in the small hours, with 
stars shining over the quict, deserted 
strecis, an uncomfortable sensation, some- 
thing like a dull ache, appeared to attack 
his heart. It was bard to decide whether 
the emotion arose from a mental or phys- 
ical disturbance, for Bachelor Allsop had 
ocver been in the habit of dissecting his 
ovo interior. Tlis life had sped on so | 
cheerily, with pleasant little successes and 
harmless illusions filling all the intervals 
of & prosperous business career, that, like an 
honest, kindly gentleman, more simple- 
minded and soft-hearted than he himself 
knew, he had taken the good gifts of the 
gods and been content. 

‘ Bachelor Allsop climbed the stairs to his 
fooms almost wearily. He could remem- 
her occasions when be had come home a 
little ashamed of himself from a jolly sup- 
per party with Brown and Robinson, and 
very much in terror of rousing his land- 
Jady; but never before the time when he 
had felt so out of sorts and disgusted with 
the world. 

There was a bright coal-fire burning in 
fhe grate. Nothing comes so near the 
Prelcome of a dear human friend as just 
yuch a fire. Bachelor Allsop did not, ac- 
vording to his wont, rub his hands over it, 
and expand genially in its glow, as much 
BS to says 
pee you, old comrade, for sitting 

es and keeping things snug and 
re ;He therely turnea up the gas-jet, and 

ent to the mirror over the mantel and 
yk along stare at his face. Yes, there 
ére a dozen gray hairs Docket, his bar. 
, had missed, and three sharp lines 
awn between his eyebrows, and a net- 
ork of crows’-feet at the corners of the 

ds. i 

| “What an old self-deceiving fool I héve 
ean muttered Bachelor Allsop. And he 

opped into an easy-chair and glogmily 


She was robed in a black taffeta shot with 
red, cn train, en pannier, cut square in the 
neck, and adorned with rich laces. 
Madame’s form was good and showed off 
draperies to advantage. 

She advanced from the dressed ranks of 
her brigade of highly bedizened shop 
girls, who were waiting for the assault of 
the fashionable public at a later hour; 
and with a very natural smile upon her 
false teeth greeted the unhappy bachelor, 
who was suffering from the infirmity of 
noble minds, and had taken out a large 
white handkerchief and was wildly sop- 
ping Lis brow, when Madame’s persuasive, 
oily tones reassured him, and set him, 
metaphorically speaking, upon his legs 
again. 

“Monsieur honors us highly,” said she, 
not venturing far upon the treacherous 
shoals of her limited French. ‘t Madame, 
perhaps, is ill, and has commissioned 
him.” 

What a situation fora modest man and 
abachelor! “Ah! yes, yes,” he gasped, 
seizing any straw that was held out to 
him. 

“Ts it a very young infant?” And 
here Madame lowered her voice to a con- 
fidential pitch. 

“ Really, I don’t—ah! yes—I believe it 
is very.” 

Bachelor Allsop was floundering more 
desperately than ever. 

‘A boy 2” inquired Madame, with edify- 
ing professional intensity. “Excuse me 
for being so pertickeler” (Madame’s ver- 
nacular would break through now and 
then, in spite of all restraint) ; “ but fashion 
is imperious as to colors, Boys must 
wear blue,” 

Poor Allsop felt himself slipping back 
into the depths of despair when Madame's 
monologue gave him time; and time was 
what he most wanted. A means of deliy- 
erance came to him ip bis extremity, 





with a glance; but all retreat was cut off 











“T am to stand godfather for the child 
of a friend,” he mumbled rather faintly 
(it was, perhaps, the first lie the high- 
minded man had ever knowingly uttered) ; 
“and it occurred to me, ah! that Mad- 
ame’s well-known taste might guide me in 
the choice of an, ahem! of an appropriate 
present.” 

“A christening robe,” cried Madame, 
her eyes glistening with triumph. “ Mad- 
emoiselle Langley, show this gentleman 
our stock of Paris robes.” 

There was a faint rustle in the back 
part of the room behind the dressed ranks 
of shop-women, and a young person of 
quite a different order advanced to execute 
Madame’s behest. A gray merino frock, 
fitting exquisitely; a white apron, frilled 
and pocketed; a narrow linen collar, with 
its tiny blue tie. formed her costume She 
had scarcely attained the medium siz ot 
woman; but her form was soft and round 
and well proportioned. Some little natu- 
ral curls coquetted over her forehead, 
which was broad and smooth, from the 
fineness of the skin of an even, creamy 
tint, like the beautifully moulded throat 
and check. The lashes were long, and 
darker by two shades than the hair; and 
when the hazel eyes opened wide they 
had a childlike, timid look. 

This was Mademoiselle Langley, as she 
stood before Bachelor Allsop. 

“Christening robes?” said she, with a 
rising inflection. And if she had said pork 
and beans Bachelor Allsop would have 
adored that lovely mouth, with its rows of 
milky teeth. He looked at her and bowed 
as if she had been a duchess; and his silly 
old heart went pit-a-pat and his hand 
trembled as she led the way to asmall 
inner room, hung with blue drapery, and 
containing the finest and daintiest of 
Madame’s treasures. There was a be- 
wildering array of embroidery and fleecy 
lace, hems, tucks, pufis, and ruffles enough 
to drive a bachelor mad. He ran his 
clumsy fingers into a little sleeve, becatise 
he knew not what else to do, and tried to 
look critical and astute. 

“Ts it large of its age?” inquired Mad- 
emoisclle, innocently. 

Good Heavens! She was liable to fall 
into the fatal mistake which Madame Pul- 
sifer had made. 

“T really don’t know,” stammered and 
flushed the Bachelor, and inwardly saying, 
What 6 confounded ass Iam making of 
mysclf. “ You see, I am a friend of the 
family—bachelor friend (with a strong ac- 
cent on the words); and they have kindly 
asked me to stand as sponsor. So I thought 
a—testimonial would not be out of place.” 

“To be sure,” replied Mademoiselle 
Langley. “I understand perfectly ”; but a 
little gleam of quiet fun came dancing out 
the corver of her soft eye. ‘‘ Here is some- 
thing certain to please you. It is just 
from Paris. Apron front, with bands of 
fine inseriion and reversed plaiting, three 
rows Of quilling around the bottom, body 
trimmed with needle-work and Valen- 
ciennes lace.” 

Bachelor Allsop listened to these details 
with profound attention. “Charming,” 
criéd he, with enthusiasm. “ Charming 
enough for an angel. What price did you 
say?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“*T will take it.” 

“ Shall we send it for you, sir?” 

“Oh! no,” ejaculated the Bachelor, 
breaking out into a cold sweat at a vision 
of Mrs. Culpepper engaged in investigating 
the parcel during his absence. 

“No, thank you, I will carry it myself. 
My friends—ah!—live just around the 
corner.” 

It is the first step that costs, so we are 
told. Barnaby Allsop, an honorable, truth- 
loving man, whose word on ’Change was 
as good as gold, had told three distinct 
fibs (the last of uncommon size) since 
he entered Madame Pulsifer’s premises. 
It occurred to him that he could go on 
falsifying all day, if Mademoiselle Langley 
would but stay to listen. The deft-handed 
little shop-woman was doing up the robe, 
with its crisp ruffics, that must needs be 
gingerly handled, and putting it into one 
of those large white paper boxes which 
niodistes use. 

“Is business pretty brisk?” inquired 
Bachelor Allsop, vexed with himself be- 
cause he could find none bat this stupid 
remark. 

‘*O, yes, sir. There is always a good de- 
mand,” with her sitky eyelashes glistening 
and a furtive little bit of pink coming into 
her cheek. 

“Docs the Madame board her yourg 
ladies? ” 

“No, sir, not all. We are dismissed at 
six—such of us as have homes to yo to.” 

“Tt isn’t an easy life, now, is it ?” 

The words were simple enough; but a 
pair of large, timfd eyes were raised to 
the Bachelor's face, and thought to them- 
selves, “ What a cheery, kindly face it is.” 

“Oh! no, sir, not easy, of course; but 
we are all glad to get the work. Some of 
us have those that are dependent on our 
labor for support. I don’t know what 
Grandma and I would have done without 
Madame Pulsifer’s aid. She isn’t French 
any more than the rest of us, sir; but she 
is a kind, good woman.” 

‘Are you and your grandmother alone 
in the world?” And Bachelor Aillsop’s 
voice assumed a sympathetic tone, which 
gave notice of what a soft-hearted old boy 
he really was. 

“No, sir. There is my brother Ned. 
He has gone out West to work in a 
machine-shop, and he writes that he will 
soon carn money enough to make a home 
for us,and then he will come and take 
Grandma and me back with him’” 

These words were uttered with perfect 
guilclessness, as if perforce the genullenian 
must fecla warm interest in the home- 
folks ; which, indeed, was tbe fact, for he 
looked immensely interested, and his 
heart was beating like the heart of a Jad 
of sixtecn. 

“*T hope we shail meet again—my dear,” 
he was going to add; but he checked 
himself. “My name is Barnaby Allsop. 
What is yours 2” 

“ Bessie, sir. Bessie Langley.” And the 
little fluttering pink in the cheek became 
a beautiful blush. 

© Confound that brother Ned,” thought 
the worthy bachelor, as he went down 
the steps of Madame Pulsifer’s establish- 
meut. And yet it would have been impos. 
sible for him to have told why he had 
taken such an absurd prejudice to the 
young fellow, who certainly had never in- 
jured a hair of his head. He was forced 
to carry the huge box parcel himself, be- 
cause he did not dare to trust it to the 
hands of a messenger; and, owing to the 
confusing nature of its contents, he found 
himself coloring under the eyes of the 
youngest clerk—a youth, principally con- 
spicuous for a large shock of yellow hair. 

I will not stop to narrate in full the 
subterfuges to which Barnaby Allsop was 
driven by that wretched box parcel; nor 
the manner in which at dusk he dodged 
through a number of by streets, and at last 
breathed freely when he had reached bis 
lodgings, and locked the obnoxious thing 
away in a closet, of which he always 
carried the key about him. 

So it happened in the most natural 
manner possible, after that, as the spring 
evenings lengthened, and the little city 
dooryards began to hint of green grass 
and hyacinths, that Bachelor Allsop saun- 
tered up town of an afternoon, and took 
his leisurely dinner ata litttle French 
restaurant, which by the merest chance in 
the world happened to be situated nearly 
opposite Madame Pulsifer’s Mugasin des 
Modes. There was not much competition 
for seats at the little place at that time of 
day, and without difficulty he secured a 
chair by the window. As chance would 
haye it, after he had tucked half a dozen 
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of Brilli’s best cigars into his breast pocket, 
with a sense of comfort diffused through 
his inner man, he saw a modest gray 
dress and blue veiled hat come tripping 
down the steps of Madame’s dwelling. 
He followed the gray dress until it van- 
ished round the corner of a mean street, 
and then in two minutes Bachelor Allsop 
was alongside. 

How royally he touched his hat to Bes- 
sie Langley; what a reverence he made to 
the lovely young face that, startled and 
pleased, looked up into his. 

“Good-evening, Miss Langley. How 
very odd that you and I should he going 
the same way. I hope you haven't for- 
gotten me.” 

“Oh! no, sir. And did the robe suit the— 
the little boy ?” 

“ Indeed. it did to a charm” answered 
the wretched man, sv sunk Mm perudy oy 
this time that he almost gloried in his 
shame. “ You should have scen how de- 
lighted my friend Bob and Madam were ; 
indeed you should. And the little crea- 
ture looked heavenly.” 

He was gazing with all his might into 
Bessie’s eyes, and noting the pretty flutter 
his recognition had brought to her breast ; 
and, with the natural conceit of his sex, he 
thought to himself: “It wouldn’t take long 
for the little thing to get fond of me. Poor 
little dear, I don’t believe she has ever had 
much kindness shown her.” 

It was during that walk in the soft 
brown spring twilight that Bachelor All- 
sop conjectured some things about the art- 
less girl at his side which rather touched 
his soft heart. It appeared that Bessic’s 
old grandmother was nota pleasant per- 
son to live with. Her principal civersion 
consisted in nagging her grandchild and 
in grumbling over the kind of support that 
young creature was able to earn. She 
brought home picce-work from Madam 
Pulsifer’s to do at night, and sat up late 
and rose early. All this he understood as 
he approached the place where she livéd. 

“Don't, don’t, sir, come afhy further, I 
beg,” she said, with an appealing look. 

It was a low neighborhood, with bad 
smells arising from the gutters, and bands 
of dirty, ragged children whooping 
through the street.“A large red-armed 
vixen was leaning on a barrel-head by the 
door of her grocery, in the midst of a sick- 
ening array of wilted vegetables. Bache- 
lor Allsop could see the house where Bes- 
sie lived. It wasa rickety establishment, 
with abird fancier’s shop underneath, from 
which issued the screams of macaws and 
the varied warblings of many canary 
birds. Out of a miserable second-story 
window was thrust the cappy head of an 
old crone, gazing with her bleary eyes up 
the street, in order to open a volley of 
scolding upon the head of her granddaugh- 
ter as soon as she should make her ap- 
pearance. Bachelor Allsop knew she 
smelt of garlic and tobacco, if not of spirits 
and water. 

As he strolled back to the fine avenue, 
where the carriages of the fashionable 
world were rolling home from the Park, 
with many a tawdry-fine woman and 
many a bored, weary, indifferent face 
looking out, he thought of the young girl 
he had just left—of her low, vile, ill-smell- 
ing abode, and of the horrible old woman 
who persecuted her—with something 
like bitterness for so easy a philosopher, 
while he vowed that Bessie Langley was 
as fine a lady as ever walked. 

Bachelor Allsop was not troubled with 
the blues any more after that. The crows’- 
feet about his eyes had disappeared, the 
gray hairs were only scattering and easily 
concealed. In his perfectly fitting laven- 
der kids, twiddling his watch-chain, with 
well brushed coat and the last shape of 
hat, and with perchance a rosebud in his 
buttonhole, he looked as gallant a gentle- 
man as need be. The imaginary Mrs. Bar- 
naby who had flitted through his bachelor 
fancy now and then took her leave, and in 
place there was the sweet, downcast face, 
the dove’s eyes, and browa wavy hair of 
Bessie Langley. It was too bad, really, 
bad that she should be wearivg herself 
out over that endless stitching these warm 
spring evenings, and the old woman, he was 
sure, was making the tears come and drop 
down on the sprigs and leaves the poor 
child was embroidering. Bachelor Allsop 
tapped the window casing softly with his 
cane and whistled low to himself. He was 
as spooney as a boy of eighteen. The 
clerks in the office were sure there was 
something the matter with old Alsop 
One of them had watched him as he 
walked up-town of a bright afternoon, 
siopping to buy out the stock of a little 
flower girl, who had her stand on the 
steps of a certain famous hotel. The sharp 
little thing sniggered and winked a3 soon 
as his back was turned. She too had dis- 
covered the state of his affections. 

Bachelor Allsop formed a great many 
plans for the benefit of Bessie Langley. 
His bonevolence’knew no bounds; but at 
the same time it occurred to him that he 
had always been too rigid and puritanical 
in his notions as applied to his own con- 
duct. A man ought to live faster than he 
had done in his youth. There were Brown 
and Robinson and some of the men of his 
set. Pah! he knew what their lives were— 
men only know men; and yet they stood 
a3 fairly with the world as he did. They 
were received into ladies’ parlors, and the 
fond mammas angled and the innocent 
daughters simpered and ogled as indus- 
triously as if they had been as clean as 
saints in bliss. He was half ashamed of 
himself for being so honest and loyal a 
gentleman as Nature had made him. He 
deceived and cajoled himself very indus- 
triously, and looked steadily at the benev- 
olent side of his intentions, leaving all the 
dark and ugly possibilities out of view. 
The old lady would certainly do better 
away in the country, with a snug little 
annuiiy settled upon her for life. There 
was his friend Snooker, who was building 
a “swell” place at Sekonk. He would 
give her the post of lodge-keeper; and a 
nice, warm berth it would be. 

Things had advanced pretty far, and I 
am afraid Bachelor Allsop was not alto- 
gether pure in heart. Not that he thought 
evil of Bessie. He could not liave looked 
ata king's daughter more honestly than 
he looked at her sweet, pale fuce, or with 
amore delicious suifusion of the breast; 
and, uevertheless, he was playing round 
mischief. They had walked home to- 
gether a good many evenings ; and Bessie 
had begun to expect him, and to feel dis- 
appointed when he did not appear. She 
thought about the kind, pleasant gentle- 
map constantly as she sat at her work, 
and she blushed often to herself. The 
flowers he gave her she hid away and 
smelt of furtively, aud kept everything 
locked in her breast from the knowledge 
of her old grandmother; which was no 
doubt wrong. However, there was a pair 
of eyes watching Bessie with no friendly 
glance. Barnaby Allsop never entered or 
left the street unnoticed by Biddy 
O’Rooney, the virago who kept the corner 
grocery. She talked up Bessle’s affairs 
with a few choice spirits, assembled in the 
back part of the shop, over a plentiful 
supply of bad whisky; and the women 
declared she was a“sly, desavin’ huzzy, 
and would come to no good, like the girl 
over the meat market, that went and 
drownded herself off the bulkhead.” In 
time the gossip reached the ears of Bes- 
sie’s grandmother, touched up with Bid- 
dy’s high lights; and then there was a 
pretty tempest set a-brewing. 

One morning Bachelor Allsop had 
dropped into Snooker’s office and spoken 
to him about the lodge up at Sekonk. He 
had served Snooker in time past; and 
Snooker was ready to give the place to 
any candidate his friend might propose. 





After that, on his way up-town, Barnaby 
Allsop strolled into Ball & Black’s and 
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purchased a little trinket which happened 
to strike his fancy. It was a blue enameled 
locket, with a delicate gold clin. The 
trifle was wrapped in tissue paper and de- 
posited in his vest pocket; and, with great 
good humor and self-satisfaction, thinking 
how pleased Bessie would be, he bent his 
steps to the little French restaurant oppo- 
site Madame Pulsifer’s door. The waiters 
knew him by this time, and bowed to him 
obsequiously, for he was a good customer. 
But he was not at all pleased to find 
Charley Dacre established in his favorite 
window, consuming a harmless plate of 
soup. He would gladly have rid himself 
of the youth’s society; but young Dacre 
was good-natured, and ready to bestow 
that cheap commodity upon anybody who 
would take it. 

“Look Allsop,” said Charley, vicking 
Kus vceth In un easy attitude, and cocking 
his bat on his head, “there’s a dooced 
pooty girl coming out of Madam Pulsifer’s 
door. Are you a judge, hey?” 

“No, confound you,” growled Barnaby 
Allsop down his throat. And he glanced 
across and saw Bessie tripping down the 
steps. It would have gratified the irri 
tated gentleman to have jammed Charley 
Dacre’s hat down over his somewhat 
snubby nose, and to have mashed his slim 
figure up against a lamp-post; but, instead 
of that, he waited until Bessie had turned 
a corner, and then hooked his arm in the 
arm of the young fellow who bored him, 
and sauntered up Broadway. 

The next afternoon the infatuated All- 
sop was again at his post; but he watched 
and dawdled until seven o'clock, and Bes- 
sie had not made her appearance. The 
little locket was still in its hiding place 
and his heart was ill at ease. He crossed 
the street as carelessly as might be, to 
where the kitchen maid was hanging out 
over the area railing, to cool her fevered 
brow, after the exertion of preparing Mad- 
ame’s dinner. 

“ Good evening, my gir 
ley in?” 

‘Laws, no, sir. Sure, and didn’t her 
brother, a beautiful youngman, come this 
very thornin’ and take her away for good? 
The missus was awful cut up about it 
like; because there’s nobody can do the 
show business as she could. She was so 
softly spoken butter Wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. Would the gentleman like to be 
afther spakin’ to the missus ?” 

“O, no, I thank you.” And he slipped 
a bill into the girl’s hand, that made her 
stare, as he turned abruptly and walked 
away. 

Bachelor Allsop’s forebodings settled 
into positive gloom after he had received 
this report from the kitchen maid. As the 
dusk deepened, he went down to the 
neighborhood where Bessie lived, and 
prowled about, not with the hope of see- 
ing the little girl’s sweet, pale face, sad 
and wistful, perhaps, on his account; but 
to watch for the big brother, to measure 
himself with that young gentleman, and 
make up his mind as to whether he meant 
to carry things with a high hand and cut 
up rough. 

He had not to wait long before Ned 
Langley issued from the little mean door 
by the bird-fancier’s shop. He was a tall, 
square-sbouldered young fellow, tanned 
and browned with much exposure, with a 
clear, honest blue eye, a firm mouth, and 
a fist that could hit out straight and plant 
a clean, square blow. The young shep- 
herd had come back to the fold now, and 
the prowling wolf that hankered after the 
lamb must beware. 

Bachelor Allsop went away in humility 
and contrition of spirit. He had juggled 
with and deceived his own sense of right 
and honor, like many a better man; 
and, as I said at the beginning, 
he was no moral hero, Now that there 
was danger of losing Bessie, she grew in- 
expressibly dear in his eyes; and, with a 
kind of quixotic chivalry, he felt that he 
must atone to her for the very thoughts of 
his heart, the errors and fallacies of a 
worldly philosophy. There Was a sharp 
fight to wage with his own weakness on 
one side and with his dread of Mis. 
Grundy on the other; but, if he overcame, 
who will not applaud him to the echo. 

He had not slept much during the night; 
but in the morning Barnaby Allsop arose 
inwardly strengthened, and looked in the 
glass and saw reflected there the face of 
an honorable, true-hearted man. It was 
such a face as he had not scen for weeks 
past. “The rascal has always lurked 
behind the mask,” thought he; “and I 
hate him from my soul.” He dressed him- 
self with great care, and drew on his 
yellow kids with the utmost complacency. 
The Misses Dasher over the way noted 
this unusual splendor as he went swinging 
down the street; and, though not a mus- 
ical man, began humming a snatch of senti- 
mental song. He poured a handful of 
pennies into the black paw of a little 
whining sweep; and gave the newsboy a 
quarter in currency, and told him not to 
mind about change. There was the little 
locket safe in the breast of his coat. He 
pressed his arm over it, and experienced 
that kind of absurd senile joy which some- 
times coines to people in the latter half of 
life. 

There was a scene going on in the little 
mean room over the bird-faucier’s shop. 
Poor Bessie was sobbing behind her apron 
and spoiling her lovely eyes. Ned Lang- 
ley had put his large person into the shabby 
rocking-chair with a frown upen his face, 
and had shoved out his feet doggedly and 
kicked Bessie’s Maltese kitten in the flank. 

“It's mighty hard to come home and 
find such goings on,” he said, gloomily. “1 
always thought I could trust you, Bess, like 
my right hand. I thought you were a 
modest girl, aud cguld go about without 
making eyes at men, and setting Biddy 
O’Rooney and all the vile tongues in the 
street to tear your good name to pieces. 
By heavens! if I could catch that infernal 
scoundrel prowling round here, I'd make 
short work of him.” P 

‘You have no right to speak so,” cried 
Bessie, with a hysterical catching of the 
throat, and hot indignation burning in her 
bosom, “and shame your own sister. 
There was never any harm meant, and he 
only spoke kindly to me; and it’s not many 
kind words that I get,” added poor Bessie, 
with a fresh burst of sobs that choked her 
voice. 

“No harm meant!” sneered Ned, waxing 
still more wroth. “Such rich fellows can’t 
look ata girl like you without meaning 
harm. And to think of your taking his 
presents, and meeting him on the sly,” 
added the young fellow, with a snort of 
wrath. 

“Oh! she’s an underhand piece, with all 
her softly ways,” ptt in the old lady, who 
looked like one of the ancient furies, in a 
cap with a double frill, as she stood hooped 
over, packing away some garments in a red 
chest. “Nobody knows how I've been 
tried since hey mother was took sick and 
died sudding after they said it was a lan- 
guishment ang doctored her with wrong 
stuff, and she a bringing in five dollars a 
week from the factory recular—and Sim- 
mons that’s your grandfather he was a 
poor stick, never was nothing or nobody, 
and when I took the hinfant he wanted to 
put itin a ’sylum but I wouldn’t and I 
slaved night and day to keep it and now 
see the wicked girl’s ingratitude.” 

The old crone’s monologue, delivered in 
a monotonoys high key, without the 
slightest break or pause, was interrupted 
by the opening of the door and the thrust- 
ing in of a little dark visage and a red 
fez, belonging to the French bird-fancier 
down-stairs, He had knocked, but in the 
excitement had not been heeded. 

“This way, sab,” said he, with the ut- 
most politeness, to somebody behind him. 
And in another moment Bachelor Allsop 
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was standing in the room. Bessie started 


back in a cold fit, which changed to a hot 
fit, and brought the burning blushes to her 
checks. The old dame looked more like 
one of the furies than ever, as she stood 
transfixed, with a large flannel bedgown 
suspended in her hand. Ned glowered at 
the stranger from under his thick, bushy 
eyebrows, with an instinct as to who he 
was, and looked asif he had a mind to 
seize the poker. 

I don’t know how it was done. It is 
hard to tell how deeds are performed in 
the supreme moments of life. At any 
rate, Barnaby Allsop went over and took 
Bessie’s little trembling hand in his, aod 
looked about as if aware he was perform. 
ing the finest action of his life. 

“T have come, Bessie,” said he, ‘‘ before 
your friends here, to ask you to he my wife. 
Lam an old fellow, and not handsome. and 
4 aon t mink Were tsa great aew or eQad 
in me; but you shall never fizu me un- 
faithful, and if you will love me”— 

Here Bachelor Allsop broke off, for his 
words were few and confused, and he 
could better demonstrate his meaning in 
other ways. When he went down-stairs 
again, the old granddame, with the bed- 
gown pressed to her eyes, tried to embrace 
her darling Bessie’s betrothed ; but Ned in- 
terfered, and bore him off in safety. The 
young fellow wrung his hand hard at 
parting, for his wrath had all oozed out, 
and he was ready to pronounce Bachelor 
Allsop—what he really was—atrump. It 
had been arranged that the grandmother 
was to go back West with Ned. 

“T shall never cut away from the old 
lady,” said he, in rather a low state of mind. 
“She isn’t an angel to live with, and you 
see [have worked for years to make a 
home for Bessie.” 

“Oh! vou'll be taking a mate of your 
own soo”,” was the Bechelor’s reply. And 
he went his way with a light heart, and 
told his story to Mrs. Cutts Descombe, a 
lady of undoubted position ; and Mrs. Des- 
combe, dearly loving abit of romance, was 
sympathy itself, and offered to keep Bessie 
under her wing and have the marriage 
take place from her mansion. 

In this way Mrs. Grundy was choked 
off fora time. But at last the facts were 
known, and the men thought it was too 
confounded bad that Allsop should have 
gone and thrown himself away on a shop- 
girl; and the women, especially the Misses 
Dasher, declared she wasn’t any better 
than she ought to be, and took the Bache- 
lor’s marriage as a personal affront. At 
the time the ferment was most violent 
Barnaby Allsop was not ina state to mind 
them much; and when he returned from 
his bridal tour, and occupied a handsome 
house ina good neighborhood, Mrs. Des- 
combe’s carriage was seen pretty often be- 
fore the door, and in time the obsequious 
world followed, and told the whole truth 
for once in pronouncing Mrs. Allsop a 
lady than whom none was more modest, 
more sweet and graceful. 

The christening robe that lay perdu be- 
hind the Bachelor’s closet-door came in 
play before the end of seven years. There 
are now four little toddlers’ dark and sun- 
ny heads clustering about mamma’s silken 
skirts as she stands in the window, ready 
to welcome her husband home. Madame 
Pulsifer hasn’t a better customer in town 
or a warmer friend than Mrs. Barnaby 
Allsop; and, if she is in the habit of re- 
ferring to that lady pretty often, she is 
quite excusable. 

Barnaby Allsop is immensely proud and 
fond of his wife. He has forgotten all 
about Snooker’s lodge, and the little plans 
connected therewith. He would be quite 
ready to knock any man down who should 
hint that such thoughts ever passed 
through his mind. He has cut Brown and 
Jones, and all that set; and nothing does 
more credit to human nature than this 
lronest man’s devotion to Mrs. Baraahy 
Allsop. 








Scientific. 


How life originated on the earth Sir 
William Thompson attempts to answer by 
suggesting that it was introduced by germs 
enclosed in meteoric stones. He says: ‘‘ The 
hypothesis that life originated on this earth 
throngh moss-grown fragments from the 
ruins of another world may seem wild and 
visionary. All I maintain is that it is not un- 
scientific.” Such a hypothesis may be as 
capable of proof as Darwin’s theory of pan- 
genesis, or the theory of the plurality of in- 
habited worlds. He says: 

“When a volcanic island springs up from 
the sea, and after a few ycars is found clothed 
with vegetation, we do not hesitate to 
assume that seed has been wafted to it 
through the air or floated to it on rafts. Is 
it not possible, and, if possible, is it not prob- 
able, that the beginning of vegetable life on 
the earth is to be similarly explained? Every 
year thousands, probably millions, of frag- 
ments of solid matter fall upon the earth. 
Whence came these fragments? Whatis the 
previous history of any one of them? Was 
it created in the beginning of time an amor- 
Frag: mass? This idea is so unacceptable 

hat, tacitly or explicitly, all men discard it. 
It is often assumed that all, and it is certain 
that some meteoric stones are fragments 
which had been broken off from greater 
masses and launched free into space. Hence 
and because we all confidently believe that 
there are at present and have been from time 
immemorial many worlds of life besides our 
own we must regard it as probablein the 
highest degree that there are countless sced- 
bearing meteorie stones moving about 
through space. If at the present instant no 
life existed upon this earth, one such stone 
falling upen it might, by what we blindly call 
natural causes, lead to its becoming covered 
with vegetation. From the earth stocked 
With such vegetation as it could receive 
meteoricaliy to the earth teeming with all 
the endless variety of plants and animals 
which now inhabit it the step is prodigious ; 
yet, according to the doctrine of continuity, 
most ably laid before the Association by a 
predecessor in this chair (Mr. Grove), all erca- 
tures now living on earth have proceeded by 
orderly evolution from some such origin.” 


....At the present time efforts are being 
made to secure education in applied science 
for the advantage of nearly all industrial and 
commercial arts. The business of Pharmacy 
is one which, for safety of the people, im- 
peratively demands scientific training; and 
in these days of object teaching such train- 
ing should hardiy be undertaken without 
echool laboratory facilities. Yet it appears 
that until now scarcely an attempt has been 
made in this country to adapt science for the 
education of pharmacists at those institutions 
of science or of general learning where labor- 
atory facilities alone exist. At the University 
of Micbigan a school of pharmacy is in oper- 
ation, with a required course of two years 
(nine months each) of laboratory training, ac- 
companied with lectures; yet this school has 
beeu discountenanced by the Nitional Asso- 
ciation of Pharmaceutists, for tne reason 
that it grants a college diploma without re- 
quiring previous apprenticeship in the shop. 
The Michigan school holds that the appren- 
tice in pharmacy should have been instructed 
in science and trained in the laboratory 
previous to entering service, and that their 
entire course is nottoo much for this pur- 
pose. It is remarkable that of all the 
“colleges of pharmacy” represented in the 
Association no one requires any laboratory 
training before graduation. The diplomas of 
these institutions simply represent instruc- 
tion given in lectures on alternate evenings 
during five months, with four years’ appren- 
ticeship in any drug-store. Unfortunately, 
there are no requirements insuring any in- 
struction or study durine this recuired ap- 
prenticeship. 


....-During the months of June and July 
& number of science teachers from various 
parts of Great Britain were assembled in 
London for the purpose of sttending special 
classes. The course in the principles of 
biology was directed by Prof. Huxley, and 
it was attended by thirty-nine students, their 
expenses (involved in going to London) being 
defrayed by government. The course oc- 
eupied six weeks. The students attended 
every week day, from 10 in the morning until 
half-past 4 in the afternoon, the first hour 
being oceupicd by a lecture by Prof. Huxley, 
aud the remainder of the day being oceupied 
in dissections, microscopic work, and demon- 
stration. Each student was require to send 
in fall reports and drawings of iis or her 
day’s work, with a report of the lecture. 
Two microscopes, as prizes, were offered to the 
two best students. At the close of the course 








one of the prizes was offered to a young lady, 
the only one in the class of thirty-nine, 





Similar courses in all our norimal schools 
would produce the happicst results, 


e+e. The editors of the American Naturalist 
have received from Prof. C. U. Shepard, Jr., 
a stereoscopic view of an idol made of Mexi- 
can lava, presented to him by a Mr. Toomer, 
of Charleston, 8. C. The image is about 
three and a half inches high, and is at pres- 
ent deposited in the collection of Prof. Shep- 
ard, Sr., at Amherst College. The image was 
said to have been found a few inches under 
ground, by a child, near Charleston. An emi- 
nent archeologist considers the image to be 
undoubtediy that of a Mexican idol, and sug- 
gests that it may have been brought by some | 





soldicr from Mexico during the Mexican | 
War. 

...-At the last meeting of the British 
Association Dr. Liitken described a new sea- 
devil, or goose-fish, from Greenland. It is 
also called the angler, from the long filaments 
vroreeding from the fin ravs, which have, 
from thes WoTmiiss apperrauce, pecn 
thought to allure other rapacious fishes; und, 
perhaps, as he remarks in Na’urr, the angling 
propensities of the ** fishing frog,’’ as it is also 
called, may be found to contain more truth 
than is generally believed. Among the clar- 
acters distinguishing the new fish from 
Greenland there is one both peculiar and 
suggestive—viz,, the cnrious development of 
the head of the first dorsal fin-ray, which, 
with its tentacles and eve-like spots, re- 
sembles the head of a sca-worm. 


....The deep-sea explorations of Agassiz 
and Pourtales off the Florida Coast, and of 
the English expedition of the ‘* Porenpine” 
of the Adventure Bank in the Mediterranean, 
have revealed certain corals, called Rugosa, 
which are allied toa type which lived in the 
Palwozoic (Silurian and Devonian) Scas. So 
that the Rugosa, or cap-shaped corals, the 
earliest known forms, apparently, are still liv- 
ing in the abysses of the ocean. Also, as we 
learn from the American Naturalis!, there are 
several forms of rugose corals found in the 
Tertiary formation of Australia, which are 
probably descendants of the Paleozoic corals; 
80 that the convection is almost complete be- 
tween the most ancient and the now living 
rugose forms. 


....Sir John Lubbock recently read a 
paper “on the development of relationships.”’ 
It treats of the curious but somewhat intri- 
cate subject of how savages estimate rela- 
tionship, and what is the signification of the 
differences that exist” between them. He 
shows that the language of many tribes indi- 
eates a lower state of social morals than 
their existing practice, while in no case is 
the terminology higher than the practice; 
and he deduces from this an additional argu- 


ment for the almost universal progress o 
mankind. 





Aissionary Hews, 
NEW _ JAPAN. 


BY WILLIAM B. GRIFFIS. 








OLD Javan of the geographies, encyclo- 
pedias, and Kaempfer has ceased to exist. 
From that strange country all outsiders were 
excluded. A secular Emperor and aspir. 
itual Emperor relgned together. Each 
nobleman carried two swords, one of 
which was to commit hari-kirl, which was 
joyfully done at every convenient oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘Hari-kiri’? meant “happy dis- 
patch.’’ Each officer had his “double,’’ or 
spy. All classes, high and low, were lecherous 
beyond all conception. That Japan exists no 
longer. Six foreign settlements are in six 
open ports, and about thirty foreigners live In 
the interior, as teachers, miners, and doctors. 
The story of two emperors was a fiction. 
Japanese gentlemen are as fond of their 
stomachs as the rest of mankind, and posi- 
tively decline to commit that ancient rarity, 
Hari-kiri, which means “ belly-cut.”? Each of- 
ficer doesn’t have a ‘‘double.”? The Japanese 
are licentious; but they know what chastity 
is. The pleasing discovery is made by those 
who live among them in daily contact for 
months that Japanese nature is human 
nature; all things considered, no better, no 
worse. Neariy all books of travel on Japan 
are written by those who formed their fancies 
after a few wecks’ hasty glimpses of Yedo or 
Nagusaki, and drew their facts from Kaemp- 
fer. Tbe posthumous work of the old Duteb- 
man, who saw but one corner of Japan, save 
when under surveillance he traveled to the 
capitol, has been the parent of very fLabby 
productions, in which ‘the author™ tells 
what he didn’t seein Japan. They are about 
as accurate as Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s fascin- 
ating works of fiction called ‘* New America”’ 
and ‘*Free Russia.’”’?’ In fact, we wonder 
how such a defenseless country like Japan 
has thus far escaped that genileman. Japan 
has undoubtedly taken a new departure. 
That she did bolt out the rest of the world 
untii Com. Perry knocked at her gates is 
true. It is still more true now that the car- 
nest men of Japan, secing that by isolating 
them=clves they have deteriorated, are deter- 
mined to make amends by a rapid and speedy 
adoption of what seems to them to be the 
beat points of Western civilization. 

Their initial idea, as expressed by one of 
their princes to President Grant, is that 
“education is the basis ef all progress.’ 
That the schoolmaster is abroad in their 
land is a suficient evidence that it will not 
be reactionary, a5 iv China, nor revolutton- 
ary, like that of the savages of France. In 
Yedo, O-aka, Maco, Nagasaki, and Yoko. 
hana the Imperial Government has large and 
flourishing colleses, hospitals, and military 
or naval schools. The college in Yedo 
(which latter word foreigners persist in 
wrongly spelling with two ds), exclusive of 
the medical, military, and naval schools, has 
over 1,000 pupils and fifteen foreign teachers. 
Nine are English teachers, six French and 
German; and there is one chair of chemistry 
and natura! philosophy, and another of law, 
in addition to the languages and their ordin- 
ary branches of education. Besides the im- 
perlal schools, the provinces of Fukuwi, in 
E-izen, Tosa, Satauma, Higo, Kaga, Owari, 
and Suranga have schools, in which are from 
one to four inetructors in science, medicine, 
lavguage, ete. Enylish, having displaced 
Dutch, is now the educated language of 


ae org 

he traditional Japanese doctor—whose 
chief merits were his never having studied 
medicine, his ignorance of chemistry, and his 
wearing two swords—is dead and buried. 
From al} over Japan the medical students 
flock to the open ports, to foreign physicians 
and surgeons, to learn the healing art on a 
scientific basis. Several provinces have a 
foreign doctor. Dissection, so long forbid- 


| 1I in waking noblemen by the score. 












own means. “Going to America” is little 
less than a furore at present among the 

young men of Japan; and it will probably 

last while the money does. Very few of 

these young men are noblemen, except of 

Nature; though all are of the Samurai class. 

The Samarais, who constitute the best society 

of Japan, constitute also the military literati, 

who receive revenues of rice froin the gov- 

ernment, wear two swords, and pantaloons 

like a pair of petticoats; and, being cultured 

in Japanese and Chinese literature, form the 

official class. The Japanese studeat, on 

arriving at San Francisco, usually finds him- 

self aprince. Mr. Bohemian cxcels Charles 

Mr. 

and Mrs. Grundy are also very careful to pay 

divine honors to Prince Fusi, or that other 

homely youth who is reputed to be the 16th 

cousin of the Mikado; but tiiey generally 

find out atterward that it is best to treat all 

as genilemen, since the most shocking and 

InAicroaus mistakes ave frequently made as to 

WIPO 1s prine.. ana WAT 18 nol af we valuc 
the purity of our native tongae, the 
“priacea’’ who have visited America may be 
connted on one hand, with finzers to spare 
for more to come. 

The relations of the Japanese and Chinese 
to the new civilization seem different ia 
every respect. In China it is all superficial; 
every advance is resisted. Superstition holds 
fallsway. They allow only suflicient forcign 
instruction to their young men to enable 
them to make money. Their ‘Imperial 
Pekin University’? is a failure, for lack of 
support. They do not send their young men 
abroad for education, They do not adopt 
foreign customs or dress, even when these 
are proved to be manifestly superior. They 
allow no rallroads. They tear down every 
attempted telegraph. They allow their peo- 
ple to go to America as Coolies, to be de- 
spised and insulted. They est :/ia no lega- 
tions. They are reactionary. 

With almost fierce contempt the Japanese 
joy that they are not like these Clinamen. 
The most earnest patriots hail the present as 
the time of deliverance from the trammels of 
Chinese literature and customs. That Japan 
las received immense benefit from the litera- 
ture and civilization of Chinais true. That 
she has been fettered and stunted by it is 
truer. A slavish adlicrence to both for cen- 
turies has checked all original growth. Now 
Japan is undoubtedly outstripping every 
Eastern nation in the rapidity of her civiliza- 
tion. The study of the physical sciences, of 
the English language, learning and literature, 
have taken deep root in her soil. The flower 
ofher young men study Western civilization 
at its sources. Three legations are estab- 
lished or are about to be established to 





America, England, and Germany. Two 
lines of railroad are now building with 
English brains and Japanese muscle. 
Two lines of telegraph, following the 
same lines, hare been whispering, 
unharmed by peasants, for months. Not 


a single Cootie, scarcely a native servant, 
has been skipped abroad, unless in spite of 
the sleepless vigilance of the government. 
They send students and gentlemen abroad. 
They allow no peasant or porter to leave Dai 
Nipor to become aslave. Japan's interior is 
still sealed to foreigners. The open ports, 
Osaka, and Yedo, and the country around 
each within a radius of 25 miles only, may be 
visited by travelers. Compared with our 
land, it is undoubtedly a poor country; but 
poor because undeveloped. Japan, when 
opened, will not be the same as in ancicnt 
times. The old feudalism is crumbling fast. 
Its spectacular displays are over. The old 
castles and strongholds are being demolished. 
I have lived in one of these fortified cities, 
200 miles west of Yedo, now six months. It 
encloses several square miles, and consiats of 
three lines of moats and walls; the largest 
moat is 110x200 feet wide, and the walls 35x 
60 feet high, flanked with towers and pierced 
by massive gates. The inmost citadel is now 
a college; the walls are being leveled, the 
moats filled up! And thia is but one instance | 
of many such changes in Japan. | 
In looking over a Japanese city, one sces I 
no chimueys nor forges; only a low, duil 
mass of roofs or the huge gables of the tem- 
ples. Yet even now they are rising, betoken- 
ing that these islanders are dragging to light 
the treasures buried bencath the earth, and 
are working them into machines to save 
musclo. Thus they hasten the day when the 
workman shall be less of a horse or a wheel- 
barrow, and more of a man. Patents are 
issued by the Imperial Government. Labor 
is now honered. <A recentedict of the Em- 
peror abolished thousands of sineeure offices» 
and diminished the rice revenues of the Sa- 
rourais, with theend in view of finally with- 
drawing all incoine, and paying fixed salaries 
only to men in actual office, as in civilized 
governments. The same edict declared that 
hereafter any Samurai might enter into any 
trade or honest business, as he pleased. The 
aristocracy is thus virtually abolished, and 
even noblemen may become farmers or man- 
ufacturers. A study of the Constitution of 
the United States has had and will have a 
great effect in modifying the idea of govern- 
ment, so far that the Japanes 
Neve that rulers should co: 

















even now be- 
er themselves 
the servants, not the parents of the people. 
Even the doctrine that * governments are in- 
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stituted amons men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” is | 
listened to with respeet by princes. | 
We cannot recount all the tokens of the 
new civilization; nor tell how California cat- 
tle and American plows are just beginning 
their work; nor bow Peunss'vania petroleuta 
and Yankee lamps are dispelling the darkness 
and shedding light, in more sen<cs then one. 
We saw a Buddhist priest, a few days ago, 
carrying a new petroleum lamp; and it set us 
thinking. One of the best signs of the times 
is the readiness with which the Japanese 
take in the idea of the education of women, 
and are striving to make provision for it. 
Women hold a high position in Japan—bigh- 
er, perhaps, than in any Eastern nation; and 
their education is now looked on as a neces- 
sity by every true patriot in Japan. The ed- 
ucated young men in Japan, and they who 
return from Christian nations, will want to 
marry something more than females. 

One dark shadow rests upon the otherwise | 
brilliant picture of Japanese civilization. 
Refusing to learn the Jesson, taught to Europe 
after centuries of blood, that religious toler- 
ation and liberty of conscience are the noblest 
fruits of education, and the surest founda- 
tious of moral progress the Imperial rulers 
of Japan deliberately adopt the policy of 
bigotry, intolerance, and death or imprison- 
ment to all native Christians. They refuse to 
rescind the penalty of death declared against 
all native Christiana, which still disgraces 
their statutes. All over the land, posted in | 


| 
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den, is openly practiced. Several hospitals— 
imperial, provincial, and private—have been 
erected in different parts of the country; and 
already the scourges of small-pox and fever 
have been checked. A knowl!edge of chem- 
istry will soon save them from buying white 
earth for quinine and chesgp dirt for rare medi- 
cines. Military sciences are cultivated with 
marked ardor, and one proviuce of Japan is 
called “New Prussia,” from the efficiency 
and constaney of their drilling of troops. 
Many military works are already translated ; 
and the establishment of a military school in 
nearly every province makes us believe that 
the Japanese are heretical on the doctrine of 
a near approach of the Millennium. Naval 
schools are established in several ports; 
many works on naval science are translated ; 
and already they possess many private stcam- 
era, manned by themselves, and have the 
nucleus of a powerful steam navy. In law, 
besides the chair of law in Yedo, to he filled 
by a lawyer from Paris, the Code Napoleon has 
been translated. There is an evident desire 
manifested to modify the present cruel and 
bloody laws, so as to approximate the Euro- 
pean syetems, in tempering justice with 
mercy. Even the fourth estate has a begin- 
ning, and a genuine Japanese newspaver is 
published in Yokohama, besides an occasionai 
issue of news bulletins in Yedo. Ten foreign 
newspapers, published in Japan, give them 
their models; which, excepting one or two 
instances, are not very perfect. 

The Japarese do not believe that a doctor, 
lawyer, or an engineer can be made merely 
by reading books. They are not satisfied 
witha tincture. The Imperial Government 
have deliberately resolved to send 400 
young men abroad to study in America, En- 
glend, Germany, and France. More than 
half lave been chosen and are at their 
studies. Perhaps tue majority will remain 
in America, the fewest in France. These 
young men are allowed a stipend of 1,000 
dollars in gold per annum, and are permitted | 
to study mainly according to their natural 
bent; though the physical, legal, and military 
and naval) arer ded to them. 
They are chosen for their general excellence 
of cheracter, ability, and physical stamina. 
Mavy, also, go abroad and study with their 














fresh and glaring characters, in every village H 
and city, are the slanderous proclamations 
against Christianity, and the declaration 
of death to all “ Kee-ristans."? The priests : 
still make their searching yearly rounds 

to see if the hated doctrine has come 

among their people. They compel—or, at 

least, did compel—all students sent abroad to 

take solemn oath not to inquire into the 

religions of the countries they enter. Several 

Japanese in America, who ere Christians, do | 
not expect to return to Japan until toleration | 
is declared. No sooner does a zealous mis- | 
sionary start a school, influence a pupil, or 

his own native instructor, than the Yakunins | 
potnce cn him, and the mis-zionary rarely | 
sees him again. In at least one province the | 
foreign teachers had to take oath not to speak 

anything whatever concerning Christianity. ; 
These teachers were not Americans. The 
Bible-clasecs of the missionaries are frequent- 
ly broken up, and every effort of theirs is 
vigilantly circumvented. In the province of 
Kaga several thousand native Christians are | 
reported by a returned teacher to be cruelly 

imprisoned. Reports—though perhaps only 

reports—of the renewal of the ceremony of 

trampling on the cross reach us from the | 
southern provinces. Whetber all this hatred | 
of Christianity arises from the deep-seated 

convictions of the mass of the people of 

Japan, or is simply the expression of the in- 

intolerance of a few Imperial officers, is not : 
easily decided, even by those who have the | 
best means of judging. Japan may have 35 ! 
sects; butshe has but two religions, and does | 
not want a third. On the accessicn of the Em- 
peror to his former ancient power, the new 
government, while striking deadly blows at 
Buddhism, also began most rigorous measures, 
designed to extirpate the first blade of Chris. 
tianity, and seem more than ever determined 
to continue that policy. Whether they can 
resist even human means such 2s missionary 
labor, a Bible soon to be translated and 
printed, the influence of a Christian literature, 
text-books, teachers, the results of sending 
students to Christian lands, to say nothing of 
the power in the Gospel, which Christians 
believe in, must be seen only in the lapse of 
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ime. 
Fuxot, Jaraw. 


Trexler, Peter M., Reformed (German) 
to Rowan, N. C 

Wesselius, Georze, Bapt., of Corunns 
Mieh, to Chelsea, Mich. 

Wetherby, Charles, Cong. of West 
Winsted, Ct., to Pearl-sireet church, 
Nashua, N. H. 

Whipple, C. J., Ep's., to Manville, R. 1 

Winterick, sr., of Carlstadt, N. J., te 
German clinch, Orange, N. J. 

Wood, W. T., Presb., of Nortbwestera 
Seminary, to Peotone, I. 

REMOVALS. 

Anderson, E. ©., D.D., of San Jose, Cal 

Atherton, J. W., Cong., of Los Angeles, 
Cal, I:) health. 

Bakewell, John, Epis, of Atkinson 
Kansas. 

Bonham, J. W., Epis., of Peoria, 1. 

Ceorlett, Thomas K., Epis., of St. Peter’: 
chureb, Cleveland, O. 

Conkling, B. D., Cong., of Flint, Mich. 

Cunningham, k. U., Presb., of Rusb 
ford, Minn, 

Davis, T. K., Presb.. of Haysville, 0. 

Drennan, M. J., Presb., of Madison, Ind 

Easton, D. A., Cong., of Second churcly 
Danbtry, Ct. 





| Hepburn, George C., Epis., of Adams, 


N. Y., to Horseheads, N. Y. 
Hullihen, W. Q., Epis., of St. Andrews, 
Louisville, Ky, 
Hurd, M., Cong., of Durham, Ct, 
Leisler, M. L., Luth., of Duncannon, Pa. 
Loss, W. M., Bapt., of North Billerica, 
Mass. 
Nash. R. &., Epis., of Wyandotte, Kansas. 
Parker, C. C., D.D., Cong., of Gorham, 
I 


Me. 
Pendleton, A. B., Bapt., of Bowdenham, 


ue ‘ 
Raymond, E. N., Cong., of Middleville, 
Mich. 
Ricker, Joseph, Bapt., of Augusta, Me 
Sanford, J. f., Univ., of Beriin, Mich. 
Switzer, C. J., Bupt., of Lockport. 
"Neder, Henry W., Cong., of Essex, Ct 


| Thompson, J. W., Presb., of Berlin, O. 


'‘Fannell, R. M., Cong., of Wabaunsee, 
Kansas. 

Wan Bokkelen, L., Epis., of Catons- 

ville, Md. 

Weber, J. i., Luth., of Avoca, N. ¥. 
DEATHS. 
Bolnert, T. T., Luth., 59, 
8. C., Sept. Srd. 
Clark, Clinton, Cong, of Middiebury, Ct, 

Sept. 23rd. ; 

Conyer, Benjemin, D.D., Epis., 69, Bishop 
of Hiuron, at London, Cenada, Sept 
nd. 

ELivis, Benjamin, Meth., of Nichols, N. ¥., 
Sept. 15th. 


Mesderson, James, Meth., of Zanesville, 
0. 


of Po:marls 









EWall, Thomas Amory, Cong., 53, of Mom 
erey, Mia Sent. 17th. 

Sacks A., Freewill Bapt., of Elton, 
X.Y. ast SO. 

Oxtzoui, Faines J., Preab., of Canterbury, 
N.¥ 





Piaishard, R.N., Meth., of St. Louis, af 
Nevada City, Sept. 24th. N 
Putnam, J. W., Meth., of Middlesex, “ 
Y., Sept. 9th. P 
Ruggles, Mr., Cong., the first missions 
who set foot on the Sandvsich Isles 3 
Fort Atkinson, Wia., Sept. OtD. . 
Turner, P. H., Luth., 41, of ‘<—%) 
ville, N. Y., at Gallatinville, \. ° 


Sept. Srd. 

Woodworth, Philo, Meth., of Genesee, 
N. Y., Sept. 2rd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. ” 

Apple, T. G., D.D., Reformed (Germs " 

i accepted a professorship in the theo 
logical seminary at Lancaster, Pa. 

Boardman, George N., D.D., Presb., = 
inaugurated proicssor of theology ss 
Congregational! seminary at hicago, 

t. 14th. ' 

P+ X Eli, Cong., of San Francisco, bes 
connected himself with Mills Seminary, 
Brookiyn, Cal. — 

derson, H. A. M., D.D., Soutbern 

Metreth. is chosen superintendent of edu: 
cation in Kentneky. 

Engies, David, Presh., of Hamilton, e : 
is called to a professorship in Knox ©? 
lege, Toronto. 

Mer itl, §. M.. Meth., of Michigan, hae 
joined the Cor vresationalists. _ 

Tathill, George \., Cong., has bec 
azent of the Ameicon Bible Society for 
Michigan. ae mein 
ainwright, J. A.. Epis. of Salisbury, 

” Conn., is = beeome the pt incipal of Pek 
myra voltege, Me 
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SalWA. \eeen en 
Our Poung Folks quite forgot 


going into 
Polly’s gai 
weeds, and 
deep holes 


LITTLE SISTER. 
BY ane ABBOTT. 


Sister is awake, 


Ez 
ae makes the cradle shake! pia : 
See her great, round, staring eyes, ca ae 
jled with pleasure and surprise. ower-bec 
— one day M) 
Little Sister’s in the tub, oo oan 


First @ splash and then a rub. 
Frightened ? Not a bit is ehe, 
Braver baby could not be. 


in the gar 
it but wee 
care of it, 


Little Sister’s hungry quite, niums ther 


Hasn’t had a thing all night; Mrs. Oli 
She must, now that it is day, “Oh, F 
lave her breakfast right away. fault. Th 
to take car 

j ister must go out - 
a Then sh 


Jn her carnage round about; 
Warmly wrapped and well tucked in, 
From her toes way to ber chin. 


eating as 
out and w 
they rose | 
Little Sister has come back, for her ba 


What a precious little pacis ’ 


y weeds ov 

i oye rosy check 
Laughing eyes and rosy ¢ : in 
of her inward coufort speak. grav el-wa 
child coul 
Little Sister lies asleep, neieiiaiia 


So how still we ail must keep; 
Softly step across the floer, 
Gently shut the open door, 


time, inst 
when she 


“Well, 
Little Sister cannot walk, Yes, ikn 
Neither cau she pluiniy tuik; asorry ¢ 


But she laughs and crows and sings, 
And would ily if sie bad wings. 


that I do 
ought, I 
any lougt 
with me : 

It real 
jemped u 
# litle, M 


Little Sister’s growing fust— 
Babies cannot always list; 
She but yesterday was bern, 
Aud to morrow will be gune. 


Heaven ble-3 


Littic Sister 








With our every fond caress } “itisn 
Father, mother, brother, too, ence to 1 
Each one deariy treasures you. take car 


‘Yhomas « 
litle whi 
be more 
these thi 
-_ Papa ant 
€nE was Miss Polly Oliver, an old and | self, De 
dear friend of mine, who was eight years | that you 
old last March. J truly hope you are as | us as th; 
good tempered and willing to help your | how you 
friends as she was. Bat she had a very | Wrong. 
bad habit of only half finishing things 5 | house of 
and, whether she was working or playing, | baby-ho 
it was always the same, aud she was apt | never W 
to say: “ Oh! that’s well enough,” or, “ Pll | dol’s at 
finish it by and by.” Her dolls were such | cloties, 
forlorn looking people. Mrs. Elizabeth | Don't y 
Adora, the best one of all, was served no | lady yo 
petter than the others, M iss Polly be san | They w 
one day to make her a Furkish jacket, | rot tak 
like one her aunt wore; and basted it to- | always 
gether, put in one sieeve, and then began | would | 
to embroider it, First she thought j only he 
she would put in the yellow ; and, when | Aunt K 
she had gone part way round, she just mé 
thought red would be nicer to work ; and said, “ 
then she was tired of that, aud tried the | half pa 
bluc; so it was the rageedest looking | her go 
jacket when she left it that ever a best 
doll had. Notone of the doils ever was 


GawEw Lor, Mass. 
—— 


HALF-DONE POLLY. 


BY SARAH O, JEWEITT. 





jewelry 


| 
} under 
| 





' 
ready to g0 anywhere, and the baby-} pened 
house was always in confusion. Miss | watch 
Polly was a most shockin housekeeper, | Tam 1 
ef course; and yet sometimes of} course 
i ring she wd beein | ting 
@ rainy morning sie we - “ thing 
to have a house-cleaning, aud woul jyou a 
set all the farniture in a leap on the fleor, | ence bk 


out of the I ait al 


s winter clothes 





all the fa 
trunks, and | 
self that it made you tired to look at it | Do yo 
And then, instead of putiing things back | come 
in their places, she would find some play- | fal an 
thing that had been lost, and away she dear, 
would go with it to the garden or her moth | night 
ers room. After that Miss Poily would | do y 
be told that she coukt have no supper | worse 
while the play-room floor was in such @} you 
state; and, being hungry, she would | and 
hurry the dolls and the furniture into her 





i work for her- | ehane: 


| finish 
apron, and spill them on one of the floors jin th 
ef the baby-house. An‘, the baby-house | thing 
being raised on blocks three or four inches | T kn 
from the ground, there was a place under | thing 
it which was called the cellar, and slic | thing 
used to push things in there out of sight | mak 
with her fvot. | who 
There was always something dreadful lalla 
Rappening to my friend. She would to ad 
tome in with her nose all scratched and | and 
blecding the day before she was to give a} you 
party; and, when everybody wondered | gare 
how she came to have such a fall, she | way 
would confess that one of her boots was | pert 
not buttoned, and she was running, and it | doll 
tripped her up. One day she was spend- my 
Ing the afiernoon with her aunt at} mal 
the most delightful place, and the | les 
young ladies were very kind to her, and and 
showed her all sorts of things in the | gro 
house ; and thea they were walking down | beli 





the garden to see a new suinmer-house, | nev 
when the underskirt of Miss Poliy’s dress nev 
fell to the ground, and what should she do | mu 
hut stepon her pocket. It was too sad; at s 
the had just put in it the dearest ltuk j stu 
tarved Swiss hox, and it was all breken. | on! 
The young ladics were very syenpathiz- | 

ing, Aunt Kate particularly ; and Polly | nev 


button of her dress | sha 


the 


told them that the 
game off, and she had told [Lonora she 
would sew it on. She thought it would; th 
atay though the thread was a very short | goc 
ene; she didn’t stop to take another | ccit 
necdleful. So, you see, for want of a few 
little stitches, she lost her present. Miss 
Poily was not an idle child, at all; but al- | 
ways so busy that when night came she | wit 
Was quite tired out. The trouble was. she | a t 
tried to do too many things. It would | thii 
have been so much better if she had fin- | doi 
iehed everything she began, if it were only 7 
ene in the day. roo 
One morning in the spring she went out | per 
in the garden, and found her mother and | pol 
Aunt Kate and the gardener all busy. | cel 
The seeds were coming up, and the plants | yar 
which had been set out were budding and } wh 
growing as fast as they could. And so | mo 
were the weeds too. Miss Polly walked | hat 
about the paths, pulling some of her dolls she 
in their carriave, when snddenly she | but 
stopped, and scemed to be interested in | 
some of the plants; and then ran as fast | wo 


‘ig 


Ka 








|} Wo 


as she could to her mother, the carriage | Fat 
bumping and joltiag, while one doli fell | sof 
out. | ha 


“Oh, mother! there's such a cunning | 
little flower-bel up there, large | ab 
enovgh for me. I wish I could have it! dr 
for my own garden this summer, I reaily | ve 
will weed it and take as good care of it jad 
as any one could.” 1 nij 

Her mother laid down the trowel she | al 
was working with, looked up, and laughed. | st 
“Do you really think you would, if you | gi 
were 1? How shall I like by and by to} o1 
hear my visitors say: “I wonder why that |g 
Place is so neglected, and why the weeds | d 

grow so round that very fine geranium? | h 
They will think Thomas or somebody else 


just 


is very careless.” B.) 
“Oh, no!” says the little girl; “they | b 
will wonder why that bed is so much | s 


nicer than the others.” 

“Thave heard such promises a great 
Many times. But you may try once more; | fi 
and remember, dear, how glad I shall be if 
you take good care of it. I shall tell every | ¥ 
one that it is your garden, whether it |e 
0oks well or is covered with weeds; and | s' 
it is for you to say whether they call you | 0 
® careful, orderly Miss Polly, or an idle | 
little girl. There is really no reason why | 0 
your friends should not praise you. \* 

The dolls were left in the hot sun till | t 

were nearly baked to death, and | 1 
their clothes and faces were faded. And \¢ 
the one who had fallen out was terribly | I 
frightened by the spiders and beetles that | 
foamed over her. She was also lying with | ’ 
her dear face just over an ant-bill; but Miss it 
Polly forgot them all and hurried away to | § 
the flower-bed. 

€re was not much todo. She pulled || 
Pp some weeds, and smoothed the earth, |1 
and then took it into her head that she if 
would set out some blue violets. So ghe 1 


J0ok her little spade, and went off down in } 











us, * 
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Those who cannot gracefully accept a de- 
feat are not fit to win a victory. 

There was no great moral or even politi- 
cal principle at stake upon which the Con- 
vention gave a judgment. It was simply 
& question between two rival organizations 
in the same party and city, both professing 
to hold the same creed and seck the same 
political ends. The leaders of each organ- 
ization charged the other with gross cor- 
ruption, and in this way balanced the 
account of mutual recrimination. The 
Convention, without deciding how much 
of truth or falseness there was in these 
charges, did decide to recognize one as 
the regular organization, and provide 
for its continuance in the future, 
meanwhile extending to the delegates 
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New York, October Sth, 1871. 


of the other the privilege of a seat 
in the Convention, with an equal voting 
power and an equal right to name mem- 
bers to be appointed on the state commit- 
tee. This seems to usa very small cause 
for putting the success of Republican 
principles in peril. We should so judge 
had the action been just the reverse of 
what it was. Those whose convictions or 
plans place them in the minority must in 
all organizations acquiesce in the rule of 
the majority, even though it may not ac- 
cord with their wishes or judgments. 

Gen. Butler made a most strenuous 











THE DUTY OF NEW YORK RE- 
: PUBLICANS. 


Tne Republican State Convention re- 
cently held at Syracuse opens a political 
campaign of more than usual importance, 
not so much because of the state offices to 
be filled, as on account of ‘its relation to 
the work of reforming the local govern- 
ment of New York City, and its pros- 
pective bearing upon the national election 
which occurs next year. The candidates 
placed on the state ticket, selected from 


both wings of the party, are gentlemen of 


high standing and eminently worthy of 
the confidence and suffrages of the people. 
The resolutions adopted by the convention 
in their hearty commendation of the Ad- 
ninistration of President Grant; in their 
condemnation of the Democratic Tam- 
niany Villainies, which have disgraced the 
government of New York City and cor- 
rupted the politics of the state; in their 
call for the nomination of “ incorruptible, 
able, and capable candidates for the next 
legislature”; in the financial policy they 
approve; and in their earnest plea for 
union among Republicans, present a clear 
statement of the principles for which the 
party should labor in the pending can- 
Vass, 

Republicans, with such candidates and 


principles, ought to carry the State of 
New York at the next election. Their 
success this fall will scarcely leave a doubt 


as to the electoral vote of the state in the 
presidential contest of 1872. It will make 
eutirely sure the complete,downfall of the 
conspiracy of political profligates and 
thieves who have hitherto governed and 
plundered New York City; and this is by 
no means certain, or even probable, if the 
state shall remain in Democratic hands. 
‘The Tammany Ring will never reform 
itself, or willingly consent to its own de- 
struction ; and it is far too strong for the 
Democracy of the state to take the hazard 


of throwing it overboard. That there are 
hundreds of thousands of honest Dem- 
ocrats in the city and the state, like 


Andrew H. Green, ex-Mayor Havemeyer, 
and others of this stamp, we cheerfully 
acknowledge; yet the Democratic party 
cannot retain its control of the state ex- 
cept through the Tammany power of 
New York City. Without this as a head 
center and main support, Democracy is 
dead in the state, and with it certainly 
ought to be dead. The local action of the 
Anti-Tammany Democrats in the city is 
worthy of the highest commendation ; 
yet effective reform through the action of 
the state must pe the work of the party 
that has no dependence upon or political 
affiliation with the Tammany Ring. 
Republicans must eome to the front, or 
the effort will prove a failure. 

The single condition necssary to secure 
their triumph is a thorough and hearty 
co-operation in supporting their state 
ticket, and in the election of the right sort 
of'men for the next legislature. This and 
nothing else will gain the end. 

Republicans for the last two years have 
lost the state by their dissensions in part, 

aud in part by the enormous election 
frauds perpetrated by Democrats in the 
City of New York. If they continue these 
disgensions, and carry them into the 
coming election, they may expect to be 
defeated again. They now standin the 
presence of acommon foe, with a ticket 
made up and a platform of resolutions 
adopted; and the sole question is one of 
victory or defeat. If they lose the state, 
the Democracy will win it, and enter upon 
the campaign of next year with the pres- 
tige of success in the great State of New 
York. Itis difficult to see how any Re- 
publican who has faith in his own 
principles can fail to appreciate the 
political situation, and give his earnest 
support to the party that represents these 
principles. He must act with this party, 
and sustain its candidates, or virtually con- 
tribute to its defeat. Ifhe desires the lat- 
ter, then he is no Republican at heart, and 
should not pretend to be such. If he does 
not desire it, and yet so acts as to accom- 
plish the end, then he shows a great lack 
of common sense. 

We are quite aware that the Republican 
party in the State of New York, while 
agreeing as to general principles, is, never- 
theless, divided into two wings; and that 
these wings confronted each other in the 
late State Convention, each contending for 
the mastery. We choose not to call cither 
a faction, or apply to either any harsh epi- 
thets. Both were earnest and zealous; 
both had strenuously labored beforehand 
to secure the{control of the Convention by 
such Means as each saw fit to use ; and, as, 
In every such cise, both could not be in 
the majority, there was a defeated minor- 
ity. The issue, and the only one that 
divided the Convention, had reference to 

the two sets of delegates that claimed to 
represent the Republican party in the City 
of New York. Both sets were heard be- 
fure the commitice on contested seats, and 
then before the Convention; both sub- 
Mnitted this local contruversy to the only 
body that could authoritatively decide the 
point; and in so doing both were morally 
bound as men of honor to accept the de- 
cision and abide by it. The decision is the 
voice of the majority of the Republicans 
of the State of New York, as represented 
by their delegates in a regularly called and 
organized state convention; and, if the 
minority will not accept it in good faith, 
then it adopts ‘‘ the rule or ruin” theory, 
which is always the end of any political 
party. 

Thejudgment of the majority, whether 
wise or unwise, is the law of all conven- 


tions, and those who afterward set 
themselves about resisting and de- 


Feating it assume the character of 
factionists and disorganizers. They are 
guilty of a breach of implied faith, which 


they would condemn in others, and which 


certainly is not condoned by being their 
Offense. Wedo not care particularly to 
Giscuss the specific question whether the 
Convention decided the point at issue in 
‘the best possible manner. Here there may 
be an honest difference of opinion. It is 
enough for our purpose that the Conven- 
tion did render a decision according to its 
‘best judgment; and now that decision, 


‘having been made by an authority which | thankful for jt Hypocrisy is the hornage 
»pobody disputes, ought to be the end of| which vice pays to virtue, and it is some- 
‘the matter, and it will be if Republicans | thing that virtue gets even this poor hom- 
‘are true to themselves and true to the | agein the City of New Yor; But it is 
honor. To carry the | not all hypocrisy. 


lrules of political 


igt further is simply treason to the party, 





effort—passing all the limits of political 
modesty, to say nothing more—to secure 
the nomination for governor of Massachu- 
setts. He was backed, too, by anumcrous 
and powerful party of friends, and was, 
moreover, severely criticised by almost the 
entire Republican press of the state. He 
fought valiantly for the honor to which he 
aspired; yet, when he was defeated in the 
convention, he nobly said: ‘Butler will 
not bolt.” Alluding to the action of the 
conyention just accomplished, he also 
said: ‘I feel myself bound by its decision 
as aman of honor. Perhaps with that I 
have said enough.” He never spake more 
wisely, and never did an act which will 
make him more friends. Even those who 
had opposed him the most sharply and 
denounced him in the severest terms 
must concede that his speech before 
the convention, following immedi- 
atcly upon his defeat, was an ex- 
ceedingly grateful acceptance of the situ- 
ation. We honor General Butler for that 
speech, and the country will honor him 
for it. The political leaders of the so- 
called “ Fenton-Grecley” wing of the Re- 
publican party in this state having done 
their best to control the recent convention, 
and failed in their purpose because they 
were outyoted, can now do no better than 
to imitate the spirit of General Butler’s 
example. Their declinature to support 
the ticket would be equivalent to its 
defeat; and this would justly expose 
them to the charge of treachery to Repub- 
lican principles. No political party can 
afford to carry in its bosom leaders who 
support it only when they rule it. Such 
leaders no party wants, and such it should 
not tolerate for one moment. They are 
true so long as their ambition and selfish- 
ness shall be gratified, and no longer. 

The contribution which Mr. Murphy, 

the collector at the port of New York, 
may and should make to the _har- 
mony of the Republican party} con- 
sists in retiring from this official position, 
Whether the charges brought against him 
by the Tribune be true or false, the pro- 
prieties of the case imperatively demand 
that he should give place to another, in 
regard to whom there will be greater una- 
nimity of sentiment, and whose moral 
character as a public man does not expose 
him to any just grounds of impeachment. 
This we regard as a fair and just conces- 
sion to the views and wishes of the ‘“ Fen- 
ton-Greeley” wing of the party; and it 
would by no means misrepresent the prev- 
alent judgment of the other wing. The 
truth is (and it may as well be plainly 
spoken), there is a very general belief 
among Republicans that Mr. Murphy is 
not the man for the place. No one 
supposes that the President would 
now give him the appointment, if the office 
were vacant; and, if not, then it should 
be vacated, that another aud less objec- 
tionable incumbent may fill it. It is man- 
ifestly bad policy for the President to re- 
tain in so important an office an ap- 
pointee when the act will not only com- 
plicate his own position and that of the 
party before the country, but greatly in- 
crease the difficulties of Republican har. 
mony. The Republican party cannot 
afford to make Mr. Murphy its client and 
undertake his defense. His personal 
character isin his own keeping, with all 
the protective remedies afforded by law; 
and with these he ought to be content, 
without desiring or expecting that Re- 
publicans should debate among them- 
selves, and to the serious jeopardy of their 
harmony, the question of his guilt or 
innocence. The best thing that he can do 
for the great principles of which the party 
is the organized exponent is promptly to 
place his resignation in the hands of the 
President, to go into effect at the appoint- 
ment of his successor. He is in a position 
now to take this step creditably to him- 
self; and, if he shall decline to do so, the 
President will be compelled by the force 
of circumstances gravely to consider the 
question of his removal. The office 
ought to be filled,and can be, by a man 
who will better represent the wishes of all 
sections of the Republican party. 
In taking this ground in regard to Co!- 
lector Murphy we wholly disclaim any 
sympathy with the intense personal vitu- 
peration poured upon him by the Tribune. 
The manner and the animus were alto- 
gether too violent to be consistent with 
the propricties of fairand candid journal- 
ism. The time was not well chosen, and 
the motive was seemingly political in re- 
lation to the approaching convention. 
Whatever may be the truth in respect to 
the Tribune's charges, Mr. Murphy is not 
the proper man to represent the Repub- 
lican party as collector at the port of New 
York. This fact we desire, in the interests 
of harmony, to state to him, and equally 
to the President. Principles, rather than 
politicians, men, or cliques, should be the 
the ruling motto of the hour. 








MISPLACED MAGNANIMITY. 


MR. BEECHER’s sermon on Sunday even- 
ing last, upon the city corruptions, was a 
clear and strong presentation of an aspect 
of the case which needs to be kept before 
our minds. These outrages, he said, are 
only symptoms of a disease which infesis 
the whole body politic. Like boils and 
carbuncles, they show that the system is in 
disorder. The city authorities are crim- 
inals, and ought to be punished ; but pun- 
ishing them will not work a radical cure. 
That must be wrought through moral in- 
strumentalities—through the inculcation 
of higher standards of conduct in the 
church, the family, and the counting- 
room. All this is true and wise, and it 
was presented by Mr. Beecher with much 
force and impressiveness. Yet, we con- 
fess, there were, to our mind, grave detects 
in his treatment of the question. The 
great uprising of the people against 
the Tammany thieves he was inclined to 
disparage. It was a “hue and cry,” in 
which he did not intend to join. It was 
a “racket,” to which he would not lend 
his voice. Now, granting all that Mr. 
Beecher says about the hypocrisy of many 
of those who have joined in the warfare 
upon the Ring, it is not wise to belittle 
this expression of popular indignation. 
If it were all hypocrisy, we should still be 





this outcry against thieves are honest men. 
They have been negligent of political 
duties; but they are not swindlers or cor- 
ruptionists. It is in great part a righteous 
indignation that these frauds have kindled ; 
and the expressionof a righteous indig- 
nation is one of the most wholesome exer- 
cises in which any community ever ea- 
gaged. Some of us who were perhaps a 
little defective in that excellent grace, have 
learned to hate grandly within the past 
few weeks. This discipline of the com- 
munity in the robust virtues, this strength- 
ening of the resentments with which all 
honest men should regard dishonesty, is a 
result not to be lightly esteemed. If this 
storm should all ‘‘blow over,” leaving the 
thieves in power, the benefits of this disci- 
pline would be diminished ; but the storm 
is not going to blow over. The men are 
to be disgraced politically and disgraced 
socially; that much is certain. It is even 
probable that the criminal punishment 
they deserve will overtake them. And, 
while this punishment will not, of course, 
cure all our disorders, it will help mighti- 
ly to mend them. The officials who take 
the places of these culprits will not steal 
so freely as they have done, and it will be 
a long time before their crimes are re- 
peated. 

With Mr. Beecher’s expression of sym- 
pathy for these scoundrels it is hard to 
have patience. “ Now, while everybody 

was making a racket,” he is reported as 

having said, “he felt more like helping 

those men who were cast down; for they 

were men, and had suffered as but few had, 

and he would not forget in the culprit the 

man. He would look as God looks 

upon this sinful world, abhorring the in- 

iquity and longing tosave.” If there were 

any indications of remorse on the part of 

these rascals, there would be more justifi- 

cation for such words; but we have heard 

as yet no outcrics of penitence and no ap- 

peals for sympathy. The mayor still per- 

petrates bad puns in gay contempt of the 

popular indignation ; Boss Tweed gathers 

his clans in our streets, with bands and 

other brazen clamors, prophesying in 

public places that he will be returned to 

the senate of the state by an increased ma- 

jority; and the whole gang concentrate 

their villainy in an attempt through their 

newspaper to stir up a riot of laborers 

against the men who have been foremost 

in ferreting out thcir villainy. We submit 

that magnanimity is altogether out of 
place in dealing with such characters. 

When the highwayman is tracked to his 

hiding-place in the cellar, and there, turn- 

ing at bay, threatens te shoot any man 

who attempts to arrest him, and to blow 

up the house and destroy all its inmates if 
he be not let alone, it is a poor time to 

pity or condole with the miscreant. But, 

even if these men were penitent, we are 

not certain that they ought to be leniently 

treated. Crimes against individuals 

may be forgiven; but our resentment 

against the thieves of the Ring is not a 
personal matter, and we are not at liberty 

to treat them as if they were our personal 
enemies. When men abuse a public trust 

as they have done, sctting at defiance the 
law that they are appointed to execute, 

destroying the very institutions of popular 
government and debauching the con- 

science ofa nation with their successful 

corruptions, there is no room, there should 
be no room for them to seek the forgive- 
ness of the public whom they have 
wronged. They may humble themselves 
before God, and may claim his mercy; 

but the meed they have earned by their 

crimes, and that the people must not 

shrink from paying them, is everlast- 

ing contemptand abhorrence. We owe it 

to ourchildren, we owe it to the nation 

which God has given us, and whose liberties 
are precious, to put upon these men an in- 

effaceable brand of infamy. The pity that 

expends itself in mournings over their 
sufferings is sheer waste and something 
worse. A sternersentiment would better 

befit the occasion. 





THE VICTORY AT WORCESTER. 


GENERAL ButTLeER has met the Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts, and it is nof 
his! Itis hard tosay which is the most 
disappointed, he or the Democratic party. 
Both had reckoned surely on a victory 
over the respectability, good character, 
and good sense of the Bay State; and they 
have found these enemies of theirs too 
many for them, in every sense of the 
word. Butler fully expected to fill the 
chair which all the governors of Massa- 
chusctts had less worthily occupied, ac- 
cording to his admiring friend, Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips, from Hancock to Cilsfiin, 
with the single exception of Sam. Adams. 
We really do not see what that stern old 
Puritap had ever done to deserve 
to be Mut alongside of Mr. Phillips’s 
“jllusffious friend.” He was deeply relig- 
ious and strictly moral in his private life; 
the disintcrestedness of his patriotism and 
purity of his public life was never ques- 
tioned even by his enemies; he never made 
a penny out of the public; he never 
maligned his opponents nor was he ever 
even suspected of lying; and he certainly 
never nominated himself for the highest 
office in his state. We must say that of 
all the flights of imagination of that 
brilliant orator, of all the extraordinary 
historical illustrations with which he is 
accustomed to set off his rhetoric—many 
of which are much more extraordinary 
than historical—this comparison of Ben 
Butler and Sam. Adams outdoes any of 
them or all of them put together. If wit 
beindeed truly defined as the unexpected 
combination of dissimilar ideas, the unex- 
pected combination of the ideas of these 
two men must place Mr. Phillips as high 
among wits as he unquestionably stands 
among orators. 

But, while General Butler and his elo- 
quent friend are weeping upon one 
another's necks over the calamity which 
has overtaken their common mother 
through this cruel defeat, the Democrats 
stand by and sympathize with their grief, 
though with a more secret and subdued 
sorrow. It is not that they mourn the 
loss of the gubernatorial virtues of General 
Butler, of which he has made no secret 
during his campaign, so much as_ they 
grieve over the damage which his disaster 
has done to their own chosen 
champion, and the diminished chance of 
their giving a second Governor Adams 
to Massachusetts. Had Butler, like 
Cromwell, been crowned with “ Worces- 
ter’s laureate wreath,” the  pros- 
pects of Mr. John Quincy Adams 
would bave had a brightness which is 
now overshadowed with gloom. Thou- 
sands of the best Republicans in the state 
would have substituted his name for that 
of the irregularly regular candidate, as a 
testimony against the arts which had con- 
trived the nomination. Mr. Adams being 
a gentleman in every sense of the word, in 
breeding, education, and manners, of good 
abilities and unblemished character, he 
would have done no personal discredit to 
the office, while an overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican legislature would have prevented his 
doing any political mischief, had his 
hands found any to do. It is the belief of 
many of the best advised of the party that 
the nomination of General Butler would 
haye resulted in the election of Mr. Adams- 
He has reason, therefore, to lament the 
issue of the battle of Worcester, as well as 
that discomfited hero. For, had he carried 
the State of Massachusetts, his chance for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency would have been of the very best. 
Now he will have to put up with the 
lesser glory of being beaten merely as Vice- 
President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


can administer, we are glad to rejoice 
with them that do rejoice all over the 
country in this most auspicious event. 
Seldom, if ever, has a local convention ex- 
cited more profound and more general in- 
terest than that at Worcester. Honest 
men everywhere felt that it was in a sense 
atest of our institutions. If the Republic- 
ans of Massachusetts could be bullied or 
cajoled into accepting as their leader 
and representative man an unscrupu- 
lous political adventurer of the 
stamp of Benjamin F. Butler the 
fine gold had, indeed, become dim- 
Butler in the seat of Andrew! It were, 
indeed, an exchange like that of Glaucus 
and Diomede—yptoca yadxeiwv — finest 
gold for resounding brass. Men breathed 
freer everywhere when the happy résult 
was flashed over the wires to the remotest 
corners of the land. It was accepted as 
an omen that effrontery and trickery were 
not to rule us forever, and that the private 
and public character of candidates was to 
weigh once more in the scales of political 
justice. Though the defeat of Butler, had 
he compassed his nomination, by the re- 
fusal of enough of the rank and file of the 
party to vote for him at the polls, would 
have been well-pleasing to the carnal man, 
and of no bad example to other caucus 
tricksters, still it is better as it is, and that 
the Democracy should not have even these 
crumbs of comfort from the Republican 
table. The great majority which Massa- 
chusetts will be sure to roll up next No- 
vember for Mr. Washburn will at once 
presage and promote the great national 
victory of the next year. 





IN TERRIBLE EARNEST. 


Tur Citizens Committee has been 
charged with moving slowly; but now it 
brings down a sledge-hammer blow on the 
Ring. We could ask for nothing more 
overwhelming. Mayor Hall has been sum- 
moned to appear before Judge Bixby to 
answer a Charge of gross misijemeanor in 
converting the public funds, or permitting 
them to be converted, from their lawful 
use by signing fraudulent warrants for 
the payments of millions of dollars to 
Ingersoll, Garvey, etc., for work that on 
the face of the warrants had never been 
performed. The affidavit of the clerk in 
the Controller’s office on which this charge 
is based is a most damning document, 
and brings out facts in reference to these 
frauds which were previously unknown. 
We knew that enormous amounts had 
been paid these contractors. During 1869 
the sum of $1,353,904 were paid to J. H. 
Ingersoll for furniture and cabinet work, 
mainly in the County Court House. To 
George 8. Miller there purported to be 
paid $330,819 for repairs during 1869; to 
the firm of C. D. Bollar & Co. (there is 
no such firm and no C. D. Bollar—simply 
a Conrad Boller, who spells his name with 
an “e”) the sum of $583,420; to A. G. 
Miller $101,806; to J. A. Smith, for carpets 
and shades, $508,686. These amounts 
were all during 1869. During 1870 James 
H. Ingersoll was paid $1,255,787, Geo. 8. 
Miller $1,073,429, and A. G. Miller $452,- 
838. These sums were huge enough, sup- 
posing them to have been divided between 
J. H. Ingersoll, his “ Co.,” Geo. §. Miller, 
A. G. Miller, the fictitious C. D. Bollar, his 
equally fictitious “Co.,” and the no less 
fictitious carpet man named Smith, who re- 
ceived over half a million dollars, But 
here comes out the damning fact that the 
warrants for these vast sums to these sey- 
eral partics were all returned endorsed by 
one and the same man, and he James H. 
Ingersoll. It was this Proteus that first 
“took the shape 
Of a maned lion, of a serpent next, 
Then of a panther, then of a huge boar.” 
All this sum—amounting to over five and 
a half million dollars, paid out in driblets 
of from a hundred thousand to a million 
and a third—was received by James H. 
Ingersoll, to be divided among the Ring. 
But our innocent Mayor says he did not 
receive this money, and signed these war- 
rants because they were regular, and came 
to him properly endorsed by the proper 
officials, But now we learn that they 
were not regular, and did nol come to him 
so endorsed. The law requires that such 
claims shall be sworn to. They shall be 
accompanied by an affidavit that the serv- 
ices have been rendered. But not one of 
these warrants were sworn to, and they 
were thus fraudulent on their very face. 
And this Mayor Hall must be presumed to 
have known. 
But the innocent man might claim that 
he did not carefully examine these war. 
rants; that they were handed over to him 
in a batch, and in the confusion of busi- 
ness he simply signed his name to them in 
the regular place, without any sort of ex- 
amination. Even this refuge fails him. On 
May 21st, 1870, he signed nine warrants 
for $417,994, payable to Ingersoll and Gar- 
vey. Six days later he signed over $123,- 
831 to Ingersoll and $40,870 to Garvey. 
The very next day he signed $153,761 to 
Ingersoll, and $39,361 to Ingersoll’s double, 
Geo. 8. Miller. Two days later he signed 
$68,289 to Ingersoll and $10,895 to Gar- 
vey. Four days later he signed $117,206 
to Ingersoll and his alter ego, J. A. Smith. 
And so we might go on for a month. 
These fraudulent warrants were not sent to 
him on the regular days when large numbers 
of warrants for wa ges and salaries were 
signed en masse by him ; but were generally 
sent apart from all other warrants, so that 
he could not have been confused in the 
matter. He must have known what they 
were, and that it was physically impossible 
that the tenth of these sums could have 
been legitimately expended by the men to 
whom he signed them. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee are at least safe in summoning him 
to answer the charge of a gross mis- 
demeanor. 
For Tweed yet severer measures are 
preparing. On the day that we go to 
press he will probably be arrested and 
held for trial on charges which can be 
proved, and which will strip him of his 
ill-gotten millions, and confine him with- 
in prison walls. We understand that be- 
fore the weck is out these fraudulent con- 
tractors, who were but the tools of the 
Ring, will also be brought to trial. The 
Committee is doing itself credit at last, and 
the whole country should be grateful. 
Now let the Governor be immediately ap- 
pealed to for the impeachment of these 
proven robbers, and let Republicans and 
Democrats unite, under the lead of our 
worthy Committee, to prepare such a city 
charter, to take the place of that sure to 
be repealed next winter, as shall give the 
least possible opportunity for such frauds. 
But, voters of New York, a duty yet 
more important than any other rests in- 
dividually upon you, and especially upon 


of this state has had the reputation of 
being the most corrupt body on the conti- 
nent. Next winter it must be pure, 
Whatever else it is, it must be honest. No 
salable leper must be sent to Albany. 
That citizen who fails to know when the 
primary meeting of his party {is to be held, 
and to attend it, is a traitor to all patriot- 
ism. These meetings must not be left to 
the party hacks. Let every honest man 
attend his caucus, and let him yote down 
every man that has about him the least 
suspicion that he might sell his vote for 
any consideration. Select those men for 
the assembly who are above suspicion and 
are known to be incorruptible. Here, 
in these primaries, comes the fight; and if 
our citizens will do their duty here, we 
shall have an assembly of honest men, that 
shall be remembered for a generation, and 
shall pour down from Albany the very 
Hudson, if eecessary, to wash out the 
Augean filth which has accumulated about 
the politics of this metropolis, and whose 
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FREE LOGIC AND FREE RE- 
LIGION. 


send one to the heathen.” 


justification of his original slander: 


millions of dollars are annually expended 


the annual total of ‘conversions’ effected ? 
And what proportion of this vast sum is 
expended directlyon the ‘heathen’? We 
believe that fully ‘ seventy-five per cent.’ of 
these five millions is absorbed in salaries 
and running expenses of various kinds, 
and that a sum falling far short of the 
residual twenty-five per cent. remains to 
benefit those for whom the whole is osten- 
sibly raised.” 

It will be scen that this is a skill- 
ful attempt to change the issue. 
Mr. Abbot quoted as a “common 
saying” the statement that it takes three 
dollars to send one to the heathen. This 
saying has been “common” only among 
persons who are in the habit of bearing 
false witness against Christianity and its 
professors; and in their mouths ‘it has 
meant simply that three-quarters of the 
money collected for missionary purposes 
was expended in this country in the pay- 
ment of the running expenses of the mis- 
sionary boards, including rents, publica- 
tions, salarics of secretaries, agents, and the 
like. When Mr. Abbot quoted this “com- 
mon saying,” it was natural to suppose 
that he quoted it with the meaning com- 
monly attached to it. But in the words 
cited above he includes “ salaries ” among 
the other running expenses, leaving 
it to be inferred that he intended, in his 
original statement, to reckon the salaries 
of the missionaries into the “seventy-five 
per cent.” Now,if Mr. Abbot did not 
mean to include the salaries of the mis- 
sionaries, his accusation is false and slan. 
derous, as we have said. If he did mean 
to include them, it is silly and meaningless. 
Not three-quarters of the money contrib- 
uted for missions, but the ehole of it, is ex- 
pended for running expenses and salaries 
of missionaries. The missionary socie- 
ties are not eleemosynary institutions, as 
Mr. Abbot very well knows. It is not to 
carry money or material charities to the 
heathen that they are organized. Their 
whole work is to sustain preachers and 
teachers in heathenlands. All the money 
they collect that is not needed to pay the 
expenses of collection and superintend- 
ence is devoted to this purpose. And 
when Mr. Abbot says he meant that three- 
quarters of the money raised by these 
societies was absorbed in these two ways— 
viz., in defraying the expenses of collec- 
tion and superintendence, and in paying 
the salaries of the missionaries—he is 
guilty of prevarication. What does he sup- 
pose is done with the other quarter ? 


Mr. Abbot's style of argument. Perceiving 
that he had involved himself in some diffi- 
culties by his crooked methods of dealing 
with the subject, he undertook ina lec- 
ture on “ Christian Propagandism,” read 
to the First Independent Society of Tole. 
do, on the 16th of last month, to straighten 
out his logic. In this lecture he quotes 
from letters addressed to him, as he says, 
by some of his best friends, pointing out to 
him the unfairness and incoherence of his 
reasoning. One of these friends tells him 
in so many words that in his reply to Tar 
INDEPENDENT he “shifted his ground a 
bit,” and says: 

‘Moreover, on the first ground I don’t 
think you quite hold your own, for ‘ pay- 
ment of salaries’ includes salaries of mis- 
stonaries themselves, which were legiti- 
mately the main objects of appropriation ; 
as much as for an anti-slavery society to 
pay the salaries of its agents.” 

To this Mr. Abbot replics that he is not 
conscious of having shifted his ground; 
that he did intend ‘‘to include the salaries 
of the missionaries, which are the chief 
part of the machinery.” And he proceeds 
to argue that we can only judge whether 
the money spent in paying their salaries is 
wasted by the number of conversions 
which they report: 

“Tf the heathen are converted, the money 
reaches them; ifnot, not. If they should 
not be converted at all, the money spent 
would be wholly absorbed in running a 
machine which effects no results. When I 
said that I believe fully three-fourths of 
the money spent to be thus absorbed, I 
think I understated, not overstated, the 
truth.” 

All this is the paltriest sort of dodging. 
If the missionaries are part of the 
“machinery "—‘ the chief part” of it— 
then al/ the missionary funds are absorbed 
in running the machine; and Mr. Abbot's 
understatement is either pure nonsense or 
willful perversion. Suppose that a man 
knowing as much of chemistry as Mr. 
Abbot professes to know of missions 
should say that seventy-five per cent. of 
water is hydrogen and oxygen. Would 
that be fairly characterized as an “under. 
statement ” ? 

Mr. Abbot’s other friend, who is not a 
believer in missions, but who claims to 
have large knowledge of the doiugs of 
missionaries and missionary societies in all 
parts of the world, protests against the 
accusation with much warmth. Hear 
him: 

“T believe these societies are as honestly 
and economically managed as the better 
sort of public institutions—colleges, banks, 
insurance companies, for instance. Doubt- 
less the whole system of Christian and 
sectarian propagandism—home as well as 
foreign—liberal and even radical as well 
as orthodox—is a mistake. But that is 
not the potnt in dispute between The Index 
and Tn& INDEPENDENT. The charge 
made by The Index and denied by Tue 
INDEPENDENT is that three-fourths of the 
reccipts for foreign missions are absorbed 
by running expenses. I believe with THE 
INDEPENDENT tbat ‘none of them bas ever 
expended anything like the proportion Mr. 
Abbot charges them with using.” I think 
that Tre INDEPENDENT is right in calling 
ita stale slander. I used to hear it forty 
years ago, and have looked in vain for 
proof ever since. Christian missions are 
the modern and improve form of cru- 
sades, and, like the Crusades, will probably 
be followed by important and valuable re- 
sults—though not the kind of results 
especially hoped for and die! for by cru- 
saders and missionaries, I dislike the push- 
ing, aggressive, provoking, ‘ propagand- 
ist spirit of Christianity’ and of Moham- 
medanism; and I dislike the same spirit, 
when found, as it sometimes is, in The 
Index—often in other religious papers— 
seldom, almost never, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, during these last few years.” 

We have hesitated to use in this con- 
troversy a weapon put into our hands by 
our antagonist; but the testimony of Mr. 
Abbot’s friend is so pertinentand so valu- 
able, as coming from one who disbelieves in 
missions, that we have not felt at liberty 
to withhold it. But to this the editor of 
The Index makes ® curious reply. It never 
entered his head, he says, to suggest that 
missionary societies are fraudulently or 
extravagantly managed! ‘‘I doubt not,” 
he testifies, ‘‘that they are honestly and 
economically managed, except in rare 
cases, analogous to the Methodist Book 
Concern”! We are glad to put on record, 
for what it is worth, this expression of 
confidence. It would have been worth 
much more if the road by which it was 
reached had been 8 little less tortuous. 
Mr. Abbot made a careless statement to 
begin with, and he ought to have retracted 
itat once. By seeking to justify it in the 
manner he has done he has badly damaged 
his reputation for candor and fairness, 
The finai result of his criticism is that 
missions cost more than they come to. 
They are honestly and economically man- 
aged ; but the resulta are not such as to 
warrant the outlay. To establish this 
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view of the case, he enters into a long argu- 


SEVERAL weeks since, we noticed a 
charge made by Z%e Index, of Toledo, the 
Free Religious organ of Mr. F. E. Abbot, 
to the effect that “it takes three dollars to 
This statement 
we characterized at the time as untrue 
and injurious, After considerable delay, 
Mr. Abbot recently returned to the dis- 
cussion, with the following deliberate 


“According to Dr. Mullen, over five 


in sustaining foreign missions. What is 


We are not alone in our judgment of 


ment. In making up his account of the 
results of missions, he characteristically 
insists on reckoning out all the influence 
exerted “ in civilizing savages, in improving 
their morals, and in ameliorating their 
condition here on earth.” These “purely 
seeular” fruits are only ‘ indirect” results, 
he says; and, therefore, not to be con- 
sidered. But pray, why not? Is it not 
always claimed that the Gospel of Christ 
isthe best civilizer? Does not the relig- 
ion of Christ naturally and invariably 
carry along with it all these gifts of civil- 
ization? The civilization can no more be 
separated from the Christianity than the 
light can be separated from the sun; and 
the deliberate attempt of Mr. Abbot to 
divorce them shows how difficult it is for 
him to treat this subject with decent im- 
partiality. 

But, even judging the missionary system 
as heinsists that it ngust be judged, by 
the number of converts made, the case is 
much better for missions than he has rep- 
resented. From the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” Mr. Abbot learns that in 1858 
there were in the Protestant mission 
churches 215,000 members. These statis- 
tics include forty-seven missionary socie- 
ties, the average term of whose operations 
had been thirty-nine years. Dividing 
215,000 by 39, Mr. Abbot gives as the quo- 
tient 5,538, which, he says, is the average 
annual increase of communicants during 
that period. The average annual exnendi- 
ture of these societics during these thirty- 
nine years has been, as he estimates, 
$1,500,009. We do not vouch for his fig- 
ures; but adopt them simply for the sake 
of the argument. Now lct us examine 
his ciphering: 

“Protestant Europe and America com- 
bined, as I have shown, with an averave 
annual expenditure of $1,500,000, made 
for thirty-nine years an average annual 
increase of 5,538 new converts. At the 
same rate, with an annual expenditure of 
$5,000,000, they would make an annual 
increase of 18,460 new converts. Suppos- 
ing, therefore, that the present rate of ex- 
penditure should continue unchanged, 
how long would it take to convert the 
725,000,000 of the pagan world? And 
how much would it cost? It would take 
39,273 years; and it would cost $19,J05,- 
000,000.” 

All this calculation is based on the sup- 
position that the number of converts bears 
a certain uniform ratio to the amount of 
money expended. But the supposition is 
not according to fact. During the first 
ten years of the existence of the American 
Board about $250,000 was expended, and 
the number of converts was less than 
two thousand. During the next ten years 
the expenditure was about $750,000, and 
the number of converis was more than 
twenty thousand. The expenditures were 
multiplied by three, and the converts were 
multiplied by ten. 

Modern missions are, as Mr. Abbot 
shows, in their infancy. Christianity has 
been steadily making conquest of the 
world since the beginning; but the partic- 
ular phase of its operations which he is 
criticising is of recent appearance. Thirty- 
nine years is the average duration of the 
missionary societies whose statistics he 
gives us. Is it fair to take the annual 
average of these thirty-nine years and 
base on that a calculation of the probable 
success of missions in the future? A 
great part of these early years has been 
spent necessarily by the missionaries in 
learning and in many cases in forming 
the languages of the heathen, in trans- 
lating the Bible and _ religious books, 
in studying the habits and needs of the 
people, and in gaining a sure foothold for 
themselves. Should it be expected that 
these years of preparation would be as 
fruitful of direct results as the years that 


follow? The work of missions is in its 
seed time. The harvest time has not yet 
come. 


Can Mr. Abbot be ignorant of the fact 
that the ratio of increase in all healthy 
social growths is geometrical, rather than 
arithmetical? Up to 1840 the “average 
annual increase” of New York City had 
been about 1,500 a year. Would it have 
been safe to conclude at that time that 
1,500 a year would be the “average annual 
increase” for the next two hundred years ? 
Or would it even have been sensible to 
take the increase of population durivg the 
year 1840, whatever that may have been, 
and estimate the growth of the city by 
adding that amount annually to the popu- 
lation? Yet this is the principle on which 
Mr. Abbot estimates the future progress 
of missions. 

If the editor of Zhe Inder had been pub- 
lishing a newspaper in Antioch, about 
eighteen hundred years ago, when Paul 
and Barnabas returned from their first 
missionary journey, he could have madea 
very effective statement of the ridiculously 
small results of their labors, when com- 
pared with the great work to be accom- 
plished. “ Just figure it up for yourselves,” 
he might have said. “It is a simple sum 
in the Rule of Three. So many years’ 
work, so many converts—a pitiful few; 
and a thousand millions more or less left 
to be converted. How long will it take at 
this rate? It will be millions of years 
before you will make an impression upon 
the mass of Paganism.” Perhaps he 
would have said to them, what he says 
to-day to the advocates of missions: 
“The attempt, therefore, to convert the 
world by the machinery now employed is 
80 miserably, nay, so ludicrously inade- 
quate that I can compare it to nothing 
but an attempt by a little boy to dig down 
Mount [Lebanon] with a teaspoon.” Yet, 
in spite of what would have seemed to Mr. 
Abbot the hopelessness of their task, 
these men went on with their work ; and 
now, though less than a score of centuries 
have past, one-quarter of the population 
of the world owns the Christian name. 
This simple fact disposes of all the figures 
of The Index. Granting all that the editor 
may say about the questionable methods 
by which Christianity has sometimes been 
propagated, and the questionable charac- 
ter of many of its adherents, there yet re- 
mains much more in the history of the 
Church than his arithmetic has dreamed of. 
Mr. Abbot promises to return to the sub- 
ject. We trust he will bring with hima 
little better logic. Free religion may be a 
good thing; but free mathematics are a 
snare. Mr. Abbot pronounces missions a 
stupendous fraud. Be that as it may; the 
fraud, at least, is no more stupendous than 
the sophistries with which he seeks to ex- 
pose it. 





Editorial Notes, 


Ovr readers, we trust, will not be dissatis- 
fied with the little luncheon which we serve 
up to them to-day. Dean Stanley finishes in 
his happiest style his discussion of the moral 
lessons of the familiar word ‘‘ Amen.” Dr. 
J.P. Thompson proves that Beecher would 
have been condemned as a heretic by an 
ecumenical council, had he lived in the 
fourth century, and that he is none the 
worse for his heresy. President Finney, who 
has been the most successful of our evangel- 
ists, and who still Jingers to teach our young- 
er preachers, gives half a hundred rules toin- 
sure success in the ministry. Rev. C. D. 
Foss, whom we venture to call one of the 
best devotional writers in the country, 
shows how ealyation comes through a 
Person. Rev. L. W. Bacon improves the 
coming session of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion to prove the inconsistency of the 
High Church. Julia Ward Howe gives 
an appreciative sketch of Coquerel, the elo- 
quent Unitarian preacher of France, now in 
this country; while Rev. E. C. Towne, the 
most pronounced Radical in the land, has a 
reverent discussion of Prayer and Faith; and 
our Catholic correspondent writes from Rome, 
speaking of the corruptions of his own church, 
with the same frankness with which good 
Democrats like Havemeyer and Roosevelt 
epeak of those of Tammany. Some of our 










that any member of the Roman Catholic 
Church could speak so boldly. To such we 
repeat our assurance that our correspondent 
is precisely what he represents himself to be, 
&@ member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and in full sympathy with Hyacinthe and 
Doellinger. Turning from these articles 
which we have mentioned first (for 
Tue INDEPENDENT is primarily a religious 
paper) to politics and social topics, we have an 
extremely sensible contribution from the 
Vice-President of the United Statcs, in 
which it will be seen that he endorses the 
measure of universal amnesty. To the entire 
article we call the especial attention of our 
statesmen, as indicating the probable platfcrm 
of the Republican party. Senator Wilson 
discusses the services of Frederick Douzlass, 
and Tayler Lewis the problem of Municipal 
Government. Elihu Burritt, Gail Hamilton, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps all treat of 
phases of the Woman Suffrage question. 
We are sorry to announce that the last two 
writers will finish their series of articles in a 
very few weeks, and we trust that both series 
will be published in book form. Professor 
8. C. Bartlett successfully defends Classical 
Studies; and a very pretty sketch by Caroline 
Cheesebro’ and a lively story by Augusta 
Larned ought not to go unread. Those who 
love poctry will not be disappointed in the 
verses of Rose Terry, “I. H.,”? William Ellery 
Channing, and Mrs. Piatt. Of our various 
editorial departments our readers must judve 
for themselves, but we trust they will not be 
disappointed, 





Ove of the most important political events 
of the past week has been the speeches of 
Secretary Boutwell, in Ohio, in defense of the 
financial policy of the Administration. It 
seeins that during the last two years of 
Andrew Johnson’s administration the na- 
tional debt was reduced but $39,863,985, 
being but a little more than a million anda 
half amonth. During the first thirty months 
of Grant’s Administration the debt has been 
diminished $251,310,699; making an average 
of over eight millions a month, or five times 
that of the two years immediately preceding 
his accession. And this has not been secured 
by increasing the taxes; for a year and a half 
ayo Congress abolished internal taxes to 
the amount of nearly sixty millions dollars, 
and taxes on imports to the amount of nearly 
twenty-five millions, making a total relief of 
about eighty millions a year. And he assures 
us that, with the reduction secured by 
the saving of interest on the debt already 
paid, and the substitution of two hundred 
millions of five per cent. bonds for as many 
bearing six per cent. interest, it will be safe 
for Congress to take off at least thirty mil- 
lion dollars more from the taxes of the coun- 
try. The entire running expenses, under a 
Republican administration, of the Goyern- 
ment of the United States for the last year, 
including interest, pensions, bounties, ete., 
are but ninety-five million dollars; being but 
four-sevenths of what they were three years 
ago, and hardly twice the expense for the last 
year of the government of the City and 
County of New York under a Democratic 
administration. The former adininistration 
has been honest, and the latter dishonest; 
but dishonest Tammany has only been follow- 
ing the dishonest policy of the Democratic 
party, which, as squarely stated in its Ohio 
platform, bas pronounced against honestly 
paying the national debt in gold. A party 
set to defend the robbery ofthe public credit- 
ors cannot consistently propose to cashier 
its New York leaders, when they attempt to 
rob the city. 

e 

Tue Democrats are in Ohio, as everywhere 
else, sworn friends of the liquor interest. 
Over thirty organizations of Cincinnati, 
mainly German—including Beer Brewers’, 
Gambrinus Relief, and Turner Societies— 
held a public meeting the other night to hear 
replies from the candidates for the legis!ature, 
each of whom was catechized as to whether 
he favored a repeal of the existing liquor and 
Sunday laws. Ofcourse, the seven Democratic 
candidates, but not the Republican, signed a 
paper expressing their disapproval of coer- 
cive temperance legislation, and their desire 
for a modification of the Sunday law, and 
were endorsed by the mecting. While we 
are not sure but the Sunday laws might wisely 
be modified, no complaint can fairly be made 
againet the liquor law of Ohio. It does not for- 
bid the sale of liquor. It only provides 
that a cnit for dainages can be brought 
by the family of a drunkard ayainst the 
liquorseller, Mr, Kaufman plaintively ap- 
pealed to his thirsty audience: ‘ What are 
we coming to when women can sue saloon- 
keepers for beverages sold to their hus- 
bands ?” Coming to grief, we hope, Messrs. 
Rumsellers, 





As Mr. Redpath promises before longa 
complete answer to Dr. Howe’s defense of 
Santo Domingo annexation, as published in 
our columns, we will but advert to three 
questions, which he triumphantly asks. The 
first is, Why are larve numbers of the Com- 
missioners’ report being printed and circu- 
lated? Probably because those who are do- 
ine it believe in annesation. While we are 
sure thai President Grant will not press any 
policy on this subject against the will of the 
people, we have no idea that he has given up 
his faith in the wisdom of the project. We 
certainly have not. Mr. Redpath again asks 
if there is no gang of speculators behind the 
sercen. We presume ticre fs. We doubt 
not there are scores of men ready to make 


money out of annexation, if it should 
suceced. There are barnacles on every 
ship’s bottom. Offenses must needs 


come. But this should have absolutely 
no weight in our decision of the matter. 
Mr. Redpath finally asks why our navy is not 
withdrawn from Santo Domingo waters. 
Simply because we are in treaty with that 
government for annexation, and a certain 
foreign government, that of IHayti, threatens 
to interfere while we are negotiating. We 
claim the right to finish our business one 
wayor the other without interference. He then 
concludes, with a lavish display of emphasis: 
“Onur Government knows that if it withdrew our 
navy Baez would be ignominious’y expelled from 
the country he is offering Jor sale.” Our Goy- 
ernment knows no such thing. If driven 
out, it could only be by an attack from Hay- 
*, Which would be a wanton interference; 
and even that attempt would be a complete 
failure, if we may judge from those that have 
already been made. And Hayti knows a 
better method of accomplishing its object; 
for, says a Haytien proverb, for which we are 
again indebted to Mr. Redpath, ‘* Wise men 
make war without fighting.” 





Mr. Henry B. Brackweut writes us that 
we have misapprebcuded his political posi- 
tion. He says: 

‘*T did not offer my vote to the Democracy 
or anybody else for a Woman Suffrave Piank 
at Steinway Hall or any other Place, because 
planks may not be reliable, and because I 
have not the remotest present expectation 
from that quarter. What I did eay and do 
say is, that Woman Sulfrage is a vita! ques- 
tion of political ethics and of public policy, 
and that whenever either one of the great po- 
litical parties ofthe country urges the estab- 
lishment of impartial suffrage for men and wo- 
men it will draw to it by elective affinity 
every lover of impartial liberty.” 





Twenty years ago last Saturday (Sep- 
tember 29th) the first successfal  tele- 
graphic cable was laid, that connect- 
ing England with France, and is still 
in good working order, An __ experi- 
mental cable laid a year previously worked 
only a few hours. Since 1851 so many cables 
have been successfnlly laid in different parts 
of the ocean tbat it requires but one more, 
from the United States to Japan, to com- 
plete the circuit of the globe. Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field, victor over the Atlantic, is already 
sighing for more oceans to conquer, and pro- 
poses two main routes for the Pacific cable. 
One of these leaves Victoria, Washington 
Territory, and strikes the Aleutian Islands, by 
aleap of 1,980 miles, and then by another 
leap of 1,920 miles reaches Japan. The 
southern route leaves San Francisco for Hon- 
olulu, a distance of 2,093; then for Midway 
Island, a distance of 1,200 miles, and then by 
an immense stretch of 2,260 miles reaches 
Yokohama. The task seems a formidable 
one, whichever route is first sclected; but 
Cyrus W. Field has hold of it, and skeptics 
will hardly have time to argue the difficulty 
before our Cable King shall fasten the clasp 
of the cincture which shall girdle the earth. 





Dr. H. M. Scupper’s church in Brooklyn, 
having proved too strait for the throngs that 
attend it, is to give place to a new iron build- 
ing, something of the style of Dr. Talmage’s 
and of the size of hisas just enlarged, but 








readers have thought it hardly conceivable 


with many improvements suggested by ex- 


perience. The new edifice will cost $50,000, 
and will be built on avery fine location on 
Hancock street, between Franklin and Bed- 
ford avenues, which has been purchased for 
$33,000, The new church will be immediately 
erected, and we have no doubt will be com- 
pletely filled. Dr. Scudder’s hearers are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration, and we con- 
gratulate Brooklyn in general, and the Central 
Conzregational church in particular, on their 
success in securing so able and failhful a 
préaduér. 





WE have received from Mr. Edward U. 
Blake two printed slips, containing extracts 
from ‘The Divine Book of Holy and Eter- 
nal Wisdom’’—a volume “of about 600 
pages, written by inspiration at Wisdom’s 
Valley, Watervliet, New York, Oct. 10th, 
Anno Domini 1843." If it be lawful for 
human reason to criticize this “divine rev- 
elation,” we may say that it is a very inno- 
cent and pious production, and that the 
greater ‘part of the phraseology, if not the 
substance of the book, is no doubt of divine 
origin, since it is borrowed from the Bible. 
There are, however, occasional slips of 
orthography and syntax, which we cannot 
believe to be inspired. Moreover, we must 
think that what the world most needs is not 
a new revelation, but more faithin the old 
one, and more willingness to obey its pre- 
cepts. Wherefore we beg Mr. Blake to 
search the Scriptures, already for a long time 
in his hands, for the truth he needs to know, 
and to lethis “‘ Eternal Reckords” go for the 
best price he can get to the truik-maker or 
the rag-man. 





In Russia the number of Ictters sent ina 
year is not quite three to one hundred inhabit- 
ants, while in Enland the average is twenty 
toeach person. In the United States the 
letters averaze seven to each inhabitant, a 
trifle over one-third as many as in Great 
Britain. This is owing to our vicious and 
burdensome postal system, and not to the 
lack of intelligence of our people, as might 
be argued. A good system, adapted to the 
wants of the country, would soon make the 
number of letters greater than in England, 
as we have more people who can read and 
write. The whole of Europe averages be- 
tween five and six levters to each person; 
both Prussia and France averazing more than 
the United Stutes, and even Spain half as 
meny. 





Tne Queen, it seems, is sick. How sick 
we do not know, as the statement ascribed to 
Disraeli that she had gone crazy, thouzh 
quite credible of any of the liouse of ian- 
over, does not seem to be verified. But she 
seems to have been sick enoueh to touch the 
soft heart of the London Yimes with con 
trition for having ever growled at her secta- 
sion. That paper now telis us thatitmay ‘be 
due to her long devotion, with scarcely any 
respite, to the service of her country”; and 
we are assured that the “ constant strain” 
which she thus endures is never lightened, 
as in the case of every other officer, by cven 
an occasional holiday! All of which is 
vericst bosh. She may be feeble; but she 
has all the holidays and relaxation she couid 
ask, aud her real duties would never injure 
her health. It is only the public display of 
court life which the people want, and to which 
she is disinclined; and her sons do not seem 
to have the will to dispense the royal hospi- 
talities which the people desire. So lone as 
an emperor of Brazilor a prince of Ger- 
many on his visit to England, haa to go to a 
hotel, instead of being entertained in a pal- 
ace, Enylishmen may with reasou grumbie, 





Mr. Brapavan tells us, and he is called the 


Britain will in five years be ready for a repub- 
lic, and that, were the Queen to die, a republic 
would be proclaimed in every lare city in 
the realm. We do not like to put too much 
faith in such a prophecy; but we are much 
more ready to belicve that ten years hence 
will sce a republic in England than that it 
Will see onein France. Engtishmen are slow 
to make achanve; but their government is 
already a republic in everything but name, 
and is cven more popular than our own in 
several most important respects. Their mon- 
arch is but a figure-head; their Upper House 
has much less power than our Senate, while 
their popular Lower House haa a power un- 
limited by written constitutions; and their 
actual supreme executive can at any moment 


want of contidence, unless he chooses to ap- 
peal to the popular vote of the nation, to which 
he must submit. Then the ministry are sub- 
ject at any time to a challenge upon the floor 
of Parliament, and must be ready there to 
defend personally their action. In these re- 
epects the English Governnent is more demo- 
cratic than our own, and consistency fights 
against tradition for a confessed republic. 
But Mr. Bradlaugh bas his beat ally in the 
heir apparent, who is such a worthless scamp 
that all England would feel disgraced to see 
the throne of the Four Georges filled by a de- 
scendant who has Jineally inherited their 
faults, for they had no virtues to transmit in 
the mate line. The Duke of Edinburgh more 
nearly apprehended the temper of the En- 
glish people when he lately told the Prince of 
Wales: “You'll never be king of England.” 
“Why not?” replied bis brother. ‘ Why, 
long before the succession is open they will 
make a rule that it shall depend on competi- 
tive examination; aud I'll beat you then by a 
long chalk :”’ 





WE would call attention to what we be- 
lieve to be an improvement in several de- 
partments of Tue INDEPENDENT. This weck 
we give under the head of “ Education” the 
first installment of facts and notes, which we 
think will be of great value, on the educa. 
tional movements of the day, as affecting in- 
stitutions of both higher and lower grades. 
This department will be continued on alter- 
nate weeks, and will be prepared by a distin- 
guished professor in one of our colleges. 
The column devoted to Sunday-schools is 
showing new life and is edited by an enthusi- 
ast in that department, whose praise is in all 
the churches. We may add that our “Sci- 
entific News’ has for some time been pre- 
pared by a scholar who is doing as much as 
any other man in the country by his original 
investigations in zoology and by his fre- 
quent publications to make America honored 
in scientific circles. Contributions of facts 
for these departments will receive due atten- 
tion. We wish our readers to rest assured 
that we are determined to make every depart- 
ment of the paper as valuable as possiile. 


....Rey. W. L. Coleman has begun an 
earnest and successful agency for Iowa Col- 
leze in Northern Iowa. Some of the Iowa 
pastors have lately done good service in this 
work. Prof. Carmichael, the new professor of 
natural sciences, has been daily expected for 
some time at Grinnell. Sixteen large cases 
of apparatus, books, chemicals, and speci- 
mens are in the New York bonded warehouse, 
waiting to be released under the law exempt- 
ing them from duty. The apparatus was 
made in Germany, under Dr. Carmichael’s 
direction. 

+..-At a recent mecting of the Onefda 
Baptist Association a visiting minister, old 
enough to wear acrown of glory, but dis- 
porting instead an abundance of hair of a 
suspicious blue-black hue, offered several 
reformatory resolutions, among them one 
censuring the use of tobacco. Dr. Patton, 
of Utica, quietly remarked that he saw no 
objection to the adoption of the resolutions ; 
but he wished that the one on the use of to- 
bacco might be followed by one on the use of 
hair-dye. The mover of the resolutions had 
not a word to say. 

...-The ‘‘twin-relic’’ is getting ite coup 
degrace. Brigham Young was arrested on 
Monday afternoon last by United States 
Marsha) Patrick, on a charge of adultery. 
On account of illnese, his Plural Highueas 
was permitted to remain in the bosom of his 
family, guarded by an officer, during the night, 
and as we write (Tuesday) he is undergoing 
an examination before Judge Kean. 
...-Reuter, of Reuter’s telegram3,”” has 
been made a baron by the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg. Russell, of the London Zimzs, bad 
before been decorated by the Emperor of 
Prussia, So news collecting, like genetal- 
ship, statesmanship, and bastardy, becomes 
an avenue to patrician honor. 

....An article from Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
supplementing his prophecy of last weck, 
reaches us too late for this week’s issue. 
Butler has not bolted, and the Republican 
party has not collapsed, all of which we pre- 
sume he will satisfactorily explain next week. 
....-Rey. William R. Alger, the radical 
Unitarian pastor and scholar of Boston, {s in 
Paris, dangerously ill with brain disease. 








wisest of the English Democrats, that Great 


be removed from office by a simple vote of a 


COCTOBER 5, 1871. 





Acligious Intelligence | 


HartrorD Theological Seminry, 
term is just opening, has secured Rey 
Riddle, D.D., for the chair of Now 
ment exegesis, a chair which the 
Hartford are liberally endowing. 
has been one of the leading coadjutors of Dr 
Schaff in the translation of “Lange's Com. 
mentary,” and Dr. Schaff has been special, 
instranental in securing him for this tan 
The new professor has been for some yearg 
studying in Germany, and has gaig2 an ex 
eellent reputation as a thorouch Scholar 
Dr. Childs has accepted the chalr of Church 
History, to the biblical department Of Which 
his attention will for the present pe excln. 
sively devoted, while Dr. Schaif will con. 
tinue to lecture on the later Listory of the 
Church. These men, with Drs, Thompaon 
Vermilye, and Bodwell, make up a strong 
corps of instructors. The Seminary hag the 
same arranzements for a “ partial course” 
Andover and Chicazo. It will be seon 
while the old theological differences 
arate New Haven and East Windsor are Lear 
ly forzotten, the laiter institution, trang 
planted to Hartford, still keeps Up a shary 
though friendly rivalry. The friends of bot 
cannot but lament that each shouly tr 
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much on the ficld of the other, and all o 
them outside of Hartford will re ive wheg 
yet another misraiion sha! put iis sty ing 


body of men in Brooklyn or in Corser Unt 
versity, 


.... We have as yet no news of in 
we are not ceriain that we hay 
from Munich. One or two disput 
appeared in some of the minor city nancre 
but they bear marks of havine been nei 
factured in this citv. Before another issue 
we hope to havea letter from our own e or. 
respondent, “A Catholic,” who is at Munich, 
and ina position to eet accurate and com 
plete information. The following is one o 
the dispatches alluded to above. Our reader 
may believe as much as they choose of it. |i 
is not improbable, but it micht easily have 
been guessed out by any person at all familia: 
With the situation. 


portance 
yat all, 
vs have 








“The body «f old Catholics, at their recen: 
Session in this city (Munich), arrived ate 
detinite procramme, Which has been drawe 


up in the form of a religious belief. They 
uphold and adhere to the Treaty of Trent 
inailits canons. ‘They repudiate the do rut 
of infallibiiity and the prerogative of supreme 
jurisdiction claimed by the Holy See. They 
express hope for a possible union ia the 
future with the Greek, Oriental, and Russiar 
Churches, and expeet a gradual avreement oy 
analzamative reunion with other crends 
especially with the Protestant Ey isc 
churehes in England and Ameriea. They 4 


vocate the abolition of the Jes aitordey” 
declaration is signed by Herrs 
Hubert, aad Friedrich, and many olicrs 

iS mah 0d that Pers ivacinthe a theres te 
the new religious departure.’ 









-.--The Boston Advertiser has been aty ly 
ing the minutes of the General Assvciatioa 
ef the Congregations! Churches of Massa 
chusetts, with the following results: 

“This, the larg 


stof the religions denom. 
inations of our 


@, ia still Vigecousiy hold 











ing ov its way. Its churches are sev “d 
all over the Commonwealth, aad, exeeptina 
few of the hill towns, are gradually increas- 
ing in size and in sirengit. ‘Ihe gain in 
membership for the past year has been only 
a Hitle more than tive handred, but for a 
long time there has been a steady vain; and 
it may surprise those who, in the rapid 
growth of other denominations, have been 
accustomed to think of Congregationatism 
as perhaps on the wane, to learn that durin 

tie Jast forty years there has been a net gain 
of 166 churches, and in the membership @ 
gain of more than a hundred percent. In 
1830 there were S47 churches, with a mem- 
bership of 87,987; now there are 503 
eburches, With a membership of 80,593. In 
Sabbath-schools the increase has been still 
more marked. While in 'ss0 there were only 
34,787 enrolled as meubers, the report now 
shows an ayyreygate of Bi,ool. Meanwhile 





there has be n hut little gain comparatively 
from abroad, while a vast multitude have 
gone out to tound new churebes all over the 
West; so that the record is, on the whole, a 
fair oue, The number of ministers reported 
sSug aad, it would seem, should furnish a 
fair oupyly for tive hundred churches."’ 


....The Annual National Convention ot 
Universalists was held at Philedelphia, bevin 
ning September i’th, The followiny siatis- 
ties show the growth and work of the de- 
nomination : 

“ We have reported this year 22, 
lies connected with the parishe- 
returns have been received, c 
adult persons; showing a gain ia these 
parishes duiingy the year of 1,735 adult per- 
sons. The Sunday-schools show a decided 
gain. The number of pupils reported is 
SS824, showing a net gain of 2501. The 
financial exhibit is also favorable. The value 
of chureh property is $5,808,213, while the 
indebtedness has been reduced $297,892, 










leaving an indebtedness of $500,054. Chureh 
edifices have been erected during the year t> 
the amount of $288,352; while $48,545 iav- 
Deen raised for schools and collezes, an! 
$80,085 for missions and charities, tozctuer 
with 219,550 for miscellaneous purposes; 
making an avereyate of $754,205, which, 


added to the $948,537 reported Just year, 
makes the result of our centenary work foot 
up $1,682,792. We resolved that, as a cen: 
tenary offering, we would add tu our financial 
capital at least a million of deliscs Wehave 
raised, in excess of what we  indertook, 
FOHS2,752—that is to say, we have this amount 
reported, Without doubt there are many 
thousands which ought to be added to thit 
amount. With this result we close, with no 
inconsiderable satisfaction, our centenary 
record.” 


-..- The benevolent contributions of the 
four religious denominations in the United 
States are thus represented by The Presby 
terian: 






Benevolent 
Connmunicants, Contriintione, 
NO fons  LATNEN B16, 766 
Methodist Episcope 1,3:5.908 
Protestant Episeo 176,086 
Preabstesian.........--- 155,373 





The Presbyterians contribute nearly six times 
as much as the Episcopalians, nearly three 
times as much aa the Baptists, and half as much 
again as the Methodists, for their benevolent 
purposes, Or, stated in another form, the 
Baptists averaged 36 cents a communicant; 
the Methodists 74 cents; the Episcopalians 
$1.37; the Presbyterians $3.17. The Ezam- 
iner avd Chronicle wants to know whether 
this excess is due to yreater wealth, greater 
benevolence, or a better system of collections. 
Almost wholly, we should say, the first, The 
Presbyterians and the Episcopalians are, as 
denominations, much richer than the Baptiste 
or the Methodists. 


....The Cheney case is getting volumft- 
nous. The Chicago Tims publishes three 
columns end a half of correspondence, of 
which Bishops Lee of Jowa, Whipple of Min- 
nesota, and Whitehonse of Illinois, and the 
Rey. Arthur Sullivan, are the authors. It 
appears from the correspondence that the 
bishops of Towa and Minnesota used 
their best offices with Bishop White 
house to induce him to modify bis sem 
tence against Mr. Cheney, considering that it 
was much too severe. This the Bishop, of 
course, refused to do. The two interceding 
bishops waited on Mr. Cheney, and had a 
very melting conversation with him. ‘“ We 
were al! of us in tears,” says Bishop Whipple, 
“during most of the interview.”” But drops 
of tears availed nothing. The rector could 
not be made to see that he had done wrong, 
and would not promise to behave any differ- 
ently in the future. These letters are pub- 
lished, we suppose, for the benefit of the 
General Convention, soon to be in session. 


....Mr. Aristarchus Champion, a wealthy 
and benevolent Presbyterian of Rochester, 
who died at his home on the 18th inst., at the 
age of 88 years, left $1,000 to his housekeeper, 
and divided the remainder of his estate, which 
is estimated at $500,000, equally between the 
American Bible Society and the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. Mr. Champion was 
catholic in his charities during his life-time, 
giviog $10,000 at one time to the Methodist: 
churches of Rochester, and at another time; 
between $40,000 and $50,000 to the Plymouth 
Congregationa} church in the same city. All 
the leading objects of benevolence shared his 
benefactions duriag his life-time. He had 
lately been contemplating the erection of ® 
home for fallen women; but his fatal illness 
came before he had time to mature his plans, 
and he gave all his money to the two instita- 
tions named. His relatives (he was never 
married) will contest his will. 


..-.Doctor Muhlenberg proposes to ap. 
pend to the Book of Common Prayer & 
“ Directory,” affirming, first, that the Scrip- 
tures are the supreme rule of faith, and, 
therefore, that ‘‘a minister, in the use of the 
Liturgy, shall not be bound, to any words 
or forms of words occurring therein which 
be i beli to be con- 
trary to Holy Scripture’; and, secondly, 
that the pricciples of the Episcopal Church 
“do not probibit the preaching of the 
Gospel in her places of worship by min- 
isters of other Reformed and Evengelical 
churches, whenever the same is deemed ex- 
pedient by the rectors or pastors concerned. S 
Thie is one of the many “expedient (8 


tiously 
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jeace” which will be submitted to the Gen- 
al Convention. 

‘Some of the newspapers have pro- 
sounced the account recently given by Mark 
{wain of the new church of Rey. Thomas K. 


echer, in Elmira, to be au invention of the | not pleasq 
= mn joker, and one of them quotes this pas-} ment, the 
: ee from a recent epistle of Mark as @ COD- | wij] answi 
iession of fraud: Pope we 
2 t it, I did not ut- t pa: 

‘As near a8 I can come at it, Ididn >t ut- | mus ps 
Yera fulsity. put divulged (vo rnruX A, consider just eha 


the fact that building committees’ and 


ing . Y re not absolute, and | Italy has 
stors wers are no ’ y 
and, Their deierminations aré but kept to Rome all 


i > are irrevocably com- 
es until they are irrevocably ¢ 

emer into brick and mortar. However, the 

pian for the chureh is not likely to be altered. 
It will be scen that these words are not an 
admission of incorrectness. Tue INDEPEND- 
ent has not been “taken in,” as some of our 
ontemporaries have said. Mr. Beecher him- 
pee in the last Advance, explicit!) states 
ra ten ta stantially 
that the accoun} of Mr. Twain is substantially 

porrect. 

_. The Methodists seem to be awakening 
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to their responsibility in the support ae menial 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 1¢ premanger 
receipts reported for the month of August presume 
show that out of $3,115 there were $379 con- ; ~ an 
tributed by Methodist churches and SIE ; a ot 
collected “at Methodist camp-meetings, ace wi 
making a total of $1,873, being nearly two- Church i 
thirds of the whole. Probably, if the sums of the ste 
contributed by individual Mothodists were | to the pe 
added, it would considerably exceed two- ing up ce 
thirds of the whole. From Congrezational governm 
churches $150 are reporte 1, showing how and eard 
largely they have withdrawn from the society. ienoble t 

...eThe Presbyterion financial budvet, just Rome ha 
Issued, calls for $1,550,009 for the coming of preacl 
gear. The ammount is thus apportioned : hide it 
gustentation, $59,000; board of publication, With 
‘$80,090; ministerial relief, $100,000; freed- date 
amen, $100,000; board of education, $120,090 ; iii “ 

hureh erection $200,000; home missions, — 
roe fe s-sions, $300,000, The | which ch 
$100,000; forcign missions, Sy¥¥,VVV. 

: f members is 495,578. This | and wary 

€otal number of members 18 40%, 
will give an average of $3.40 per member a8 | of help t 


the amount to be raised to meet the estimate 
of the year. 


....The New York City Mission ts seeking 


these ad 
and perl 
The ec 


to sustain 40 missionaries, Timission chapels, | greater 


@ mission Sabbath schools, and 4 mission 


was real 


churches, 2s well as temperance socictics, the twe 
helping hands, sewing-schools, ete., and asks Joseph ; 

- "1 < . all its e 
less than $5,000 per month to carry on all its at, whil 


comprehensive operations. The trea aury - 
now $7,000 in debt, and extra subscriptions 
are needed, that this burden may be removed. 
There should be nv oceasion to a 
for this amount. 

...-Dr. Rankin’s Congregational church 
tn Washington, alinost before it was firmly 
established, has seut out a colony to orzanize 
anew church ina more destitute part of the 


city Its prospects are very encouraginy, 


is certal 
no wa 
sk twice | other t 
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atical 
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wuarar 


and still more encouraging is the fact that} laws 


this policy is so early adopted—one which has 
made Congrey: tion lism so strong in Brook- 





is aug) 
oppre: 


lyn, and the lack of which bas made it so aud tl 


comparatively weak in this city. 


Musicians are proverbially sensitive, 
att Sather hy a isfortune 
athe Holy Father has had the misf 

Ps While the Abbe 
Liszt, the greatest of pianists, was playiag 
{hia best compositions in his presence, 
bis Holiness went to sleep. Liszt was 50 


to exasperate one of them. 


one 0 


by rev 


Or | 


lors, } 
ful of 


erm 


wilt 


enraged that he left Rome, never to revisit | do? ¢ 


ft during the life-time of Pio Nono. 


Rev. Wm. C. Roach, a regularly or- 
dained Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 


its p 
open! 
smotl 


having joined the Baptist church, was or- = 
dained over again at Girard, Iil., Aug. 15th. latte 
The Cumberland Pi sbyterian exclaims with | thy 

some reason against the narrowaoess which pref 


requires this reordination. 


The New Haven Theological Seminary 


taith 
the ¢ 


epens with over 40 students. Six years aso | cont 


it had scarcely ten. 


The new building is over- 
flowing, and it will be necessary soon tu com 


Faul 
with 


plete the quadrangle, of which two sides are thei 











-cent palace in the world, one which con 


tains four thousand rooms, besides vast th 


finished. tos 
....The Popo rests his hopes for the future | ave 
of the Romish Cuurch on the Catholics of I 
the United States. afr 
_...Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, Ye 
«who has been quite ill, is convalescent. tha 
the 

zs ae i ant 

THE PAPAL EXCHEQUER ne 

LY A CATHOLIC, th« 

Jeera . Tat 

Tae Pope spesks continually of his |), 
poverty ; yet he lives in the most magnill- | 5) 


gardens and numberless courts, and which | 4), 
js filled with all that art and money can} ,,. 


furnish. He wears the finest apparel that 
-can be made of white and scarlet, silk and 
wool; his shoes, that the faithful kiss, are 
embroidered in gold; bis equipages are of 
the most luxurious kind; he has a multi- 
‘tude of servants, whose embroidered livery 
outdoes that of any king; and nosovereign 
has ever received such innumerable and 
- costly presents as he, besides the millions 
in money gathered annually from every 
quarter of the globe. We cannot think he 
has ever lack for bread or any luxury he 
-could desire, although we know that bis 
table is much plainer than that of many of 
the prelates at the Vatican, whose night 
dinners are not entirely unknown, not- 
withstanding their secresy. His poverty, 
then, does not consist in the lack of this 
world’s goods ; but is only a pretense, that 
cheats those most who are most distant. 
We would like to believe that he refers to 
that poverty of “spirit,” for which the 
Kingdom of Heaven is promised. 

We will mention a few items of receipts 
and expenditures, given us by a resident in 
the Vatican, and from official sources en- 
tirely friendly to the Papal Government. 
Perhaps there may be some thoughtful, 
honest, hard-working Catholics in America 
who would like to know what is done 
with the money they send to the Holy 
Father. What has been done, figures ia 
this case have been only made to indicate, 
but facts tell. What will be done we can 
imagine, knowing of the multitude of 
Monsignori, ex-oflicials, soldiers, and em- 
ployees, who cun hope for nothing from 
the Italian Government, and who, unwill- 
ing to work, now redouble their fidelity 
and adulation of the Pope, that their pay 
amay be continued or pensions awarded, 
to them. Then that nefarious gang 








of spies, hangers-on, and meu sold to 
worse crimes; all of whom still depend 
upon the bounty of the Pope, as well as the 
iniquity of those who surround him. To 
give an idea of donations and collections, 
we will mention but two items. Isabella, 
Queen of Spain, gave Pius IX 30,000 
francs monthly, and Brazil gave annually 
860,000 francs; but these are insignificant 
compared with Petcr’s pence collected in 
America, France, or Germany. We will 
give two items in the way of expenditures. 
His government spent over 16,000,000 
francs annually for foreign soldiers, while it 
gave for both public instruction and for the 
Propagation of faith throughout the world 
less than-ene million. And we can give 
you the residence and name of a woman 
who boasts that her only claim for the 
pension she receives from the Papal Gov- 
ernment is that of having been the mistress 
of Cardinal Antoneli! 
Although the world is indebted to the 
Papacy for its system of exchange, yet its 


financial administration of these latter days 
Btands without parallel for irregularity, 
Unlike his 
head, the heart of the Holy Father has al- 
Ways been casily moved; and his treasury, 
30 easily filled, was as easily opene!, and 
the demands of his parasites were as con- 


Mystery, and discrepancy. 


Bant as their appetites were insatiable. 


The Italian Government found the Pope 
Dverwhelmed in debt, which it has as- 
Bumed,- and in a state of irredeemable 
bankruptcy. The reason of the enormous 
deficit in the Papal exchequer can never 
be explained, as it was managed by per- 
For years it has 


sons, and not by law. 
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been hopeless, and was unrclieved by the 
base coin which it issued two or three 
years ago. Misled by a generosity where- 
in was no equity, the Pope would not im- 
pose taxes on his subjects (which would 
have becn dangerous !), and had recourse 
to begging and borrowing. And begging 


ls always uncertain, 


and borrowing 
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Religious Steligence, 


Hartrord Theological 
term is just opening, has eae bya, 
Riddle, D.D., for the chair of New se 
ment exegesis, a chair which the pe te 
Hartford are liberally endowing, “ya dg 


edifice will cost $50, 000, 
avery fine location on 
ween Franklin and Bed- 
has been purchased for 
1urch will be immediately 
eno doubt will be com- 
cudder’s hearers are en- 
admiration, and we con- 
ueral, and the Central 











{ ular, on their ‘ Dr. Riday 
7 oad ae has been one of the leading coadjutors of D: : 
§ le an idaful \; Schaif in the translation of “Lange's as 
zcntary,” and Dr, Schaff has been ln 
_ bsahewenpiill al in securing hi: — 
1 from Mx Edward U. | tener tine aa, 


; The new professor has been for go 

lips, contai extracts | studyine in Germany, and has 

Book of Holy and Eter- j cell ent reputation a a thoro 
volume “of about 6 a 
beitnntinn cdo? | 

ra eth, , | his atte: he +" re ett 

. | ition will for the prese 

A it be lawful for} sively devoted, while Dr. Sch: 

this “divine rey- | tiuue to lecture 

is a ver Church. 
and that the ; Vermilye, 
5 yy if mot the | corps of 
is no doubt of divine 
rrowed from the Bible. } 
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Me yearg 
gaiaed an ex: 
; ugh 6 
Dr. C hilds. has accepted the chair of ~ 
Is y ; 
History, ut of Which 
= be exclu, 
All will eo 
on the later history of ne 
These men, with Drs, Thomps . 
and Bodwell, make upa i 
instructors, The seminary has the 
same arranzrements for a “ partial course’? : 
Andover and Chicazo. It will be seen that 
while the old theolovical differences that i 
cannot | arate New Haven and East W indsor are oa 
we must | ly forgotten, the latter institution, cd 
t needs ism vt | Planted to Hartford, still keeps upa fio 
faith in the ol a | th ouzh friendly rivalry. The friends of im 
if 
jc munot but lament that each should trench s¢ 
; much on the ficld of the other, and all 
re | them outside of Hartford will rejoice ii 
c 
misTaiion shall put this strong 
ain Brooklyn or in Cornen Uni. 
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.. We have as vet no news of importance, 


cvriain: that we h ave any at ail, 
One or two dispatches have 
“4 some of the minor city papers, 
but they bear marks of having been manu- 
factured in this city. Before another issue 
we hope to have a letter from our own cor- 
responcent, “A Catholic,” who is at Munich, 
and ina position to get accurate and com 
ple ‘te information. The fol! Owing is one o 
the dispatches alluded to above. Our readert 
may believe as much as they choose of it. If 
is not improbable, but it might easily have 
been guessed ont by any person at all familia: 
With the situation. 
“The body +f old Catholi 
session 
definite See 7 a eng = oo 
up in the form of a religious belief. They 
and adhere to the ‘Treaty of Trent 


_ mailits canons, They repud 
; inte i 
of infallibiiity and the pre : pe 
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The Boston Advertiser has been study 
of the General Association 
ationst Churches of Massa 
the following results: 
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¢ jlurvest of the religious denom. 
te, is still Vigecously hold 
Way. Its churches are se altered 
ihe Com mou ealth, and, exceptina 
hill towns, are gradually j increas- 
ri in strength. ‘The guin in 
) p for the past year has been only 
: more than live hundred, but for a 
long time there has been a steady gain; and 
it way surprise those who, in the rapid 
etowth of ot her denominations, have been 
accustomed to think of Congrégationa! lism 
us perhaps on the wane, to learn that during 
the last forty years the sre has been a net gain 
of 156 churches, and in the membe “ship a 
« sain of more than a hundred percent. In 
a there were 347 churches , With a mem- 
bership of 87,987; now there are 503 
churches, With a membership of 80,533. In 
Sabbath- schools the increase has been still 
more marked. While in 1830 there were only 
34,737 enrolled as members, the report now 
shows an agyregate of 90,551. Meanwhile 
there has bevn but little gain comparatively 
ike to put too much from abroad, while a vast multitude have 
rp hak te eae anes epee a _ ai gyre -_ the 
& _ © record 1s, on the whole, @ 
hat ten years hence fair one. The number of ministers re “ported 
tnland than that it | is5v¢. and, it would seem, should furnish 
Englishmen are slow | supply Jor tive hundred churches.” 
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--.-The Annual National Convention of 
Universalists was held at Philadelphia, begin- 
ning September ith. siatie- 
tics show the growth and work of the de- 
nomination: 


The following 






“ We have reported this 22,92 
year 22,929 fami- 
lies connected with th 0 . 





parisues fron 
itutions; and their | returns have been ree ‘ved, Cc mt: taining 13.608 
cau at any moment | adult persons; showing a gain in these 


parishes duiins 


I the year of 1,735 adult per- 
sons, 


The Sune day-schools show a decided 
ain. The number of pupils reported is 
S3s24, showing a net gain of 2.504, The 
financial exhibit is also favorable, “The value 
of church property is $5,808,213, while the 
indebtedness has been reduced $297,892, 
leaving an indebtedness of $500,054. Chureh 
edifices have been erected during the year to 
the amc — of $258,352; while $4, 546 nave 
been raised for schvols and colleges, ana 
50,085 for inissions and charities, to: wether 
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ed republic, | With 219,550 for miscellaneous purposes ; 
is beat ally in the making an averesate of $754,255, which, 
:sisinaatbibas ates added to the £948,537 reported last year, 
=a ee sCainp | makes the result of our centenary work foot 
el diseraced to see | up $1,682,792. We resolved that, as a cen- 
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raised, in excess 
tues to transmit in | $682, 752—that 15 on ae f comgueton 
of Edinburgh move | reported. Without doubt there are many 
emper of the En- thous ands which ourht to be added to this 
; Mali tie Prine ot ener Bh t! i — we close, with nq 
anager hhinetey joer, i satisfaction, our centenary 
brother. “ Why, 
| is open they will --The benevolent contributions of the 
lepend on competi- four relizious denominations in the United 
beat vou then by a — are thus represented by The Presby 
€rtan ? 


Benevolent 
Contr as pag 
aL 
2,032 
1 aaisee 
The Presby piabaanie wlieltiitiee nearly six times 
as much as the Episcopalians, nearly three 
times as much as the Baptists, and half as much 
again as the Methodists, for their benevolent 
purposes, Or, stated in another form, the 
Baptists averaged 36 cents a communicant; 
the Methodists 74 cents; the Episcopalians 
$1.87; the Presbyterians 33. 17. The Ezam- 
incr and Chronicle wants to know whether 
this excess is due to greater wealth, greater 
benevolence, or a better system of collections. 
Almest wholly, we should say, the first. The 
Presbyteriuns and the Episcopalians are, as 
denominacions, muck richer than the Baptists 
or the Methodists. 
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..The Cheney case is getting volumt. 
nous. The Chicago Times publishes three 
columps snd a half of correspondence, of 
which Bishops Lee of Iowa, Whipple of Min- 
nesota, and Whitehouse of Illinois, and the 
Rey. Arthur Sullivan, are the authors. It 
appears from the correspondence that the 
bishops of Towa and Minnesota used 
their best offices with Bishop White: 
house to induce him to modify his sem 
tence against Mr. Cheney, considering that it 
was much too severe. This the Bishop, of 
course, refused to do. The two interceding 
bishops waited on Mr. Cheney, and had a 
very melting conversation with him. “We 
were al! of us in tears,” says Bishop Whipple, 
“during most of the interview.” But drops 
of tears availed nothing. The rector could 
not be made to sce that he had done wrong, 
and would not promise to behave any differ- 
ently in the future. These letters are pub- 
lished, we suppose, for the benefit of the 
General Convention, soon to be in session. 
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--+»Mr. Aristarchus Champion, a wealthy 
and benevolent Presbyterian of Rochester, 
who died at his home on the 18th inst., at the 
age of 88 years, left $1,000 to his housekeeper, 
and divided the remainder of his estate, which 
is estimated at $300,009, equally between the 
American Bible Society and the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. Mr. Champion was 
catholic in his charities during his life-time, 
giving $10,000 at one time to the Methodist | 
churches of Rochester, and at another time | 
between $40,000 and $59,000 to the Plymouth 
Congregational church in the same city. All’ 
the leading objects of benevolence shared his ' 
benefactions duriag his life-time. He had, 
lately been contemplating the erection of @ 
home for fallen women; but his fatal illness 
came before he had time to mature his plans, 
and he gave all his money to the two institu- 
tions named. His relatives (he was never 
married) will contest his will. 
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--Doctor Muhlenberg proposes to ap. 
pend to the Book of Common Prayer a 
“ Directory,” affirming, first, that the Scrip- 
tures are the supreme rule of faith, and, 
therefore, that ‘‘a minister, in the use of the 
Liturgy, shall not be bound, to any words 
or forms of words occurring therein which 
he conscientiously believes to be cone 
trary to Holy Scripture’; and, secondly, 
that the principles of the Episcopal Church 
“do not prolibit the preaching of the 
| Gospel in her places of worship by min- 
isters of other Reformed and Evangelical 
churches, whenever the same is deemed ex- 
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Se, 
yeace’” which will be submitted to the Gen- 
ral Convention. 

_Some of the newspapers bave pro- 
sounced the account recently given by Mark 
Cwain of the new church of Rev. Thomas K. 
3eecher, in Elmira, to be au invention of the 
great joker, and one of them quotes this pas- 
wage from a rece ent epistle of Mark as a con- 


jession of fraud: 

» As near 8 I can come at it, I did not ut- 
> but divulged tvo much, consider- 

» the fact that building committees’ and 
pa pastors’ powers are not absolute, and 
that their determinations are but kept to 
themsel res until they are irrevocably com- 
jacted into brick and mortar. However, the 
pla for the chureh is not likely to be altered. 
[It will be sceu that these words are not an 
admission of incorrectness, Tue INDEPEND- 
ent has not been * taken in,” as some of our 
contemporaries have said. Mr. Beecher him- 
self, in the last Advance, explicitl, states 
that the accoun$of Mr, Twain is substantially 







purrect. 

_The Methodists seem to be awakening 
to n: jrresponsibility in the support of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. The 

receipts reported for the month of Ancust 
show that out of $3,115 there were 2879 con- 
tributed by Methodist churches and $994 
collected at Methodist camp- -meetings, 
making a total of $1,873, being nearly two- 
thirds of the whole. Probably, if the sums 
pontributed by individual Methodists were 
added, it would considerably exceed tivo- 
thirds of the whole. From Congrevational 
euurches $150 are reported, showing how 
lar.cely they have withdrawn from the society. 


..The Presbyterian financial budget, just 
{ssucd, calls for $1,550,009 for the coming 
gear. The amount is thus apportioned : 
sustentation, $59,000; board of publication, 
$80,000; ministerial relicf, $100,000; freed- 
men, $100,000; board of edueaiion, $120,090 ; 
church erection, $200,000; bome missions, 
$400,000; foreign missions, $500,000, The 
fotal number of members is 455,575. This 
will give an averaze of 33.40 per member as 
the amount to be raised to meet the estimate 
of the year. 

....The New York City Mission Is seeking 
¢o sustain 40 missionaries, Tmission chapels, 
4 mission Sabbath-schools, and 4 mission 
churches, as well as temperance societics, 
belping hands, sewing-schools, etc., and asks 
less than $5,000 per month to carry on all its 
comprehensive operations. The treasury is 
now $7,000 in debt, and extra subscriptions 
are necded, that this burden may be removed. 
There should be nv occasion to ask twice 
for this amount. 


_...Dr. Rankin’s Congregational church 
tn Washington, almost before it was firmly 
established, has sent out a colony to organize 
anew church ina more destitute part of the 
city. Its prospects are very encouraging, 
aud still more encouraging is the fact that 
this policy is so early adopted—one which bas 
made Congregztionslism so strong in Brook- 
iyn, and the lack of which bas made it so 
comparatively weak in this city. 

_...Musicians are proverbially sensitive, 
and the Holy Father has had the misfortune 
to exusperate one of them. While the Abbe 
Liszt, the greatest of pianists, was playiag 
one of his best compositions in his presence, 
his Holiness went to sleep. Liszt was so 
eprazed that he left Rome, never to revisit 
{tduring the life-time of Pio Nono. 

Rev. Wm. C. Roach, a regularly or- 
gained Cumberland Presbyterian minister, 
having joined the Baptist church, was or- 
dained over again at Girard, Ill, Aug. 18th. 
The Combertand Presbyterian exclaims with 
gome reason against the narrowacss which 
requires this reordination. 

.. The New Haven Theological Seminary 
opens With over 70 students. Six years ago 
ithad scarcely ten. The new building is over- 
flowiny, and it will be necessary s00n to com- 
plete the quadrangle, of which two sides are 
finished. 

..The Pope rests his hopes for the future 
of the Romish Ciurech on the Catholics of 
the United States. 

..Archbishop Spalding, of Baltimore, 
who has been quite ill, is convalescent. 








THE PAPAL EXCHEQUER 
bY A CATHOLIC, 


Tae Pope speaks continually of hts 
poverty ; yet be lives in the most magnifi- 
cent palace in the world, onc which con- 
tains four thousand rooms, besides vast 
gardens and numberless courts, and which 
is filled with all that art and money can 
furnish. Ie wears the finest apparel that 
can be made of white and scarlet, silk and 
wool; his shoes, that the faithful kiss, are 
embroidered in gold; his equipages are of 
the most luxurious kind; he has a multi- 
“ude of servants, whose embroidered livery 
outdoes that of any king; and no sovereign 
has ever received such innumerable and 
costly presexts as he, besides the millions 
in money gethcred annually from every 
quarter of the globe. We cannot think he 
has ever lack fur bread or any luxury he 
could desire, although we know that bis 
table is much plainer than that of many of 
the prelates at the Vatican, whose night 
dinners are not entirely unknown, not- 
withstanding their secresy. His poverty, 
then, docs not consist in the lack of this 
world’s goods ; but is only a pretense, that 
cheats those most who are most distant. 
We would like to believe that he refers to 
that poverty of “spirit,” for which the 
Kingdom of Heaven is promised. 

We will mention a few items of receipts 
nd expenditures, given us by a resident in 
the Vatican, and from official sources en- 
tirely friendly to the Papal Government. 
Perhaps there may be some thoughtful, 
honest, hard-working Catholics in America 
Who would like to know what is done 
With the money they send to the Holy 
Father. What has been done, figures ia 
this case have been only made to indicate, 
but facts tell. What will be done we can 


imagine, knowing of the multitude of: 


Honsignori, ex-officials, soldiers, and em- 
Ployees, who can hope for nothing from 
the Italian Government, and who, unwill- 
ing to work, now redouble their fidelity 
and adulation of the Pope, that their pay 
May be continued or pensions awarded, 
to them. Then that nefarious gang 
of spies, hangers-on, and men sold to 
worse crimes; all of whom still depend 
upon the bounty of the Pope, as well as the 
iniquity of those who surround him. To 
give an idea of donations and collections, 
We will mention but two items. Isabella, 
Queen of Spain, gave Pius IX 80,000 
francs monthly, and Brazil gave annually 
880,000 francs; but these are insignificant 
Compared with Peter’s pence collected in 
America, France, or Germany. We will 
give two items in the way of expenditures. 
His government spent over 16,000,000 
francs annually for foreign soldiers, while it 
gave for both public instruction and for the 
Propagation of faith throughout the world 
less than-ene million. And we can give 
you the residence and name of a woman 
Who boasts that her only claim for the 
Pension she receives from the Papal Goy- 
ernment is that of haying been the mistress 
of Cardinal Antoneli! 
Although the world is indebted to the 
Papacy for its system of exchange, yet its 
financial administration of these latter days 
Blands without parallel for irregularity, 
tystery, and discrepancy. Unlike his 
head, the heart of the Holy Father has al- 
ways been casily moved; and his treasury, 
30 easily filled, was as easily opened, and 
the demands of his parasites were as con- 
Mant as their appetites were insatiable. 
The Italian Government found the Pope 
Dverwhelmed in debt, which it has as- 
Bumed, and in a state of irredcemable 
bankruptey. The reason of the enormous 
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dangerous. To make good citizens, 
people should have, at least, the 
responsibility of taxes, if not that of 
votes; and to-day, if you ask the 
commercial part of the Romans, who are 
not pleased with the change of govern- 
ment, the reason of their displeasure, they 
will answer you in every case: “ Under the 
Pope we had nothing to pay; now we 
must pay taxes.” We reply: “That is 
just what will make good citizens of you.” 
Italy has been pouring out her blood for 
Rome all these long years, and any Roman 
should blush to say aught against taxes! 
Industry and commerce, under Papal rule, 
was so dwarfed that much could not have 
been expected ; but now there is an im- 
petus given to every vocation, trade, and 
calling, and the people cau afford to pay 
taxes. 

Some of your best American Catholics, 
that came to the Council, told me, and 
openly avowed it, that the Pontifical Gov- 
ernment could not go on; that it was in a 
state of bankruptcy, and of the greatest 
damage to the Church, Your bishops and 
intelligent pricsts understand this per- 
fectly well in your country, where the 
Church is, happily, entirely independent 
of the state; but they dare not preach it 


ing up collections for the restoration of a 
government which they at heart deplore 
and condemn. Bui this is a part of the 
iznoble system to which the Court of 
Zome has sold herself, and which, instead 
of preaching the truth, seeks only how to 
hide it. 

With all the Pope’s poverty, he was 
able to give but the other day 1,000,000 
francs to the church in Constantinople, 
which charity will not mislead the wise 
and wary Moslem. Not only has atl hope 
of help from Christendom failed, but all 
these advances toward Islam will fail also, 
and perhaps with a little more humiliation. 
The curiosity in the Vatican is perhaps 
greater than elsewhere to know wiat 
was really the topic at Gastcin between 
the two emperors, William and Francis 
Joseph ; and, as elsewhere, much is guessed 
at, while but little is known. One thing 
is certain, however—that Italy will be in 
no way molested nor hindered; and an- 
other thing we can assure you—that the 
Italian Government has about resolve] to 
abandon its weak policy toward the 
Vatican, as it begins to see the folly of an 
attempted conciliation with an irreconcil- 
able party. The unrighteousness of its 
guaranties is too apparent, as by these 
laws the ecclesiastical power of the Pope 
is augmented to such an extent that the 
oppression of the clergy will be doubled, 
and their condition made hopeless except 
by revolt, and in all cases without redress. 
Of course, the two Protestant chancel- 
lors, Bismarck and Beust, are not unmind- 
ful of the Catholic reform movement in 
Germany ; but the Vatican, in its blindness, 
will not sce its danger. But what will it 
do? every one inquires. It will continue 
its policy of vengeance toward all who 
openly reject its new dogma, and the 
smothering policy toward those who in 
silence refuse to admit it. Some of these 
latter, noble and honest prelates and wor- 
thy pastors of the Divine Master, who 
prefer death in secret rather than deny the 
faith once delivered to the saints and 
the Catholicism which has been preached, 
confirmed, and bequeathed to us by the 
Fathers, are languishing here in silence, 
with spies set at their doors and upon 
their every word, not being allowed to 
leave Rome since the Council. Ah! there 
are prisoners, and saintly ones, in Rome. 
But the Pope and Cardinals, are they not 
afraid of this coming Council at Munich ? 
Yes, they fear one thing, and only one— 
that there may be bishops found to join 
the movement. God grant there may be, 
and that the Holy Spirit may hover over 
that meeting, and rest upon those gathered 
there who shall be faithful to the Master, 
rather than fearful of men; and may they 
be strong in the defense of Christianity 
and of pure Catholic doctrine. 

Let every Catholic, every Christian pray 
that, though the pastors and bishops forget 
their faith and their flocks, Christ will 
not repent him of his promise to the 
Church because of their wanderings away. 
Rog, September, 1*7i. 


Educational, 


HIGHER. 


Pror. D. C. Gruman, of the Sheffield Scfen- 
tific School, has lately been visiting, under the 
authority of the Government, the agricultural 
collezes that have been established in the 
various states on the basis of the congress- 
jonal land grants made by the Act of July 2d, 
1862, and the subsequent amendments to that 
Act. These institutions exist under almost 
every variety of form and of affiliation with 
other educational foundations. In this state, 
for example, the fund arising from the sale of 
the scrip has gone, after a futile attempt to 
founda * People’s College,” to the Cornell 
University. In Illinois, and Ohio also, the 
fund has been devoted to the foundation of 
new institutions not exclusively agricultural. 
In Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, and 
Iowa it has been granted to “agricultural 
colleges’? which had been previously estab- 
lished by an authority of those states. In 
Maine, Massachusetts, West Virginia, Indi- 
ana, Kansas, and we believe California, new 
“ Agricultural Colleges’? have been founded. 
In Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
the income of the fund has been given to the 
support of an ‘Agricultural Department”’ or- 
ganized in connection with existing colleges 
or universities. This statement furnishes a par- 
tial indication of the extent to which the con- 
gressional grant has modified by local cireum- 
stances; and the fact would be sct in a far 








each case. This view of the subject has prob- 
ably been too little considered for want of 
the material on which to base a satisfactory 
judgment; but there can be no doubt that 
this land grant has been a powerful agent in 
promoting the ‘* New Education,”’ by making 
it the direct pecuniary interest of so many 
localities either to establish new institutions 
devoted to it, or to admit a large infusion of 
itinto the courses of those already estab- 
lished. In several instances, too, the grant 
has been the means of securing very large 
additional endowments from individuals or 
communities. Mr. Cornell’s munificent gifts 
to the university that bears his name are 
everywhere well-known. In Illinois and Ohio 
different localities offered money and prop- 
erty in amounts ranging from $450,000 to 
$600,000 for the privilege of having the new 
institution. Upon these and many other 
points we shall anticipate from Prof. Gil- 
man’s report valuable and interesting infor- 
mation. There is one topic in this connec- 
tion on which the public will be thankful for 
a full and accurate statement—and that 
is, how far the letter and spirit 
of the congressional legislation requir- 
ing all these institutions to teach “ mili- 
tary tactics’? have been compiied with. 
In some instances the duty has been faithful- 
ly performed ; but there is a very general im- 
pression that for the most part it has been 
evaded altogether or very slightly attended 
to. The probability is that in all or nearly 
allsuch cases the neglect has resulted from 
circumstances rather than from a willful dis- 
regard of assumed oblizations ; and informa- 
tion derived from careful personal observa- 
tion may be expected to throw light upon 
the question whether any satisfactory amount 
ef military instruction can be introduced 
into institutions whose leading aims are in 
other directions. 


..Prof. Dr. Wm. T. Shedd, D. D.,was on the 
28th ult. elected to the chair of didactic 
theology in the Reformed (Dutch) Theolog- 
ical Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., lately 
left vacant by the death of Rey. Dr. Berg. 
On the same day the General Synod adjourned 
from Brooklyn, where the election had taken 
place, to New Brunswick, to take part in 
laying the corner-stone of the ‘‘James 
Suydam Hall.” The building is to cost $60,- 
000, and is the gift of Mr. Suydam. As the 
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upper part is to be the seminary chapel, and 


stronger light by a @etailed examination of 


brethren may fairly be considered the most 
advanced promoters of “ muscular’’ Chris- 
tianity. 

«..-The department of the University of 
the City of New York formerly known as 
that of ‘‘Science and Letters’? has been divi- 
ded into the “Department of Arts’? and the 
“Department of Science,’’ with free tuition 
ineach. A course of free lectures on pop- 
ular subjects is to be delivered by members 
of the faculty in the university chapel, week- 
ly, from November to April. <A beginning 
has also been made of establishing fellow- 
ships, which will be awarded at the next com- 
meucement. 


...-The Chicago University (Baptist) is in 
debt, and its friends propose to relieve it by 
a little land speculation. They have bought 
160 acres in the vicinity of the city, which 
they propose to cut up into building lots and 
sell. $100,000 is the sum they expect to 
make by tle operation. We hope they are not 
counting their chickens too soon....The 
library of the university has recently ocen 
presented with a valuable collection of coins. 


.. The Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
at Chicago, has recently completed its corps 
of professors by the appointment of Rev. Dr. 
Prentiss to the chair of theology, with a sal- 
ary of $6,500. Mr. McCormick added to his 
previous large gifts the sum of $40,000 for 
this chair and $5,000 for this and each of the 
other professorships; making his contribu- 
tions altogether $130,000. 


.... Rey. Dr. Caswell’s resignation of the 
presidency of Brown University takes effect 
at the close of the current academic year. A 
committee appointed by the corporation is 
to report a nomination for the succession at 
be January meeting....The executive com- 
mittee is to report next June on tue matter 
of admitting females. 


..The Tablet says: ' A strong movement 
is springing up among the Catholics of France 
in favor of a free Catholic university”; the 
intent of which is to change the tendencies 
of higher education in that country, by re- 
moving it “from its foundation on an infidel 
to a Christian basis.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
....The grave and reverend seignors of the 
Boston School Committee— Mayor Gaston 
in the chair’’—have lately been shaking their 
heads over a proposition to place a restric- 
tion upon the authority ofsub-teachers in the 
matter of flogging boys. The rule now in 
force reads : 
“Corporal punishment shall not be in- 
flicted on a virl in a erammer school without 
the consent and approval of the master of the 
district, first obtained in each and every 
case.”’ 
The committee on rules proposed to substi- 
tute the word “ pupil’? for “girl,” ‘in 
order to place both sexes on an equality.” 
The Committee, however, refused to adopt 
the change, on the ground that, 
“should it be adopted, it will impose en ad- 
ditional tax upon the time of the masters, 
perhaps to the nezlect of other and more im- 
portant duties.” 
Which suggests the query how much time 
is devoted to florziny boys in an average 
Boston grammar school. 


....Here is an example to be commended 
and imitated. Mr. Geo. E. Edgell, of St. 
Louia, after graduating from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the class of 1870 went into business; 
and now from the profits of his first year he 
sends President Smith $1,000, to found a 
scholarship....Another good example: The 
daughter of Dr. ‘Irembley, of Toledo, Ohio, 
after receiving her diploma from the Granville 
Female College at the last commencement, 
went home and took charge of her father’s 
books, the collection of bills, and the general 
duties of business agent. 


.. This report shows what they are doing 
in the little town of Greeley, Colorado, The 
public school has been graded into two 
primary departments, four years, an inter- 
mediate, two years, and a grammar school 
department, three years, The school year is 
divided into three terms—two of 12 wecks 
each, and one of 14 weeks. The new school- 
house is well under way and will be fitted 
out with the best styles of furniture. 

W.D. Rolph, Esq., has given toward 
the foundation of anew Methodist seminary 
at Stamford, N. Y., $50,000 cash; asite for it, 
valued at $50,000; and ground for a seminary 
church, which ke proposes to build and fur- 
nish, at a further expense of about $10,000. 


....Chicayo proposes to maintain night 
schools, to continue 65 nights of actual 
teaching, of two hours each, and to be open 
to pupils over 12 years of age who are not 
enrolled in any of the scuools of the city 
and are employed during the day. 


....The Lowell Institute, at Boston, pro- 
vides free drawing classes for young men two 
evenings in the week, and for young women 
two other evenings, from this time till April. 


Mews of the Week, 














of city officials are, at last, bearing fruit. A 
suit has been commenced against James H. 


fraudulently obtained during 1869 and 1870. 


ser, Garvey, Miller, Smith, and others of the 
Ring tradesmen, for a like purpose. It is 
stated that Garvey, snuffing the battle from 


Hall has been cited before court to answer to 
the charge of gross misdemeanor in convert- 


be converted, from their lawful use, by sign- 
ing warrants for the payment of millions of 
dollars for work that had not been done. 
Wm. M. Tweed has already violated the in- 


be tried on a charge of contempt of court. 


by the researches of the Committee render 
the triumvirate of the Ring liable to the 
severest penaltics. 


..At the New York Republican State 
Convention, held at Svracuse, last week, 


there being two, both claiming to be regular, 
one being headed by the Hon. Horace Gree- 


wing of the Republican party of the state, 
while the second was headed by Hon. 


New York, and acting in the interests of the 
Conkling wing. Finally the Greeley deleva- 
tion withdrew, held a 
of the state. 


address to the people 


Scribner, of Westchester; for Comptroller, 
Nelson K. Hopkins, of Erie; for Treasurer, 
Thomus Raines, of Monroe; for Attorney- 
General, Francis C. Barlow, of New York; 
for State Enzineer and Surveyor, William B. 
Taylor, of Oncida; for Canal Commissioner, 
Alexander Barkley, of Washington; and for 
State Prison Inspector, Thomas Kirkpatrick, 
of Cayuga. 

..The British Home Secretary, in a 
speech, recently, advocated the most cordial 
friendly relations with the United States, 
and said there was now a fair prospect of set- 
tlement of all questions in dispute between 
the two countries....The Right Rev. George 
Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, has 
sailed for this country, to attend the Confer- 
ence of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churech....Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, of Boston 
Musical Peace Jubilee renown, recently iaid 
before the British Secretary of War a plan for 
a ‘Grand International Musical Festival,” 
to be held in Boston, on the 17th 
of June, 1872, and has received the 
promise of the use of the splendid 
band attached to the Coldstream Guards. 
Mr. Gilmore goes to Paris and Berlin, with a 
view to obtaining the use of some of the best 
bands in the military service of France and 
Germany. 


.. Brigham Young has been arrested upon 
the indictment of the Grand Jury charging 
him, under the Utah statute, with licentiously 
cohabiting with sixteen different women. 
The penalty imposed by the statute, on con- 
viction of the charge, is imprisonment for 
not over ten years and not less than six 
months, and a fine of not over $1,000 nor less 
than $100. It is thought there will be no 
disturbance, as the Mormon leaders give as- 


Tur arduous duties of fhe Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Seventy in investigating the frauds 


Ingersoll (one of the lucky tradesmen who 
had the felicity of furnishing the New (?) 
Court House) for the recovery of $6,000,000 


Suits are also to be commenced against Key- 


afar, has made hasty exist to Europe. Mayor 


ing the public funds, or permitting them to 


junction granted by Judge Barnard, and is to 


It is stated that the evidence already elicited 


there was much heated debate in reference to 
the admission of delegations from this city— 


ley, and taking grounds with the Fenton 
Thomas C. Murphy, collector of the port of 
meeting, and 
appointed a committee to prepare an 
The Murphy delegation was admitted, and 
the busines of the convention proceded, re- 


sulting in placing in nomination the follow- 
ing ticket: For Seerctary of State, G. Hilton 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


be obeyed. But all proper precautions have 
been taken to guard against an outbreak. 
Another company of U. S. troops arrived at 
Salt Lake from Fort Bridger on the 2d inst. 
Gov. Woods declares that the law will be 
maintained at any cost. 


++.-It becomes more and more probable 
that the Tammany delegation from this city 
to the forthcoming Democratic State Con- 
vention will be excluded. The Democratic 
Reform Association of this city, embracing 
all the Anti-Tammany organizations, will 
send a stronz delegation, headed by Charles 
O’Conor, which will, without doubt, be ad- 
mitted as the regular delegation. 


+++. It is stated that no claims will be heard 
by the United States and British Claims 
Commission, to sit at Washington, before 
December. The rules adopted by the Com- 
mission do not exclude any claims having a 
color of justice. The claims of British sub- 
jects residing at the South during the Rebel- 
lion are stated as not exceeding $5,000,000. 


....The evacuation by the German troops 
of the departments contiguous to Paris is 
completed....The negotiations between the 
two countries fora treaty of commerce are 
progressing satisfactorily. Itis stated that 
France declines to give to the other Powers 
the same favorable customs clauses that are 
accorded to Germany under the treaty. 


«...-The Massachusetts Republican State 
Convention put in nominatiou Hon. William 
B. Washburn for the gubernatorial chair by 
a large and decisive majority. Washburn 
reccived 643 votes, against 464 cast for Gen. 
Butler. After the decision of the Conven- 
tion Gen. Butler made a speech pledging 
himself to the support of the nomination. 


..The attorney-general of Ohio decides 
that the inmates of the Soldiers’ Home, at 
Dayton, who have resided in the state one 
year, and have no other redence therein 
than the Home, have a legal right to vote at 
the poll of the townsnip in which the Home 
is situated, under the Act of Congress, June 
21st, 1871. 


..eeThe national Colored Convention, in 
assembly, last week, at St. Louis, Mo., 
adopted a report reaffirming the National 
Republican platform of 1868, and passed reso- 
lutions taking strong ground in favor of the 
Republican party and the nomination of Gen. 
Grant for the next presidency. 


....There has been another attempt made 
by prisoners in Sing Sing Prison to escape. 
This time some fifty of them took possession 
of a tug lying at the wharf; but the captain 
of the boat let go of the anchor, and the 
prison guards succeeded in bringing the con- 
victs all back to safe keeping. 

....From Berne, Switzerland, we learn 
that the Court of Arbitration of the ‘ Ala- 
bama”’ Claims will not meet at Geneva for at 
least two months, as the fifth member of the 
Board, to be appointed by the Emperor of 
Brazil, has not yet been selected. 


....The recent Carlist agitation in Spain 
was utterly unsuccessful, and all is now 
quict....Ex-Queen Isabella has summoned a 
number of Spanish grandees to a conference, 
for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation 
between the elder and junior branches of her 
house. 

....The Northern Pacific Railroad is rapidly 
progressing. The track on the Minnesota 
Division is being laid at the rate of three 
miles per day, and workmen will immediately 
commence on the Dakota Division. 

....A Coolie vessel from India, bound to 
Martinique, W. I., was recently lost on the 
coast of the latter island, with all hands on 
board. 200 bodies have been washed ashore. 
....The Kingdom of Bavaria is about to 
recall its embassadors to foreizn states, and 
will in future be represented only as a por- 
tiou of the German Empire. 


....It is announced that Russia is about to 
mobilize her army. She has called In all the 
officers and men connected therewith who 
are on furlough. 

...-The Upper House of the Swedish 

Parliament has passed the bill for reorgan- 
izing the army, which makes military service 
compulsory on all male subjects. 
...-The local election in Vartford, Conn., 
has resulted in a Republican victory—the 
town having usuun) ucivtofara gone Deimo- 
cratic. 

..-The two wings of the Republican party 
in Virginia have settled their difterences, and 
have agreed to a new basis of action. 
...Cholera is on the increase In Constan- 
tinople, Turkey. On Saturday last there 
70 deaths by the epidemic. 

..In Germany a Protestant League is 
forming, having for its object the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from the couniry. 

..The Brazillian Chamber of Deputies 
has ‘adopted the bill for the emancipation of 
the slaves of the empire. 

....The basiness portion of the town of 


Helena, Montana Territory, was destroyed 
by fire on the 1st inst. 


Publisher's Department. 


NOT A LIFE LOST FOR 16 YEARS. 


WE are surprised to hear that for 16 
years the life of no passenger while riding 
in the cars has been lost upon the Michigan 
Central Railroad. Mark the contrast with 
other roads, from which accidents are re- 
ported as regularly as the months come 
around. The dispatcher on this line sits in 
his office, with his tally-board beside him. 
Every train’s time of arrival and departure 
istelegraphed to him. The whole track is 
before his eye, every train and its place. 
What a responsibility upon a single hand. 
Yet for 16 years there has been no fatal 
mistake. The Great Western of Canada 
is now practically of one management with 
the Michigan Central. Both are under the 
care of able officers, and for the entire 
distance the track is in superior order, ex- 
celled by few or no roads in the United 
States. Chicago business men uniformly 
prefer the Michigan Central for eastward 
travel. Its luxurious, smooth-rolling Pull- 
man coaches and dining-cars, with regular 
trains, running with safety, dispatch, and 
on time, have made it popular with travel- 
ers everywhere. The gross earnings of 
the Michigan Central Railroad last year 
were $4,707,287.97. Net earnings, $1,- 
693,373.03, or about 33 per cent. This 
road has never been connected, nor its 
president, with any stock-jobbing oper- 
ation, directly or indirectly; and so dis- 
creet has been the organization and oper- 
ation of all the railroads with which its 
president, Mr. James F. Joy, has been con- 
nected that to be called a Joy railroad 
means financial success and good manage- 





The Great Western Company are now 
building a new line, by which there will 
be a through connection of 228 miles from 
Buffalo via Fort Erie to Detroit. There 
will also be a new international railroad. 
bridge built across the Niagara River, at 
Fort Erie, next spring, anda new outlet 
and railway connection made available. 

For a long time to come the Great West- 
ern, from Suspension Bridge to Detroit, and 
the Michigan Central, from Detroit to 
Chicago, will be chosen by al] who like 
safety, comfort, and speed. Office No. 
849 Broadway, New York. 





WE advise our readers who have not 
seen such vau!ts as those of the Mercantile 
Loan and Warehouse Company, since 
their enlargement and connection by tele- 
graph with a police station, to visit that 
perfect specimen of security against the 
robbery or destruction of valuables and 
paper representatives of value. The pub- 
lic are already making much use of it. 
For widows, retired gentlemen, firms, and 
the largest corporations these vaults afford 
equal security and the most perfect ‘ac- 
commodations. The telegraphic arrange- 
ments are complete, and detectives and a 
police force from the station may be sum- 
moned at any time.—Zzening Post. 





Tot New DIsiNrectant, Broso- 
CHLORALUM, non-poisonous and odorless, 
destroys all disagreeable odors and pre- 
vents contagion. Prepared only by TIL- 
DEN & CO., 176 William street, New 


that they can send money, government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this | no 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Toe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services, 
yo _ ra Ra ap to be thus ex- 
changed than if sen’ r 

healer, besides sd treker Secon HYSTERICS, CROUP, DIP ii Ate 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, | HEADACHE, TOOTH SCRE, 


cases explicit directions must be given. ton 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of | act, 


INV. ESTING MONEY 


Many are now selling Goy- 


Our subscribers will please understand 


In most cases we can obtain a 


ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 


AR RRHEA DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
ten: INDEPENDENT, 8 Park Place, New | SGWers'and all INTERNA 
ork, ayn ike should ter carry a bottle of Rad- 





A SUCCESSFUL RESULT. 


Tue preparation of a safe and reliable 

brand of kerosene oil has become a matter 
of so much importance that one of our 
leading New York refiners has, by means 

of costly experiments, given the subject 

thorough investigation. 

The results arrived at are important, and 

commend themselves to the attention of 
every prudent householder. They show 
that a brilliant illuminating oil can be 
obtained from petroleum, with none of that 
objectionable odor which every gallon of 
common kerosene js sure to bring into the 
house; and that such an oil can be 
rendered safe beyond a possibility of acci- 
dent, used with ordinary kerosene lamps 
and the usual burner. 

This oil, known as Wickes’ Eclectic Oil, 
we understand, is being prepared in large 
quantities at the Hudson River Oil Works, 
and is finding extensive sule. Weare glad 
to learn that the want, which has been so 
long felt in the community, for an article 
of this kind is being so well supplied. 





C. L. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE. 


Tne receipt of Messrs. ©. L. Allen & 
Co.’s Fall Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lilies, and a multitude of other 
choice and rare plants, is a gentle warning 
that planting is at hand, and that all in 
want of such exquisite flowers as are only 
produced from bulbs must make up their 
collections at once. Their Catalogue is 
neatly printed on tinted paper, and is the 
most complete in cultural instructions of 
any we have seen. We advise all our 
readers to secure a copy, which will be 
mailed free to all who apply either by let- 
ter or in person to their store, No. 76 Ful- 
ton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEAVER BRANDS. 


Or the many novelties in the way of 
sheer fabrics offered for the approaching 
season none so utterly defy competition 
as the silk-finished pure black mohair of 
the ‘‘ Beaver Brand.” 

This material makes a remarkably styl- 
ish toilet. It is light and exceedingly 
fine, and possesses that brilliant luster 
which is altogether lacking in other goods 
of the class. It is also finished alike on 
both sides—an important point in its favor, 
when one remembers that in such a case a 
dress may be reversed or altered with im- 
punity.—Demorest’s Ladies’ Magazine. 








Messrs. DECKER Bros., 33 Union Square. 
Genliemen :—The Piano ordered by me 
was duly received, and has been thorough- 
ly tested by competent critics. It aifords 
me much pleasure to testify as to its supe- 
rior quality of tone and finish. 
Yours very respecifully, 
Henry E. Bowen, 
Pohiisher “ Brooklyn Union.” 


EXAMPLE FOR * THE LADIES. 


Mrs. T. M. ScULLIN, Troy, N. Y., has 
used her ‘dear friend,” a Whecler & 
Wilson Machine, since 1858 in dress and 
cloak-making. The last six months she 
earned $332, and the year before $417. 








Tuk purest and sweciest Cod Liver Oil 
in the world, manufactured from fresh, 
healthy livers, upon the seashore; it is 
perfectly pure and sweet. Patients who 
have once taken it can take no other. Ask 
for ‘‘ Hazard & Caswell’s Cod Liver Oil,” 
manufactured by CAaswELL, HazarD & 
Co., New York. Sold by all druggists, 





Power oF Barns. Just How To 
BatuEe AND Just How Nor To Barue, 
in Health and Disease. By P. N. Hayes, 
M.D. Sent by mail for 60 cents from the 
author's private Sanitarium, 

Warktrns, N. Y. 





Py e's 0 EK Soap, Saleratus, and Cream 
Tartar are first-class household articles, 
and will so prove themselves on trial. 
Sold by all first-class grocers. Manufac- 
tured by JamMEs PyxE, 350 Washington 
St., New York. 





Pavition WATER renovates and in- 
vigorates the system. Depot, 113 Cham- 
bers street. 





A DAGUERREOTYPE or cari can be en- 
larged to a life-sized portrait by Rockwoop 
& Co., 845 Broadway. 





Farnnam’s Permanent Cure for the 
Asthma. Relief guaranteed in five min- 
utes. Price,$2 per box, Sent by mail. 
Wo. H. Farnam & Co., 210 Broadway, 
NewYork. P.-O. Box 2842. 


AsTHMA.—“ Whitcomb’ ‘3 foe 
soon relieved me.”—Rev. A. L. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


MARRIED. 


own.—In Burdett, Schuyler County, N. 
ence of the bride's father, on Tuesday, 

ne ine Ker. a Brown, assisted by 
v. . a the R K. Warner, of 
Jacksonville, Fiordan Mary a eT of Dr. 
E. Brown. 





very 
weber, 



















Barrows,—At Janesville, Wiese, on the 7th of 
September, Anna Grace, wife of E. 8. Barrows, aged 86 


r3. 
this removal from earth of 1 beloved wife and 


hose absence will long i mo’ armed. a 
whose heneficence will never te forgotten. She e: early 
surrendered her children, to whom she wes a pec 
Harly loving and tender mother, i the Saviour's tare; 
and Aaa a long and painfu! sickness, while desiring 
on part, and often breathing the prayer ** Jes 

Tt thyeelf,”” was ever patient and ake 
Though of "a ehrinking temperamrnt, “ne approach of 
death did not affright her; and when the crisis hour 
came she passed joyfully away, with Mae Sat of celes- 
tial glory breaking eee her view and hearing and 
pias! in the songs of angels and redeemed. She bas 
th ferKcy a only of a blessed memory, but of a 
sustaining h 

If re ‘om n these frail affections flow 

Such fall, petresbing: streams below, 

How inexhaustible above 

Wiil be the fountains of our love. 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


DECKER BROS. 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 
33 Union Square, ROADWAY) 


between 16th and 17th streets, 














NEW YORK. 
A Great Offer. giiiisina'y.. 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODE 
ONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Waters’, AT BXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING 
THIS MONTH, Or will take a small portion easb, and bal- 
ance in monthly or quarterly installments. 


National Savings Bank 


(Chartered bs. by the pope EY gat of th The Untied States), 


ma Saale ea aid crue = 


MERCANTILE LOAN is 
WAREHOUSE CO., 


Safe Deposit Vaults, 

















the lower varta gymuasium, our Reformed 


surance that all the processes of the court will 


York, Sold by Druggista. 


R. R. R. 
SPECIAL attention 13 invited to the ad- RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, | in from One to Twenty Minutes. 
etc., for sale. 
ernments and other stocks, and converting | rapway's READY. RVLIBF 18 A CURE FOR 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 


road bonds. The Only P 


that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, allays 
Inflam mations, and cures Congestions, whether of the 


one “INR ion, 


matter how vio 
RUEU As ATIC. Bed-ridden, Infirm, 


LL 
INFLAM MATION OF es 
INFLAMMATION OF A a 
SORE THROAT, Diyatow LT BRE ATUING, 


who oftentimes neglect to make invest- | cotp CHILLS, AGUE CHIL 


eaee aud comfo! 





CURES THE WORST PAINS 


after rea Dg | org adv. NE HON need any one 
ER WITH PAIN, 


EVERY P. 
Itwasthe first and is 
ain Remedy 


ungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other glands or organs, by 
OM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

lent or excruciating the vain the 
Crippled. 
euralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 


ee ae READY RELIEF 
AFFORD INSTANT. EASE. 


MATION Hor tl [HE BLADDER. 
ON OP THE LUNGS. 

ATION OF THE HEART. 

tRH, INFLUENZA, 
RHEUMATISM. 


oe Saniicasionss ofthe Ready Relief to the part 
r parts Ve the pain or difficulty exists wilt aflord 


EURALGIA, 
Ls. 


Ewenty drops in half a tumbler of water will pee 
e CRAMPS, SPASMS, SOUR ST 
HEART BORN, SICK | HEADACHE, OL: 


water 
a —_ 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
ng EVER AND AGUE cured for 


fifty cents. wheres is 





w, o 
WAY'S PILLS) so quick ve RADI 
LIEF, Fifty cents per Lee tle, 


HEALTH! “BEAUTY! if 


SLES eye Bron Aiba e Stags ASE ror 
BEAUTIFUL conrLisl XLON SkCURED to ae 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


HAS MADE THE Most ASTONISHING CU RES: 
SICK, SO RAPLD ARB NGets bie 

Riby UNDERGOES, UNDER ThE eh UENCE 

ae TRULY WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 


Every Day an Increase in Flesh 
an Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIF 
Every drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN bye r 
counmantentes through the Blood, Sweat, Urine, and 
other fluids and juices of the system the vigor of life, 
for it wh ek the wastes of the body with new and sound 
material. Scrofula, Syphilis. Consumption, Gland- 
ular disease, Ulcers in the throat. Mouth, Tumora, 
Nodes on the Glands ‘and other parts o7 the system, 
Eyes, Strumorous discharges from the 
Eure, and the worst forms Skin diseases, 
Eruptions, Fever Sores, Seald read, Ring Worm, 
Salt Rhenin, Er ysipelas, Acne, Black’ Siar, Wornis 
in the Flesh, Tumora, Cancers in the Womb, and 
au weakening, and painful, discharges, jel 
Swe ta, Loss of Sperm and all wastes of the 
principle, are within the curative range of thia 
wonder of Modern Chemistr YU. and a few days’ 
use will provetoany person using it for either of 
ae rorins of disease its potent power to cure 


em. 
i 1 the patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is onynually progressing, 
aneceeds in arresting these wastes, repairs the 
same with new materi al mae from ne althy b!ood— 
and this the SAT e JIAN will and dovesse 
urea cure is ¢ or when once this remedy 
commences its tt Ne unification: and suceeeds in 
diminis hing the loss of wastes, its repairs will be 
rapid, and every day the patient will feel hiunself 
erowing better: and stronger, the food digesting better, 
angegse IMDEON! ng, and flesh and weizht i WG npr 
ot only does the SARSAPARIL LIAN Reson excels 
an known remedial agents in the eme Of Ces 
Serofulous, Constitutionsls and Skin diseases; but it 
is the only positive cure for 


HMidmey & Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary, and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Jropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in ali cases where 
here are brick-dust deposits, or the waver is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an egg, 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, 
bilious appearance, and white bone-dust deposits, and 
when there is a pr HS king, burning sensation when pass- 
ing enters and pain in the Sinall of the Back and along 


Tumor of i2 Years’ Growth 
Cured by Radway’s Resolvent, 
Beverty, Mass., July 18, 1°69, 
have had Ovarian Tumor in the 
ovaries and bowels, All the Doctors said 
no belp for it.’ ed everything that was recom- 
mead a :but nothing helped me, I saw your Resolvent, 
and thought I would try it; but had no faith in it, be: 
cause [hed suffered for twelve years. TI took six ‘hot. 
tles of the Resolvent,and one box. of BANS 3 Pills, 
and two bottles of your Ready Relief; and there is not 
a sizn of tumor fo be seen or felt, and I feel better, 
smarter, and happier than [ have for twelve years. The 
wart tumor was in the left side of the bowels. over the 
‘oin. Iwritethisto you for the benefit of others, 

Toa can publish it if you choose. 
HANNAH P. KNAPP. 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet oan 
purge, recul: ite, purify, cleanse, and strengt nea Kad 
way's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the § i mach, 
aver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Dk ases, 
Headache, Constip vation, Costiveness, Indigestion 
Dyspepsia, Bilionsness, Bilious Fever, I: Samamvation of 
he Bowels, Piles, and all Derangements of the Inter- 
ual Viscera. arrant-d_ to effect a positive cure, 
Purely Vege stable, containing no mercury, minerals, or 
deleterious drag 

Observe athe foll owing symptoms resulting from 
by acts of the Dizestive ANS ¢ 


WAY'S RE ADY Ri 








Dr, Rapway:—I 








sy ion, Inw ard Piles. Fullness of the Bloodin 
tn’ Flea gout ity of o Stomests Nausea, Heartburn, 
Diszuat of F cht, in the Stomac 

x at the Pit 4 





w doecs of RADWAY'S PILLS —_ free the sys- 


e 
mai from_all the above named disorders, ice, 25 
cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

READ “F ee AND Chl Send one letter- 
stamp to RAUWAY & CO., Maiden Lane, New 
York Information worth 9 Md will besent you 


SIMILIA 
SIMILIBUS CURANTUR. 


, HUMPHREYS’ 
aw ic SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE 
experience, a éntire success; Simple—Prompt 
SHiieent and Reliable. They are the only Medi- 
cines perfectly adapted to popular use—so simple 
that mistakes can net be mude in using them; so 
bee armless as to be free from danger, und go efticient 
e always reliable. ‘hey bave raised the 
hig hest commencativa from all, and will always 















render satisiuction. 
Nos, Cures. : . ents. 
“ Pevers, Congestion, Inflammations.. 
b * Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 25 
ri “ Crying-Colic or teething of Infants... 2 
.> * Diarrhea, of Children or Adults.... 25 
5 * Pysente = Griping, Bilious Colic... 25 
— * lera-. Lorb bus, Vomiting........ 25 
= = Decaien 3, NOS Ss ascsadene 2 
8 “ Neural ine ‘Toothache. Faceache.... 25 
9 “ Headaches, Sick Heacuche, Vert 2 
i, “ Dyspepsia, Billous Stomach..... 25 
Be 5 * r Paintul Period 2 
bee » to ofuse Periods......... 23 
— = via Diticult Breathing... 25 
a * cre Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 20 
iy « Htheumrtisniy Rheumatic Puins..... 25 
6, “ a Agues, 6 
- 3 sy Diind or “Sleedin 
OU 
a 
1 * 


BSSPESS 








F 
29, oe an 
0, “ Urinary We akness, wetting b 
i, « een en ods, with Spasms...... 
32 “ Sufferings at chan eof lite heseaseesie 106 
3, “ Epilepsy, Spasms, £t. Vitus" Dance. .1 00 
“— | Diphe erin, vicerated sore thivat.. 50 


FAMILY CASES 


‘ H a ee ros $10 10 $35 

tT n ray ciin 

ith 20 to 28 vials........ Arba B5 to €5 
wae 


for Curing and for 
[amen Seppe in vials and 
WOCMUE ORSEE i eide cess axunaradancaoacd S210 $5 
PoNDs EXTRACT, 


Cures Burns. Bruises, Lameneas, Sore- 
ness, Sore, Throat, "Wicams Toothache, 
sarache, Neuralgia, E heumatism, Lune 
bago, Piles, Boils, Stings, Sore Eyes, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Nose, Stomach, or 
Bain les; Corus, Ulcers, Old Sores. 


& SR 50 cts.; Pints, $1.50; 


Remedies, except POND'S EXTRACT, 
the cnse or ‘al box, are sent to any part of 
the country, by mail 7 — free of charge, on 
receipt of the p dress, 
"Humphreys Seatee 
Homeopathic Medicine Co. 
ui and Depot, No. Broapway, New-YORK. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


New Store, 817 Broadway. |* 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 

with its gloomy attendants, low spirits, 
depression, involuntary emissions, loss of 
semen, spermatorrhea, loxs of power, 
dizzy-heud, loss of memory, and threate 
ened impotence and imbecility, find a soy= 
ereign cure in HUMPHREYS’ HOMEO. 
PATHIC SPECIFIC No. TWENTY- 
EIGHT. Composed of the most valuable, mild, and 
potent Curatives, they strike at once at the root of the 
matter, tone up the system, arrest the discharges, and 
impart vigor and energy, life and vitality to the entire 
man, They have cured thousands of cases. Price, $5 per 
package of five boxes and a large @2 vial, which is 
very important in obstinate or old cases, or $1 per 
single box. Sold by ALL Druggists, and sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address HUMPHREYS’ SPE. 
CIFIC HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE CO., 562 
Broapwar, New York. 


rice, 
quarts; 





MARVEY FISK, A. 8. HATCH. 
We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at 
sight, and allow interest on 
daily balances. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5S Nassau Street New York. 


Caldwell & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 27 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Orders for purchase and sale of U. 8. Securities, 
Stocks, Bonds, and American Gold promptly executed 
atthe usual commission, Interest at four per cent. al- 
lowed on deposits, subject to sight draft. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 
& WILSON, No, 62 Broapwar N.Y. 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Tus Hicuest Preuicom. 
A COLD MEDA 


L, 
for the perfection of Sewing Machines and “Button-hole 
Machises, Tue ouly Gold Medal for this braach of 








NICOL & DAVIDSON 


CHINA, GLASS, 

BRONZES AND GILT GOODS, 

SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
CHANDELIERS 

AND GAS FIXTURES. 

NEW STYLES NOW OPENING. 


686 Broadway. 





NOTICE. 


REDEMPTION OF 5-20 BONDS 
OF 1862. 


Treasury Depantuent, September lst, 1871. 
By virtue of the authority given by an Act of Con- 
gress approved Ju'y 14th, 1870, entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the national debt,” I 
erely give notice that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds hereinbelow designated, known 33 
Five-twenty Bonds, will be paid at the Treasury of the 
United States, in the City of Washington, on or after 
the first day of December next, and that the interest 
on said bonds will cease on that day. That is to say, 
Coupon Bonds known as the first series, Act of Feb 
Tuary 26th, 1862, dated May Ist, 1862, numbered as fol- 
lows: 
1 to 30699, Riclusives of €50 each 

100 


1 to 43572, 
1 to 40011, be: su 
1 to 74104, ° mae 


And Registered Bonds of the same Act: 


1to 595, inclusive, of @50 each. 
1to 4103, his 100“ 
1 to 1899, by 600 “* 
lto 8205, ba 1000 * 
lto 2635, “ 6000 * 
1 to 2006, “ 10000 “* 


The amount out-tanding (embraced in the numbers 
as above) is one hundred million (¢100,000,000) dol- 
lars. 

Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 25th, 1562, were 
issued in four distinct series, Ponds of the first series 
(embracing those described above) do not bear the 
series designation upon them; while those of the 
second, third, and fourth series are distinctly marked 
on the face of the bonds. 


United States securities forwarded for redemption 
should be addressed to the “‘Loam Division," Secre- 
tary's OSice, 
J. F. HARTLEY, 

Acting Secretary. 


SNYDER & LE E,/i 
REAL ESTATE & LOAN AGENTS, |! 


No. 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicaga, Lil. 


The undersigned have had Fifteen Years’ experience 
in the sale of Neal Fstate and the negotiation of loans 
on Real F state Security, tei ai in the ag- 
gregate have amounted to M Ilio 
The accuracy of their jadament. ‘and their care in 
conducting their business may be inferred from the 
fact that during the whole fifteen years they have 
never lost a loan or put one in peril 

‘om past experience they are confident of their 
ability to loan almost any amount of muney which cap- 
italists may place in their hands, on most advanta- 
geous and satisfactory terms. The best legal opinions 
are procured as to the validity of titles. Abstracts are 
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this invaluable alteratize and corrective at hand in every hb 

reach of all who travel by land or water, cannot he overesti mated 
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E’S PRESCRIPTION. 


+ Seltzer Aperient 


the grand prescription of Nature is rendered punisersally and inatantly avait 
At this seasoa, when fe of the 


tomach and bowels 


e importance of having 
withia 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIS 
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DUNHAM 


only real Piano tone 
discovered. 


THE E WORLD’S LAST WONDER! 
Dunham’s Patent Hydrocarbonatecl! 


SOUNDING-BOARDS FOR PIAKO-FORTES 


that has been 





& SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED In 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


WAREROOMS, 17 UNION SQUARE, WY. 
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No. 120 MAISEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
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fusical Combinat engaged Shrous sh the 
Roston Pacey, Be No charge LYocumMr, 
Send for the Lis: Lecturers marked thue©toe NB 
only. | ‘Address Ke DPATH & FALL, Bost: ony i Mass ass. 


- FURNITURE. — 
BEAL & HOOPER, 











furnished and Notes are secured by be Deeds and 
Insurance Policies of unquestionable y 

Interest p payable semi-annually and collected free of 
all expe 

We are permitted to refer to Rev. H. L. Hammond, 
Treasurer Chicago Theological Seminary ; Jobn B 
Drake, Esq., Tremont aa Chicago; A. S Baxter, 
Esq , Broad Street, N. ¥. City; Rev. Jobn F. Coons, 

Cincinnati, Obio. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wail st., New York. 





Go!d and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per anuum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THE 
LATEST AND MOST POPULAR 
STYLES OF 
Cabinet Furniture. 


Factory at East Cambridge, Mass. 
Warerooms, 3 & 4 Holmes’ Block, 


Haymarket Square, Boston, 


THE 


REMINGTON 





E. REMINGTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


PLAN 9-FORTES, 
iaines Bros., 


NO. 27 UNION SOUAR, 


CALL THE ATTENTION OF TRE PUBLIC PQ 
THEIR 


Fine Assortment 


FIRST-CLASS PiANO-FORTES, 


AT BERASONABLE RATES, ROTH WHOLESALE 
AND RETALL, 


(SATISFACTION GUARANTEED) 


These Celebrated Pianos hava 
just taken the First Prize 
Gold and Silw. er r Medals, 








HAVE OPENED THEIR 





sion. 
Collections made on all parts of the United State, 
and Canada. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 





JAY COOKE, MCCULLOCH & CO. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND & WaLrs, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, CASLE 
belay parce eon 


Our Circular Letter for Travelers, 


available in all parts of the world, can be procured fH 
either of our offices or ti.rough our correspondents. 
Atour Loypos Baykino HovsB arrangewents have 
been made for the reception of, 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United S Ss. 
$a"? aasporte furnished without a 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New Yours, Paitapetrara, WaAstincToN, 


7 3-10 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


OMAHA & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILROAD CO. 


Secured by Road, Kolling Stock, Franchises, and Se- 
lected State Lands, 


Price 90 and accrued interest. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 

(4 Wall Street, New York. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINCS BANK, 
874 SIXTH AVENUE, eyo 2p STREET. 
Open daily from 104. m.to3P. w., and on hoi G 








WM. M. GILES, President. 
1sAA0 S. BARRFTT, Secretary. 


SCHCOL DISTRICT BONDS, THE 


surest aon most Sorte k of bond Investments, 
ESIRABLE 


% and interest. 





IRVING SAVINCS INSTITUTION, 
9 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
INTEREST allowed at the rate of6 per cent. on all 


sums, Deposits draw tbe from the first of Jana- 
aims April, July, oe oa er. Open daily from 10 to 
WA CON mre resident. 


* VANDERBILT L BUXTON Secreta 
SEE THE Foy 


Trost who Gatrast the merits of popular medicines, 
and w o find a permanent cure for CUNSUMP. 
TION, in any of its stages, are invited to examine the 
statements of unquestionable authority given in favor 

fx, WM. HALL'S BALSAM. They will satlsfy the 
most increculous. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


“Wide Wide World.” 


THE HOUSE IN TOWN. l6mo...,. eoeeereee eee Gl 
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WHAT SHE COULD.. 
OPPORTUNITIES.. “ih 
NATURE'S WONDERS. By Rev. Dr. Newton... 1 
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snssir's PARROT. By Joanna H. Mathew 
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ARNOT ON THE PARABLES.. eee 
bier | ae FTIN THE CLOUD. zt the Author CS 
“ Memorial of Captain V’ 
JUST cele yi 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS., 
530 Broadway. 


A.H. Andrews & Co., 


111 State street, Chicago, 
manufacturers of all kinds 
CHURCH, DAY, and SAB 
BATH.SCHOOL FURNI- 
TURE, Reversible Settees, 
Desks, Apparatus, Globes, 
E Maps, etc 
G™ Send for Catalogue. 
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LEACH’S 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Envelopes, Account an 
LEACH ryt Books, Cheap, N. ¥. , 
5 reve Treen Wic: . 
x of Diaries ail all the year round, 
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b 122 and (24 Broadway. 


Use Chipman’s Anti-Moth Carpet Lining. 
Bend for —e GEO. W. CHIPMAN & Co, Boston, 


FOR 
MILITARY AND SPORTING 
ARMS, 


BREECH-LOADERS, 


At 193 Broadway, 


and offera large stock of Remington Rifles, of pat- 
terns approved by the 


UNITED STATES, FRENCH, wt Mes AND OTHER 
GOVERNME 


a0, SPORTING bud Es, att. i? ARY AND POCK.- 
Et "PISTOLS, RIFL ANES, ete., la areas variety. 
Will supply Svan and the Trad 
Address E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
W. C. SQUIRE, Secretary, 
193 Broadway. 
Ariwory: Iion, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 
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enn WINKLE 


RIP VAN WINKLE AT HOME. 


Anew group of statuary by John Rogers, modeled 
from Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Price $12, This and other 
groups will be delivered at any railroad station in the 
United States free of expense, on receipt of the price. 
Enclose stamp for illustrated catalogue and price-list 
to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S |, 


Patent Metallic or Coal Oil 
SAFETY LAMPS. 


The only Safe and Clean Lamp In 
the World. 


SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Co 


Cleveland, O., and 42 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


S ANasn AMPSON S$ 


SCALES 





OF EVERY SIZE AND omni 


ALSO PATENT MONFY-DRAWERS. 
ELLISON & CO., 
Sole General Agents | for mt New Yor York City, Middle and 


NO. 3 PARK PLACE. “NEW YORK. 
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This Machine is prenented — the fullest assurance 
that it will meet the ants 
than any other, b: 


‘amily or man- 
every — element to 
e speedy success. 
al agents wanted. Uhroughout the United States, 
to whom will be given the most liber: ral a known ip 
the trade, Send for Circular, and ad 

DAVIS 8. 


0., = 
or {ts Branches, located at 161 State atreet, ag) 
eet, Cincinnatl; 


163 West Fourth str 612 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis; 


726 Broadway, N.Y 














why 


Thia Machine starts the work witha sein edge, 
and is guaranteed (in its present completeness) te 
meet every want of the houschold for either domestie 
or fancy work. IT KNITS EVERYTHING. Efficient 
and reliable agents wanted in every section of the 
country, with whom the most liberal terms will be 
made, Tluctrated Books and Circulars sent to any 
address free of charge. Address 


DANA BICKFORD, 
VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL AGENT, 


689 Broadway, New York. 


FAMILY KNITTER. 


The NEW HAVEN is endorsed. by public opfnlog 
and First Premiums at Fairs as the best. Knits everg- 
thing. Is simple, beautiful, easily learned and oper- 
ated. No family can afford to be without one. Price 
625, Agents wanted, Address 

NEW HAVEN FAMILY KNITTER CO., 
New Haven, Coan. 
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HANN'S 
REACTIONARY 





is the most remarkable apparatus ¢ ever rv invented fos 
a ropeinagae, 


) WEIGHTS USE 
While otunenea the powers of the vaiheletey tt 


equally so to women an 
most delicate state of heal 
few minutes’ exe ie =e — is sufficient, anat & 
taken ‘a night induces refreshing sle 
t is at once more beautiful, Compact and durab’ 
besides being much cheaper, than any other good 
paratus for similar purposes. 
Paap end Circulars — free EAOHONARY LI 
Call or address the TER 
oFFICk, 9 200 BROADWAY, Mite vo 


- KAVANAGH & DECKER'S 
IMPROVED 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


Furnished with the Coleirates Cat Gut 
versally acknowledged to be t = SL use. ak zolved 
@ First Premium a — jiplom: 
can Institute Fairs of 1 
Prices lower —— other house. 
actor aD arer' 
Corner CANAL and CENTER STREETS, New York 


HENRY C. FOLGER, 


JOBBER OF 
MILLINERY GOODS, 


469 Broadway, New York, 
First door above Lord & Taylor. 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICESPAID 
for Old Newspapers Of every deserintion Old Pamphlate- 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are wri8 
ten full. and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers insur 
ance companies. brokers, potent medicine Cea ere 
i -binders, public and private li aa, Sate 
meambo 


c anaes or to persons 











ats, railroad companies, cauecesetioun ah. 
JOHN C. STOCKWELL, 


No. 25 Ann street 
ene door west of Nagsaus . 


TRAVEL. 


MAIL STEAM-SHIP COMe 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND 
FREIGHT TO 


KINGSTOWN, JAMAICA, AND PACIFIC COASTOP 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, & CHILI, 


16th and 80th oth of each mon 

he large and sens Steamshi ps of this line 
wat ody PIER @NO IVER, est oO! Canal street. 
at 12 o'clock noon, oy above (except when those dates 
fsicae pane and then onthe preceding Saturday), for 
ASPIN WALL. cox connecting via Panama aoe wi 
one of the Com’ 
FRANCISCO, touesine at at ACAPULCO and other ports 

for SOUTH 








PACIFIC 


it or passage-tic 
| we the a ang sas patenes on the wharf, foot | 
———aoe. 


FOR LIVERPOOL, AND QUEENS- 


INMAN LINE OF ROYAL MAIL STEAMER, SAIL 
V ORK EVERY SATU 
S. Day AND ALTER Se TUESDAYS. 


RATES OF )F PASSAGE. 
Payable in caress 
able in Gold. PEERAGE 
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fhurchmen, and Methodist Highchurch- 
.men—men in every sect who, in one way 


C he Andependent, 


DECREES. 
RY 2. E. "RANKIN, D.D. 


an works not out his humbler thought 
Without some scheme or plan ; 
Without some purpose surely not 
Has God created man, 


Be ie no victim poor of chance, ie 
No falling leaf or weed; ve 

Taught up and whirled in Time’s brief dance, 
Lighting where not decreed. 


Bod bas a purpose to fulfill, 
A echeme to carry out; 

Ip those that work both good and ill, 
Witb love, and those without. 


Yes, God is good! But does this mean 
He'll treat all men alike? 

The wicked with love’s arm will screen ; 
No blow of justice strike? 


Doce yvvdness let transgression go, 
And gather in one place 

Those that Him as a Father know, 
Those that defy His face? 


Bid goodness leave the Crucified 
To bleed and die alone ? 

And those that have the Cross denied, 
Will He claim as His own ? 


J cannot fathom God's deep thought, 
I know but what's revealed ; 

14 J conjecture, 1 am caught 
In enares that were concealed. 


I have no creature-worth to claim, 
Tlove my fellow-man; 

1 know as Judge we have the same 
All-wise, All-good to scan. 


Va rather trust what God has said, 
And in His way confide, 

Tban weakly puzzle my poor head 
For other ways beside. 


Ana eo unto the Cross I fice, 
God’s wisdom and His might; 

For this I know is love’s decree, 
The rest to me’s but night. 





SALVATION — A PER- 
SON. 


EY REV. C, D. FOSS, D. D. 


Tue central figure of any system of re- 
Yigious worship manifests the character of 
that system. ‘Take the chief idol or 
fmaginary divinity of any form of pagan- 
ism, and from tiat center you may study 
your way outward, and discover the whole 
genius and tendency of that religion. In 
the East India Museum in London there 
Js an elaborately carved ivory idol, about 
two feet high, having twelve hands, and in 
every hand there is an instrument of tor- 
ture—a fair index to the moral trend of 
that abominable religious code under which 
Thuggism abounds, and human life is 
held so frightfully cheap. 

In Romanism the chief figure is the 
Virgin Mary. The old Romish artists 
lavished their highest skill on Madonnas. 
In one room of the Borghese Gallery, in 
Rome, there are sixty-eight pictures, of 
which fourteen are Madonnas, and four- 
teen more Holy Families. Every concep 
tion of female beauty has been wrought 
into representations of the Mother of 
Jesus. Romanism is Mariolatry. 

Protestantism puts forward prominent 
in the foreground—to catch and fill the 
eye of the world—one Jesus, “‘ the fairest 
among ten thousand,” the one “ altogeth- 
er lovely.” It represents him whom 
Rome degrades to an inferior rank as des- 
tined ‘‘in all things to have the pre-emi- 
nence.” He isthe object of its faith, the 
worker of its salvation, the substance of 
its glory, its ‘‘ all and in all.” 

Salvation comes through a person; not 
through a doctrine ora ritual, but through 
a person. Itis secured by the believing 
acceptance of a person. The foundation 
on which we build is not the doctrine of 
the love of God, nor of the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, mor of the atonement, 
ner any other doctrine or collection of 
@octrines; nor isit any single fact in the 
history of Jesus—not his incarnation, nor 
his temptation, nor his teaching, nor his 
working of miracles, nor his agony, nor 
his death (be it said with profoundest rev- 
erence), nor his resurrection, nor his in- 
tereession, nor all these together ; it is hlm- 
self—the ever blessed, divine human per- 
zon, who is the sum of all these doctrines 
and the impersonation of all these facts. 
The foundation laid ‘is Jesus Christ.” 

Iknow not how else this truth can be 
stated so impressively as by guarding it 
against certain prevalent misconceptions. 
There is what we may term the thcolog- 
ical misconception, and there is the eccle- 
siastical misconception. The one places 
salvation in the belief of a certain set of 
dogmas; the-other, in the observance of 
a code of ceremonies. Both alike lead 
the mind away from Paul's great prescrip- 
tion for a wounded conscience: ‘* Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” 

The theological mistake consists not in 
drawing out of the Scriptures a well-com- 
pacted system of doctrine, expressive of 
the truth which the ablest minds think 
they have discovered in the divine oracles. 
Such use of the Scriptures is exceedingly 
praiseworthy. The error lies in insisting 
that .everybody shall believe these man- 
made deductions, or be doomed to perdi- 
tion. The Athanasian Creed says: “ Who- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is 
mecessary that he should hold the Catholic 
faith, which faith, except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” It then goes 
on with @ profoundly metaphysical at- 
tempt at defining the indefinable and in- 
comprehensible Trinity, and closes by say- 
ing: ‘This is the Catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully he cannot 
be saved.” JI never think of that declara- 
tion without thinking also of the startling 
exclamation of a pious old lady, who at 
the funeral of Dr. Jabez Bunting, when 
Dr. Dixon in his eulogy lamented that the 
Methodist Church had no more such men 
left, cried out, ‘ Thank God, that’s a lie! 
No wonder the Episcopal Church in this 
country refused to admit the Athanasian 
Creed into its Book of Prayer; and no 
wonder the Church of England Quarterly 
says of it: ‘‘ Every time the Creed is read 
ee officiating minister has solemnly to 

iste what neither he nor any of his 
hearers believe.” 

The ecclesiastical blunder consists in the 
assumption that certain churchly obsery- 
ances are essential to salvation. It mat- 
ters little what form it takes ; the substance 
ls always the same. It may insist on 
membership in an infallible.church ; or en 
the touch of hands which claim a priestly 
virtue, derived in unbroken succession 
from St. Peter; or on the indispensable- 
gess of a particular mode of baptism; 
or on the prime necessity of “join- 
ing the church.” There are Roman 
Catholic Highchurchmen, and Episco- 
pal Highchurchmen, and Baptist High- 





pr another, put the Chureh before her Lord. 
{t cannot, therefore, be too strongly in- 
tisted-on that the first, great, and. only in- 
dispenseble thing is personal faith in the 
Personal Christ. All other things that are 
desirable flow naturally from this. 

A man opght to have a good creed; and 
8 bold to it tenaciously ; and, if need be, 
die for it. A man ought to join some 
church, and receive its sacraments, and ob- 
serve its ordinances. And yet it is not the 
creed nor the church whicheaveshim. It 
is “ Christ Jesus who ie made of God unto 
us wisdom and righteousness and sanc- 
tification and redemption,” 

How impressively are wo taught all 
this by the example of the early Christian 





What did he say? What did they « “say ? 
He cried, ‘‘ Come unto me all ye "vat labor 
and are heavy laden, and 7 win give you 
rest.” “If any man ‘nirst, let him come 
unto me and dring.” His ministry was a 
perpetual inyitation to his own blessed, 
saving person. Even before this his rough 
harbinger had caught the same idea. To 
his disciples he said not, Behold this 
creed, nor behold this church, nor behold 
this pope; but, ‘Behold the Lamb of 


| God.” Philip found the ambassador of 


the Ethiopian queen reading the prophecy 
of Isaiah; and he “began at the same 
Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” 
Paul preached to the polished men of 
Athens only ‘“‘ Jesus and the resurrection.” 
And this was no exceptional method—it 
was a way he had. To the Church in 
magnificent and voluptuous Corinth he 
wrote: ‘‘I determined not to know any. 
thing among you save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” 

When the true believe? stands con- 
sciously on life’s extremest verge creeds 
and churches drop out of view, and the per- 
sonal Saviour fastens and fills the gaze. 
Twenty hours before his last breath, in 
great exhaustion, the Rev. Dr. James W. 
Alexander (of blessed memory) remarked , 
‘\ A passage of Scripture which expresses 
my present feeling is this: ‘Iknow whom 
[with great emphasis] I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed to him 
against that day.’” In quoting this sen- 
tence he said: ‘‘Some persons read it ‘in 
whom I have believed.” But there is no 
preposition ; Christ himself was the direct 
object of the apostle’s faith.” 


TAKE HEED TO THYSELF. 


BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





“ Take heed to thyself, and to the doctrine ; continue 
in them: for, in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.”—I Timorry, iv, 16. 
I AM not going to preach to preachers, 
but to suggest certain conditions upon 
which the salvation promised in this text 
may be secured by them. 
1st. See that you are constrained by love 
to preach the Gospel, as Christ was to pro- 
vide a Gospel. 
2d. See that you have the special endue- 
ment of power from on high, by the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost. 
8d. See that you have a heart, and not 
merely a head-call to undertake the 
preaching of the Gospel. By this I mean, 
be heartily and most intensely inclined to 
seek the salvation of souls as the great 
work of life, and do not underiake what 
you have no heart to. 

4th. Constantly maintain a close walk 
with God. 

5th. Make the Bible your book of books. 
Study it much, upon your knees, waiting 
for divine light. 

6th. Beware of leaning on comment- 
aries. Consult them when convenient; 
but judge for yourself, in the light of the 
Holy Ghost. 

7th, Keep yourself pure—in will, in 
thought, in feeling, in word and action. 

8th. Contemplate much the guilt and 
danger of sinners, that your zeal for their 
salvation may be intensified. 

9th. Also deeply ponder and dwell 
much upon the boundless love and com- 
passion of Christ for them. 

10th. So love them yourself as to be 
willing to die for them. 

11th. Give your most intense thought to 
the study of ways and means by witich 
you may save them. Make this the great 
and intense study of your life. 

12th. Refuse to be diverted from this 
work. Guard against every temptation 
that would abate your interest in it. 

18th. Believe the assertion of Christ’ 
that he is with you in this work always 
and everywhere, to give youall the help 
you need. 

14th. ‘‘ He that winneth souls is wise” ; 
and, “if any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally and upbraideth not, and he shall re- 
ceive.” ‘‘ But Iet him ask in faith.” Re- 
member, therefore, that you are bound to 
have the wisdom that shall win souls to 
Christ. 

15th. Being called of God to the work, 
make your calling your constant argu- 
ment with God for all that you need for 
the accomplishment of the work. 

16th. Be diligent and laborious, “ in sea- 
son and out of season.” 

17th. Converse much with all classes of 
your hearers on the question of their sal- 
vation, that you may understand their 
Opinions, errors, and wants. Ascertain 
their prejudices, ignorance, temper, habits, 
and whatever you need to know to adapt 
your instruction to their necessities. 

18th. See that your own habits are in 
all respects correct; that you are temperate 
in all things—free from the stain or smell 
of tobacco, alcohol, drugs, or anything of 
which you have reason to be ashamed and 
which may stumble others. 

19th. Be not ‘light-minded,” but “ set 
the Lord always before you.” 

20th. Bridle your tongue, and be not 
given to idle and unprofitable conversa- 
tion. 

21st. Always let your people see that 
you are in solemn earnest with them, both 
in the pulpit and out of it; and let not 
your daily intercourse with them nullify 
your serious teaching on the Sabbath. 
22d. Resolve to ‘‘know nothing among 
your people” ‘‘save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified” ; and let them understand that, 
as an ambassador of Christ, your business 
with them relates wholly to the salvation 
of their souls. 

23d. Be sure to teach them as well by 
example as by precept. Practice yourself 
what you preach. 

24th. Be especially guarded in your in- 
tercourse with women, to raise no thought 
or suspicion of the least impurity in your- 
self. 

25th. Guard your weak points. If nat- 
urally tending to gayety and trifling, watch 
against occasions of fuilure in this direc- 
tion. 

26th. If naturally somber and unsocial, 
guard against morosencss and un- 
sociability. 

27th. Avoid all affectation and sham in 
all things. Be what you profess to be, 
and you will have no temptation to ‘‘ make 
believe.” 

28th. Let simplicity, sincerity, and 
Christian propriety stamp your whole life. 

29th. Spend much time every day and 
night in -prayer and direct communion 
with God. ‘This will make you a power 
for salvation. No amount of learning and 
study can compensate for the loss of this 
communion. :If you fail to maintain com- 
taunion with God, you are ‘‘ weak as an- 
other man.” 
S0tht Beware.of the error that there are 


%0 means of regencration; and, conse- 


quently, no connection of means and ends 
in the regeneration.of souls. 

-Sist. Understand -that regeneration is a 
moral and, therefore,:a voluntary change. 
82d. Understand that the Gospel is 
adapted to change the ‘hearts of men, and 
in a wise presentation.of it you may ex- 
pect the eflicient co-operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 
88d. Im the selection and treatment of 
your texts always secure the direct teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 
34th. Let all your sermons be heart and 
not merely head sermons. 
85th. Preach from experience, and not 
from hearsay, or mere reading and study. 

86th. Always present the subject which 
the Holy Spirit lays upon your heart for 
the occasion. Seize the points presented 
by the Holy Spirit to your own mind, and 
present them with the greatest possible 
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directness to your congregation, 


ample of the incomparable Teacher. 











87th. Be full of prayer whenever you 
attempt to preach, and go from your closet 
to your pulpit with the inward groanings 
of the Spirit pressing for utterance at your 
lips. 

"38th. Get your mind fully imbued with 
your subject, so that it will press for utter- 
ance; then open your mouth, and let it 
forth like a torrent. 

39th. See that ‘‘the fear of man that 
bringeth a snare” is not upon you. Let 
your people understand that you fear God 
too much to be afraid of them. 

40th. Never let the question of your 
popularity with your people influence 
your preaching. 

41st. Never let the question of salary 
deter you from ‘declaring the whole 
counsel of God, whether men will bear or 
forbear.” 

42d. Do not temporize, lest you lose the 
confidence of your people, and thus fail to 
savethem. They cannot thoroughly re. 
spect you as an ambassador of Christ if 
they see that you dare not do your duty. 

43d. Be sure to ‘commend yourself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” 

44th. Be ‘‘ not a lover of filthy lucre.” 

45th. Avoid every appearance of vanity. 

4Gth. Compel your people to respect 
your sincerity and your spiritual wisdom. 

47th. Let them not for one moment sup- 
pose that you can be influenced in your 
preaching by any considerations of salary, 
more or less, or none at all. 

48th. Do not make the impression that 
you are fond of good dinners, and like to 
be invited out to dine; for this will bea 
snare to you, and a stumbling-block to 
them. 

49th. ‘‘Keep under your body, lest, 
after having preached to others, yourself 
should be a castaway.” 

50th. ‘‘ Watch for souls as one who must 
give an account to God.” 

5ist. Be a diligent student, and thor- 
oughly instruct your people in all that is 
essential to their salvation. 

52d. Never flatter the rich. 

58d. Be especially attentive to the 
wants and instruction of the poor. 

54th. Suffer not yourself to be bribed 
into a compromise with sin by donation 
parties. 

55th. Suffer not yourself to be publicly 
treated as a mendicant, or you will come 
to be despised by a large class of your 
hearers. 

56th. Repel every attempt to close your 
mouth against whatever is extravagant, 
wrong, or injurious amongst your people. 

57th. Maintain your pastoral integrity 
and independence, lest you sear your con- 
science, quench the Holy Spirit, forfeit the 
contidence of your people, and lose the 
favor of God. 

58th. Be an example to the flock, and let 
your life illustrate your teaching. Re- 
member that your actions and spirit will 
teach even more impressively than your 
sermons. 

59th. If you preach that men should 
offer to God and their neighbor a love serv- 
ice, see that you do this yourself, and 
avoid all that tends to the belief that you 
are working for pay. 

60th. Give to your people a love service, 
and encourage them to render to you, not 
a money equivalent for your labor, but a 
love reward that will refresh both you and 
them. 

Gist. Repel every proposal to get money 
for you or for church purposes that will 
naturally disgust and excite the contempt 
of worldly but thoughtful men. 

62d. Resist the introduction of tea par- 
ties, amusing lectures, and dissipating so- 
ciables, especilaly at those seasons most 
favorable for united efforts to convert souls 
to Christ. Be sure the Devil will try to 
head you off in this direction. When you 
are praying and planning for a revival of 
God’s work, some of your worldly church- 
members will invite you toa party. Go 
not, or you are in for acircle of them, that 
will defeat your prayers. 

63d. Do not be deceived. ‘Your spirit- 
ual power with your people will never be 
increased by accepting such invitations at 
such times. If itis a good time to have 
parties, because the people have leisure, it 
is also a good time for religious meetings, 
and your influence should be used to draw 
the people to the house of Ged. 

63d. See that you personally know and 
daily live upon Christ. 





THE VERDICT. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


THe unwonted political excitement 
into which Massachusetts has been thrown 
for the last six weeks, through the anoma- 
lous course pursued by Gen. Butler to 
secure his election as governor of the 
state, culminated in the nomination of 
Mr. Washburn by a large majority at the 
Republican State Convention, held at Wor- 
cester on the 27th ult., and the consequent 
defeat of the self-consequential, self-nomi- 
nated, self-trumpeted aspirant, who played 
such‘ fantastic tricks’ before the people 
in various sections of the Commonweaith. 
Indeed, the political annals of the United 
States may be searched in vain for a 
parallel case; the nearest approach to it 
being that of Andrew Johnson, as he 
“gwung round the circle,” the soi-disant 
champion of the Constitution, and the 
boundless admirer and eulogist of his own 
extraordinary exploits. It is true, occa- 
sionally, at the South and West a needy 
or self-sufficient individual has offered him. 
selfas a candidate for popular support; 
but in nearly every such instance the 
office sought has been a very subordinate 
one, and therefore indicating nothing of 
grasping ambition on the part of the appli- 
cant. But when was the spectacle ever 
before witnessed of a self-nomination for 
the highest office, and the nominee 
perambulating through the state making 
daily and nightly harangues (and such 
harangues!) to motley crowds, in further- 
ance of his own pretensions as the person 
pre-eminently trustworthy and deserving 
of all his competitors? Such conduct is 
in derogation of all propriety and self- 
respect. No one animated by a noble 
spirit could possibly be guilty of it. What 
an immeasurable contrast was presented 
in the dignified and modest bearing of Mr. 
Rice, Mr. Washburn, and Dr. Loring! 

General Butler nominated himself for 
governor, and accepted the nomination as 
though made by popular acclaim! He 
assumed to be THE PEOPLE’Ss candidate, as 
against all caucuses and cliques, and re- 
sorted to all the arts that ‘ an old criminal 
lawyer,” as he styled himself, could devise 
to accomplish hisends. But he was not 
brought forward by any popular demon- 
stration, aside from the ordinary usages 
through the primary meetings for the 
choice of delegates to the Republican 
State Convention. Until he took the field 
all was silent and serene. No one heralded 
his coming; no local gathering, however 
insignificant, put him in nomination. His 
ridiculous plea was that he was asked by 
certain persons—when, where, or by 
whom was left to conjectuse—whether he 
would. consent to stand at a candidate; 
and he replies that ‘‘if the people” (not 
the Republican party) wanted him. to- do 
so, why, of course, he was more than 
willing. Ergo, he was emphatically and 
exclusively their candidate! Hence his 
readiness to receive aid from any quarter, 
like Absalom in \his revolt, no matter 
what might be the animating motive. 

But wheat shall be said of his consjst- 
ency? He strongly inveighed against the 
caucus systen),as preventing a fair expres- 
sion of the popular will; yet there was 
not a Republican caucus held in any town 
or village, to send delegates to Worcester, 
that his partisans did not attend, and 


Jstrenuovely attempt to carry it in his 
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favor. What right had they to make 
their appearance in any such gathering, 
any more than ina Democratic meeting, 
if ncither he nor they were to be bound by 
its decision? Clearly none. 

No other reason for the late political 
storm in Massachusetts needs to be given 
than the overweening egotism and per- 
sonal ambition of Gen. Butler. It is a 
mistake to represent it as a sign of the de- 
cadence or growing weakness of the Re- 
publican party in Massachusetts. As an 
independent observer, it seems to me that 
it was really never stronger, never more 
united upon all the principles and meas- 
ures for which it has contended, never 
more disposed to conform to the progress- 
ive spirit of the age, than it is to-day; 
and, until all the vital issues growing out 
of the late rebellion are fully accepted by 
the Democratic party it will still have a 
high and important mission to perform in 
the matter of constitutional and personal 
liberty, and in regard to all those meas- 
ures which concern the general safety and 
welfare. Open to criticism and rebuke as 
it may be and is, in certain directions, nev- 
ertheless its administration of public af- 
fairs has been such as to enlarge the credit 
and renown of the Commonwealth. Un- 
der these circumstances any attempt to 
supplant it by the formation of a new 
party on any single issue must prove a 
failure. For, in view of its past record, 
there is good reason to believe that it will 
carefully consult and execute the ad- 
vanced moral and reformatory convictions 
of the people; and no party that rules, or 
that aspires to rule, can do more than this. 
Where is no limit to individual radicalism, 
simply because it is not representative, nor 
dependent upon a majority ; but what it is 
possible as a party or legislative assembly 
to consummate necessarily depends upon 
the wishes, opinions, or instructions of 
the body politic. If parties are so divided 
that one embodies very largely the intelli- 
gence, virtue, patriotism, and statesman- 
ship, and the other as largely the igno- 
rance, vice, disloyalty, and demagoguism, 
of the country (and this is seen in the con- 
stituent elements of the Republican and 
Democratic parties), surely the chance of 
higher and better legislation is with the 
former, according to the moral and equi- 
table advancement of the hour. The mis- 
take is in assuming that a new political 
organization is necessary to accomplish 
the work. 

There was nothing in the tone or con- 
duct of the State Convention at Worcesy 
ter to justify any imputation of degenera- 
cy or approaching dissolution upon the 
Republican party of Massachusetts. Di- 
vided as it was on the merits of the 
gubernatorial candidates, it appears to 
have been aunit in the adoption of its 
platform. Not one of the charges brought 
against the party or its legislative doings 
by Gen. Butler, in his electioneering 
harangues, was attempted to be sustained ; 
on the contrary, it was voted, apparently 
nemine contradicente, that the Republican 
party of Massachusetts has been and is 
the party of progress and reform ; that its 








chusetts will be fully prepared to ac- 
knowledge and maintain equal political 
rights for all. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that some 
one of the numerous friends of this right- 
eous claim in the Convention did not offer 
an amendment to the resolution affirming 
the right of woman to the suffrage, and 
thus testing the exact strength of parties 
on this subject in that body; but the 
tremendous excitement growing out of 
the gubernatorial issue was manifestly too 
overwhelming to admit of a grave consid- 
eration of any other controverted matter. 
Certainly, General Butler, though openly 
committed on the right side of the ques- 
tion, did not deem it expedient to propose 
any amendment to the resolution that 
was adopted. But let every sign of prog- 
ress be properly appreciated. “Step by 
step we go round the world.” 








Literary Department. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.* 


Tus first volume of the long-expected 
Speaker’s Commentary has many valuable 
qualities. 

1. Unity. The execution of the well- 
considered plan was entrusted to the per- 
sonal superintendence of the editor, who 
has apportioned and adjusted all the de- 
tails and methods. Introductions, ex- 
positions, notes are all held to this plan; 
and even one portion of the expositions 
were rewritten by another hand, for the 
purpose of condensation. This propor- 
tionatencss is @ noticeable feature of the 
volume. 

2. Breadth. Under this one plan and 
supervision five scholars have labored at 
the complicated problems and vast liter- 
ature of the Pentateuch. No man who 
understands the case can fail to appreciate 
the value of this variety in unity, and of 
this co-cperation of minds and subdivision 
of labor upon so broad and difficult a field. 

8. Compactness. To the eye that has 
wandered over the close and bulky pages 
of the American ‘‘ Lange” the first thought 
will, perhaps, be that of disappointment 
here, He expected a more extended ¢om- 
mentary. And probably the smaller class 
of students would still desire greater full- 
ness of treatment and of discussion. This 
Commentary will not supersede a scholar’s 
apparatus. But, designed as this volume 
was for wide circulation and general use, 
no doubt brevity was better than expan- 
sion. One volume was better for the in- 
tended uses than five or even two. Our 
main question on this point is, whether it 
might not have been wiser to have saved 
the space given to the text, and devoted it 
to the expansion of the commentary—an 
increase of at least one-third. But this ob- 
jection is modified in some degree by an- 
other quality of the work, viz.: 

4, Directness. Wehave the results, and 
not the processes. Everything is to the 
point. The introductions, general and 
particular, the expository notes, the ap- 
pended essays are shorn clean of all super 





great mission has been to blot out all class 
distinctions on American soil; that it 
knows no class to be favored, and will 
permit none to be oppressed; but, regard- 
ing all citizens of the! state as equals be- 
fore the law, it seeks to secure for them 
the blessings of education and protection 
in every field of honest industry; and 
that the position of Massachusetts, in its 
credit at home and abroad, and its rank 
among the most favored states of the 
world in all that makes a powerful and 
happy commonwealth, is the best proof 
of the wisdom and success of the present 
and past Republican administration of the 
state government. Thus Gen. Butler 
stood convicted as bearing false witness, 
for even he had not the courage to con- 
test the passage of that resolution, and 
sought no amendment of it. Yet con- 
sistency required of him that he should 
have loudly protested against its adoption. 
What! talk of ‘‘the wisdom and success 
of the present and past Republican admin- 
istration of the state government,” in view 
of the terrible charges tabled against it 
elsewhere by 80 immaculate an accuser ! 
How could he have remained dumb? 
“Humphrey of Gloucester ! if thou canst accuse, 

Or aught intend’st to lay unto my charge, 

Do it without invention or delay !"’ 

Another noticeable resolution adopted 
by the Convention was that the Republic- 
an party of Massachusettes join with the 
citizens of the state generally in recognition 
of the fidelity, ability, and honorable 
methods with which His Excellency Wil- 
liam Claflin has discharged for three years 
the high trusts committed to him as chief 
magistrate, and that he has merited the 
cordial acknowledgment of the entire people 
for the gencral success of his administration. 
Another emphatic denial of the reiterated 
accusations of Gen. Butler; and etill he 
was dumb! 

Atthe opening of the proceedings the 
president (Hon. George F. Hoar) made a 
very felicitious speech, in the course of 
which he nobly said: 

‘But, while I have no right to speak for 
every one of you, your having placed me 
here gives me the right to say for myself 
that until every human being of full age, 
of whatever condition in life and of what- 
ever sex, has his or her equal voice in fram- 
ing the laws which are to govern the state 
of which he or she forms a part; until the 
woman helps to regulate the public educa- 
tion of the child; until, in deciding the 
question which you submit yearly to your 
towns—whether the husband or the son 
may lawfully be tempted by strong drink 
—the wish of the wife and the mother is 
counted, your republic and your republic- 
anism are incomplete. Until you endeav- 
or to accomplish this your Republican 
party has not fully vindicated its title to its 
august name.” 

This sentiment, so eloquently and im- 
pressively uttered, was received with loud 
applause. 


Subsequently, Charles W. Slack, Esq., 
a Boston delegate, submitted to the Con- 
vention a memorial of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, signed by 
James Freeman Clarke, presideut, and 
Julia Ward Howe, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, requesting the adop- 
tion of a resolution affirming the right of 
women to the elective franchise, under our 
form of government, and the Convention 
to take such other measures as in its judg- 
ment might seem best calculated to enable 
the women of Massachusetts to exercise 
this right. A similar memorial was pre- 
sented to the Democratic State Conven- 
tion, a short time previous, received with 
laughter, referred, and never heard from 
afterward. In the Republican Convention 
it Was not only respectfully received, and 
referred to the committce on resolutions, 
but countenanced to this extent by the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the a party 
of Massachusetts is mindful of its obliga- 
tions to the loyal women of America for 
their patriotic devotion to the cause of 
freedom, that we rejoice in the late action 
of our state legislature in recognizing 
the fitness of women for public trusts; and 


that, in view of the great favor which the 
movement has received from many of the 


Republican ae get the age a rage for 
women is one caref 
and respectful pooner cern ion!” 


This is not a clear recognition of the 
right of suffrage, without regard to sex, as 
asked for in the memorial—a right to be 
uncompromisingly and unceasingly con- 
tended for until it is gained ; still, in spirit 
and purpose it is such an approximation 
to it as no party im any state of the Union 
has yet had the courage or candor to 
make; and, in this view, the earnest ad- 
vocates and friends of the Woman’s Rights 
movement are justified in feeling that a 
eonsiderable gain for it has been made, 
and in cherishing the belief that, by re- 
newed efforts to bring the subject yet more 
intelligently before the people, the next 
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for us to judge which is the better philos- 
opher; but in the art of putting things Dr. 
Hopkins is decidedly better versed than 
Dr. McCosh. The adroitness with which 
he parries his adversary’s blows and turns 
his positions is something quite notable. 
Witness this brief passage : 

“ He puts ‘ the case that God creates an 

angelic being with high intellectual endow- 
ments, but without sensibility’; and then 
affirms, and founds a principle ‘on it, that 
such a ‘being would be under obligation to 
be grateful to God; while yet gratitude is 
a form of the sensibility, and obligation 
itself cannot be conceived of without it. 
‘ Si naturam fured expellas,’” ete. 
It must be said, however, that Dr. Mc.- 
Cosh conducts his part of the debate with 
great ability, and that he propounds some 
questions which Dr. Hopkins finds it hard 
toanswer. The question between the two 
is the old dispute about the nature of vir- 
tue. Dr. Hopkins affirms, and Dr. McCosh 
denies, that a reason can be given for every 
moral act; that we are under obligation to 
do right, because we thus promote the 
blessedness of God and of all intelligent 
beings. Dr. McCosh affirms and Dr. Hop- 
kins denies that the authority of the right 
is absolute; that we are bound to do right 
because it is right, and that no higher rea- 
son can be given. Dr. McCosh brings the 
charge of utilitarianism against Dr. Hop- 
kins; but the latter denies the justice of 
the charge. We quote: 

“Nothing can be utilitarianism that does 
not either oppose se!7’ to (ove or happiness to 
duty. To this all will agree. But, so far 
from opposing self to love, this system is 
one of disinterested and impartial love— 
the love of God with all the heart and of 
our neighbors as ourselves. It has noth- 
ing to do with means or utilities, but 
chooses an end for its own sake; that i is, 
not good in the abstract, but the good of 
beings capable of good, and the choice of 
love. We have, then, no possible taint of 
utilitarianism here.” 

This volume, with the additional preface 
and the appendix traversing all that part 
of Dr. Hopkins’s philosophy which has 
been considered unsound, is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of ethics, ana 
ought to find a steady and increasing sale. 


—The Biography of George Junkin, 
D.D.,by D. X. Junkiu, D.D., is the careful 
and apparently truthful story of the life 
of agood man. The surviviug brother 
has discharged the fraternal obligation 
resting upon him with modesty and with 
what seems to be entire impartiality. In 
the light of the lately accomplished 
Christian reunion of the Presbyterian 
Church it is interesting to study this 
record of the life and opinions of one who 
bore an important part in the disputes 
which led to the division of the church. 
Readers of New School proclivities will 
find some statements here which they can- 
not accept, and will perhaps complain 
that the view presented is not wholly 
without prejudice; but they will be inter- 
ested in knowing how the question ap- 
peared to an honest man on the other side. 
When the war broke out, Dr. Junkin, 
who was at that time president of Wash- 
ington College, Virginia, took a strong 
position in favor of the Union. | The 


previous work shown himeelf quite com- 


petent to attempt this task. There 
are occasional passages, as in the 
case of the narrative of the 


Women at the Sepulcher, where the 
task of harmony is so difficult that it will 
always remain a doubtful question how 
to arrange the four narratives, and any 
method may seem as forced as our author’s 
seemed to usin this case. A special ex- 
cellence is that the mistranslations of the 
authorized version are relegated to notes 
at the foot of the page, while the true 
readings of the best editors are embodied 
in the main text. Such a work as this is 
of extreme value in the study of the life of | 2 
our Lord; and not only so, but might be 
profitably employed in private devotional 
reading. It would give a freshness and 
fullness to our ideas of our Saviour’s life, 
while not deviating from the hallowed 
language of Scripture, to which we uncon- 
sciously do reverence. 


—We have more than once had occa- 
sion to recommend Chase and Stuart’s 
Classical Serics for the convenience of the 
little volumes for students’ use and for the 
accuracy and judiciousness of their notes. 
The last volume issued contains Cicero’s 
De Senectute and his De Amicitia, and is 
edited by Prof. E. P. Crowell, of Am- 
herst College, and H. B. Richardson, 
instructor in the same _ institution. 
This, we believe, is the first of Professor 
Crowell’s ventures in the line of author- 
ship, and its character leads us to hope 
that it will not be his last. The notes are 
brief and accurate—just what would be ex- 
pected by those who know how fine a 
scholar is Amherst’s young professor of 
Latin. It will, of course, become the 
only edition used in our colleges by those 
who wish something between the bare 
text of Tauchnitz or Teubner and the 
wordy commentary of Anthon. Were we to 
give any criticisms, they would be that too 
many subjunctive movods are explained, 
and that no atteution is given to points of 
derivation and comparative grammar, 
which no college text-book or dictionaries 
give, but which the student ought to get, 
in some way, at least ahint of. We might 
also add that our own taste would have 
called for an occasional recognition in the 
notes of the rhetorical qualities of such 
grand passages as the last chapter of 
Cuto Major. 

—Lippincott gives the name of ‘‘ Crown 
Edition” to his very neat issue of Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair. The two volumes are 
bound in one, making rather too thick a 
volume, perhaps.) We like the tinted 
paper and the retention of ail of the 
author's original illustrations. 
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fluities. Witness the singularly con- 
densed discussion of Difficulties in 
Chronology, the Deluge, Circumcision, 
the Dead Sea, the Route of the Isracl- 
ites, the Bearings of Egyptian History 
upon the Pentateuch, Egyptian Words 
in the Pentateuch, the Commandments, 
the Sabbath, Sacrifices, the Leprosy, 
These and others indicate wide research, 
expressed in the briefest form. And, while 
thus made portable to the common reader, 
they cannot fail to be suggestive and in- 
structive to the advanced student. Ovcca- 
sionally a greater specificness of interpre- 
tation scems to us to be called for, as in 
the last clause of Gen. i, 16; or a fuller 
recognition of other views, as Gen. ix, 
5,20. Among the theories of the rivers 
of Eden we miss a recognition even of one or 
two which, in our judgment, have supe- 
rior claims to some of those that are given. 
Fuller statements concerning ‘ (uch” aut 
*Dan” and other points would have been 
well. These, however, are questions of 
judgment. 

5. Modernnezs. In the main this Com- 
mentary is abreast of the latest German 
scholarship, the latest geographical explor- 
ations, the latest scientific questions, and 
the latest skeptical objections. It refers 
to Knobel and Schultz, remembers David- 
son and Colenso, and uses the invyestiga- 
tious of Licut. Warren—briefly, of course, 
but intelligently. In this respect it hasa 
great advantage. It exhibits a readiness 
to accept proved fucts, and concedes the 
probability of some glosses or revisions by 
later hands—as in Num. xiii, xiv, xvi 
and perhaps in Deut., ii 10-12, 20-23, iii, 9. 

6. Conservatism. The Commentary is 
written in a reverential and cautious 
spirit. While progressive and exhibiting 
the fruits of modern research, it is never 
rash, but inclines to ‘‘hold fast that 
which is good.” While conceding that 
the Deluge may not have been geograph- 
ically world-wide, it maintains that it was 
‘‘universal” to the human race. It firmly 
holds to the Mesaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, while admitting the prob- 
ability that Moses himself used existing 
materials, and the possibility that his 
narrative may have been in part commit- 
ted to other hands, under his direction and 
superintendence, and that it may have 
received the traditional revision under 
Ezra. It advocates 480 years in Egypt; 
accepts the renderings ‘‘until Shiloh 
come,” and ‘‘my spirit shall not always 
strive’; and thinks it inexpedicnt, in the 
present state of science, to attempt much 
comparison of Genesis and Geology in crea- 
tion. It rather more questionably leaves 
an impression in favor of an allusion to 
the Trinity in ‘‘let us make man,” and 
omits the best explanation (as we view it), 
that it is the anthropomorphic language 
of self-communing and intention. But 
there is little to complain of in this re- 
spect, and much to commend. 

On the whole, this volume well meets 
the want we indicated in a recent article 
on Sunday-school commentaries. As a 
brief and yet sound and learned exposition 
of the Pentateuch, for the use of teachers 
in Sunday-schools and for Christians gen- 
erally, this fills an excellent place. But 
it isa simple explanation, without practi- 
cal remarks or spiritual applications. 





* Tar Hoty Bree, according to the authorized ver- 
sion, with an explanatory and critical commentary, 
and a revision of the translation, by bishops and 
other clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by B. F. 
Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. 1, pp. 428, @vo. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 





—The third edition of President Hop- 
kins’s treatise on Christian ethics— The Law 
of Love, and Love as a Law—is introduced 
by a new preface, in which the positions of 
the reviewers are carefully examined 
by the author. In a series of thirteen 
propositions Dr. Hopkins sets forth the 
principal points of the system he advocates, 
as distinguished from the intuitional sys- 
tems. Nothing could well be more terse 
or forcible than this statement. So far as 
the style is concerned, this preface—and, 


pronounced a masterpiece of philosophical 
writing. The chief excellence of this third 
edition consists, however, in the addition 
to the appendix of the discussion between 
Dr. Hopkins and Dr. McCosh, which was 
published in the New York Observer, 
two years ago. When The Law of Love 
first appeared, Dr. McCosh reviewed it in 
a friendly but eomewhat magisterial and 
patronizing article, to which Dr. Hopkins 
made reply. Three articles on each side 
were written, displaying on the part of 
both disputants excellent temper and skill- 

ful dialectics. It is not too much to say, 
however, that the Scotchman found more 
than his match in the Yankee. As between 





students of the college were not, how- 
ever, of his mind in this matter; and they, 
With the consent of the other members of 
the faculty, raised a rebel flag upon the 
root of the college. Finding himself 
powerless to secure its removal, Dr. Jin- 
kin resigned his office, declaring that he 
would never hear a recitation or deliver a 
lecture under a rebel flax. Speedily dis- 





city, contributes to the essay a few frank 
and fair‘'words of introduction. 


the “Four Gospels in One,” noticed a few 
weeks ago, is Diatesceron, the Life of Our 
Tord in the Words of the Gospels, by Profess- 
or Frederic Gardiner, D.D. of the Epieco- 
pal Divinity School at Middletown, Conn. 
Professor Gardiner is one of the best of 
our younger biblical scholars, and has the 
worthy ambition to do something valuable 
in his department. The plan of Diates- 
seron is to make 8 single connected nerra- 
tive out of the Four Gospels, including in 
precisely the words of the Scripture every- 
thing that is in all of them. Of course, this 
requires a careful exercise of judgment 
and study of the harmony of the Gospels, 
though none of the process, but oply the 


posing of his property and closing up his 
business in that place, he made prepar- 
ation to depart for the North ; and, as the 
public thoroughfares were blocked, he 
purchased a carriage and drove his own 
horse three hundred and fifty miles, to 
Oxford, Chester.Co., Pa., where he took 
the cars for Philadelphia. Dr. Junkin 
was the father-in-law of Gen. Stonewall 
Jackson, to whom he was very warmly 
attached, and the service and death of the 
General in the rebel army weie to him 
matter of profound ,riel, 


—The Tncarnation and Principles of Evi- 
dence, by Richard Holt Hutton, M. A., edi- 
tor of the London Spectator (Pott & Amery), 
is an excellent little monograph upon a 
transcendent theme. Mr. Hutton is the 
son of an eminent Unitarian, and his ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
was not, therefore, traditional. The con- 
clusions which he has reached are the re- 
sult of careful and independent investiga- 
tion, and he traces in this essay the pro- 
cesses of thought by which he reached 
them. As a criticism upon the prevailing 
methods of reasoning concerning this sub- 
ject this book is especially valuable. The 
method which is common to both the skep- 
tic and the dogmatic schools of arguing 
from man and Nature to God and the su- 
pernatural he clearly shows to be inade- 
quate. “The higher proves itself to the 
lower; the lower can only accept and wel- 
come, without measuring or numbering. 
the resources by which that impression is 
made.” There is room for historical criti- 
cism of the claims of one who announces 
himself as the Incarnation of Deity; but the 
fact that men in all ages have longed for 
such a Messiah and believed in his appear- 
ing must also be taken into account. In 
these words he sums up the conditions of 
belief in the divinity of Christ : 


“Well, then, to satisfy me of the truth 
of the Incarnation, there must be two 
distinct. and coincident forces exerted 
on my mind. I must be historically satis- 
fied that a Christ existed, claimed to be 
in some eternal and unique sense the Son 
of God and Lord of Man; that he claimed 
the power to forgive sin, to search the heart. 
and to impose the yoke and the burden 
which set man free from all other yokes 
and burdens. I must be satisfied that 
others then confirmed, and throuzh the 
history of the world have ever since con- 
firmed, this inward relation of Christ to 
their hearts; of this much I must he 
sure, as matter of history. And, secondly, 
before I can credit the inferences to which 
this would naturally lead me, or, rather, de- 
cide hetween those inferences and the in- 
credulity to which s0 many philosophers’ 
minds in all ages have been foreed—I 
must be satisfied, as matter of the deepest 
inward conviction, that those hopes and 
wants and prophetic aspirations which 
stirred the nations of antiquity before the 
dewn, and which have stirred still more 
deeply the nations of the modern world 
since thecross wassectupen Mount © alvary, 
are not only adequately answered, but puri- 
fied and strengthened by Christ's inearna- 
tion, and not withoutit. As soon as men are 
convinced of both these series of facts— 
historically, that the claiin of the eternal 
Sonship was made by Christ, and accepted 
as a new life by the mass of his followers 
in all ages; spiritually, that the admission 
of this claim, and this alone, answers the 
cry of the ages and of our own con- 
sciences for divine light and help—the two 
coalesce into an historical faith which is 
something far more than assent to histor- 
ical testimony—namely, assent to testimo- 
ny concerning Christ, whose roots of causa- 
tion we discern running deep into the very 
— of man and the character of 


Both these branches of the investigation 
are pursued with admirable clearness and 
insight, and the discussion leads to a firm 
acceptance of the central doctrine of 
Christianity. Rev. Dr. Osgood, of this 
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V be ok® iu attractiveness he eral torus givay 


nied all aunt ations and or 
A. HROWN ‘<x On 
Mad tne MONT STREBT, Boston, Miss 


Forewarned! 
— Forear med! 
esd an cireu we ss Teopl i 


ef DAubisue’s r i 
REFORMATION, ‘anid by y doing aid sour Cot ATRY, 
aay, Frespom RewGlon, and Hemast: Y every: 






whe 

ae ntaine fuller and lalsble reliable info ris ation on 
the sebject of Popery than any hook pub. 

AGus ts Waniry to iz hevoduce it in every Hy —_ 


WM. FLINT & CO,, Philadelphia, Penna. 


~ AGEN Ts WAXTE D FOR 


ROWANISM AS IT IS 


This hook, anelegant Octave 
250 pages and TOD first ‘clase, 
hanstive go 







i j at rfu 
CONN. PUBLISHING co, ARTO! ib. CONN. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 
Po you want an ageney local er trarelings 
with a chance to make €5 t fer per day, by 
selling our new 7-s! cand White Wire ¢ lothea 
Liew They last JOVECE IN Sa: iple free, 7 
there is no risx, Address af once Hudson 
River Wire Set is Maiden Lane, corner 
a St., N. ¥.; or 16 Dearbora St., Chicago. 








AGENTS WANTED at once forthe 
FALL CAMPAICN. 


Now res ndy for canvassing, the new and exciting 
work by “JUNICUS HENRE BROWN,” cated 
“ SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN ie ROPE.” 
are offering iarger ear in sor “peers book 
Poel is usually paid (i mnt . Fo ee E por S 
Ss c uildress iB. 
Lisiteearco.. Marttors, Loe  ODDART & 
Co., Phila.; NET? VON & CO., Cin; or J. @ 
GILMAN &CU., Chie: x 
Ge ” MONTH. “Our Avents are: 
830, PER ar a vant right along. Full Descripe 
tive bee 
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s & “CO., 432 Broome street, N. Y. 





“S150A MONTH! Emplo ment! Extra Ine 
ducements !—A premium HORSE and Ww AGO: Le 
Agents. We desire to employ agen ts for 
seven years, to scll the Buckeye €20 hhuttle Sewing 
Machines. ‘It makes a stitch alike on both —_ an 
is the best A} priced licensed machine in th sey 
W. A. Hh LESON & CU., Cleveland, Ono. OF St. 
Louis, Mon 
a n Month easily | anda ait . Stencil and 
? Ke »y-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. S.M. SPENCER, Trattieboro vs = 


WATCH FREE, TO AGENTS, TO ) IN- 
rocuee an article that sellsinevery house. Address 
S$. GILL ILAND, bitte surg, By 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Good bases oo good men, 


yTON NOVELTY. Works, 
Jawton, Mich. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. — 


THE SCEPTRE 


A NEW 
CHURCH MUSIC-BOOK FOR THE 
PEOP 


Le, 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 











THE SCEPTRE. 
By Da. A. BROOKS EVERETT. 


ante Sew collection of Church Masic, Aan 
Glee with a concise but complete course of ln- 
struction + Binging-schools, 


READY OCTOBER ist. 


The publishers of confidently recommend Tue SceprrR 
mene Singin aa ee the 

The au Dr. is widely and fav orably 
known, Siedede in the thiante and "southern 

and Canada, asa a of superior —- abil- 
ity. The music in and will 


wethy is. m 


—y 
ment of Tus a The m 
variety. f in common use (including ali those 

Methodist Hymn Book), and the copious indexes "hava 
been made a specialty. The Anthems and Opening 
Pieces are attractive and pract! 

Price One Dollar, To Choirs $10 50 per Dozen, 
A single specimen copy sent on receipt of $1. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome 8t., N. ¥, 
(Successors to Wm. B, Bradbury.) 


CHAMBERS PIANOS. 


EXCELLENT IN QUALITY, MODERATE Panes. 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. | 
Send for a Circular, with ref ti 


THOS. H. CHAMBERS | rs SON, 
Nos. 99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
CHORAL TRIBUTE, tyL.0. Emerson, #1 50, 
| Diteon & Co., Boston and New ¥. 


N & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
ew Styles, Redsced Prices, Send for Cireclara, 
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Che Hadependent. at fst 
tamed n 
ing me. 
HIDDEN N CROSSES, spirit. 
—— my inte 
BY MARY B. DODGE. to read 
I po not ask from thee, O Lord, lingered 


nizht of 
behold a 


A cup of reddest wine; 
I do not ask for brightest beams 








Upon my path to shine; Tayin 

J do not ask in fullest fields Corey, 
My busy scythe to sway; more ht 
I only ask for strength to lift slavery | 
The crosses in my way. not end 

a 

Those nameless crosses thou alone, softened 
By any power, canst see, ation uy 
So subtly covered from all ken with fo 
But thy fall sympathy bondage 
Those dim-lined crosses, wreathed with te; spt t 
fawers Ae | conh 
Which friends unwitting weave, | carrying 
And by imperfect human act rested, 2 
The wounded spirit grieve. pibda 
“sold S 


I do not ask, O gracious Lord, 
For bliss beatowed on none— 

To know and to be fully known 
By each beloved one; 

I only ask, oh! tenderest Love, 
Since nove our hearts may guess, 

For bravery to bear the thorns 
That "neath the roses press. 


success, 


making 
Baltima 





Testousy 
tabor—a 
could b 
no whit 
The penderous cross we eannot hide— his br 
Incentive aioe 
Invokes the mariyr in our breasts, ty 
Which steruly helps to bear 
A measared burden ai depiore; 





to despair — 
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turnin 














But human sympathy pb 
Is slow t la the hidden cross, i ae lo 
Thy clear cyes only sce. which ¥ 
-—h 
Thon who atone of all our fricuds free colo 
ot vi sVvery Y 
Hast taste i every ep, of lyceur 
And by the bitterness of each 
Sas, and by r 
Knowest to bear us up; EES 
Oh! give me grace to wear my cross meorease 
A seeret still with thee, mental € 
And live in the sustaining power but iner 
Of thy sufficiency. justice « 
and mo 
Accordi 
RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE (oy. 
4 7. " - ’ 
POWER IN AMERICA." mnagee 
—_ , ‘ 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON. city of 
— which 
No. LL. childho 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. particul 
_— withhel 
Wm. the free colored people instinct: | they w. 
ively distrusted the Colonization Society, ances W 


and withheld their confidence from it. they mi 
they at once and heartily accepted the liso ea 
abolition movement. This was especially | hai 
true of the more intelligent and wellin- pennile 
formed. Among the colored ministers 
there were several who, seeing its religious 
as well as hnmane bearings, rendered essen- 
tial aid to the cause. A few others did 
something in the same direction, arousing 
public attention and quickening the zeal 
of the friends of treedom. But in 1841 2 
champion arose in the person of Frederick 
Dourlass, who was destined to ply an 
important part in the great drama then in 
progress, In him not only did the colored 
race, but manhood itself find a worthy | soryod, 
representative and advocate : who | him te 
was a signal illustration not only of self | yjeita 

culture and suecess under the most adverse | 
circumstances, but of the fact that talent 

and genius are “color blind,” and above 

the accidents of complexion and birth. 
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ax 
He, too, furnished an example of the terri ibe 1 
ble necessities of slavery, and its purpose | quceq 
and power to crush the human soul; as | ppope | 
also of the benign energies of freedom to | yanore 
arouse, to develop, and enlarge its highest | cane 
and noblest faculties ; the one aiming, and, | colore 
he says, almost succeeding in making him! pin | 
a mere mindless and purposeless chattel; | would 
the other actually and indissolubly linking | 24 
his name and labors with the anti slavery | poine 
cause, in both this country and in Europe. ery 
As few of the world’s great men have } aceysy 
ever had so checkered and diversified a | yqyjon 
career, so it may he, at least, phuisibly | pig we 
claimed that no man represents in hims«If | yj¢ spt 
more conflictine ideas and interests. The 
Frederick Douglass was born on the | whict 
Eastern Shore, Maryland, about the year | moeti 
1817. According to the necessities of slav- | y pict 
ery and the usual practice of slave mas- | of th 
ters, he wastaken from his mother when | to pe 
an infant, consequently deprived of even quent 
the rude care which maternal instinct | yt), 
might have prompted, and placed under | of ¢) 
the guardianship of his grandmother, with justic 
whom he lived until he was seven years of him, 
age. At ten years of age he was sent to} p35} 
Baltimore, to be the companion and pro- | y),;¢ 
tector of the son of a young married | yot | 
couple, who, in consequence of yeneral re- | tive, 
finement of character and his proposed | ysefy 
relation to their darling boy, treated him, ing h 
at least, at first, kindly. This change Mr. cause 
Douglass ever regarded as a providential | yent; 
interposition—as the turning-point, where sumac 
his pathway, leavine the descending grade speec 
ofslave life, entercd upon that which led clog: 
him in that widely divergent direction it prese 
has since pursued. Leaving the rude ex- testir 
Perience of the plantation, with the barren | « the 
and desert-like surroundings of the East- his 0 
ern Shore, for the bustle and nece S8Ary | sion j 
Companionship of the city, an opportunity | }fe 
of learning to read was afforded him, } jad 
Which he most sedulously and sueces fully, in the 
though surreptitiously, improved. But the | jad 
friendliness of his master and mistress, | pynt: 
which they had so generously extended to edito: 
him asan ignorant slave, they fei onlived, | acter 
by the neces ssity of slavery, to withohld year, 
from him now that he could real, and he figure 
bad learned to question the rizhifulness | « wot 
of slavery and chafe under its chains. of the 
Returned to the Eastern Shore, he en- | speak 
Ountered the rigors of plantation life, | Jamat 
eatly frcreased by the drunken caprices|, , 
an intemperate master’ and, doubtless, patho 
gravated by his own impatient and con- | maste 
macious rebellings under such slive- Thi 
Iding Yrestraint. This, however, was but | Gapri- 
Prelude to an experience graver and stil! | ation 
Ore tragic. Despairing of controlling | as a ; 
Ming Douglass himself, his owner placed | Pye 


as men place their unbroken colts conte 
der the care of horse trainers—in the | | spec! 
ds of a professed negro breaker, known | pare 1 
‘ough the region as a cruel and merciless spirat 
in, who had not only gained that repu- | toan 
on, but found it necessary or for his | speak 
Test to maintain it. Concerning this take h 
ge Mr. Douglass remarks, after refer- | was c 
to the “comparative tenderness” | and 5 
which he had been treated at Balti- press. 
e: “Twas now about to sound pro- | such § F 
der depths in slave life. The rizors | gt go 
field less hogan than the field of | could 
le was before me.” That his appre- tion | 
ions were not groundless these ex- slayer 
» taken from his autobiography, ism, | 
dantly show. “I had not been in his 





| South 
Ssion three whole days before he sub- Nort! 
me to a most brutal chastiscment. throu 
This heavy blows blood flowed freely; ing tl 


ales were left on my back as laze as try do 
ttle finger. The sores on my back from had t 
whipping continued for weeks.” “I} Apol 
ined with Mr. Corey one year (I can- | —an 
ay I lived with him), and during the | then 
Six months that I was there I was In 
ped either with sticks or cowskins and t 
week. Aching bones and a sore! jsts 
Were my constant companions. Fre-} pad | 
t as the lash was used, however, Mr. | conc: 
y thought less of it,asa means of long 
ing down my spirit, than that of hard peact 
“ol Continued labor. He worked me mine 
. “fl be to the point of my powers of | For | 

“ i From the dawn of dz yin the | the 
ad ill the darkness was coiplete in | wor’ 
“omy I was kept at hard work in| Jet tl 
. or the woods.” The accounts ! caus 
Rives of individual eases of’ snee 
~~ ee brutal and revolting | thei 
? ages Conception, and we wonder | now 
Sta, neise description of himself adve 
ote = embodiment of mental and | Wha 
me am hedness”; nor at another | ; bad 
€ makes, after referring to the | mee’ 


| 
tend 
te _ rding to Act of Congress, by H. C. one 
4 States f0 PP 1870, In the District Court of the O25" 
* the Southern District of New York. | effec 
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Insurance, 


— 


PROTECTION AGAINST FOR- 
FEITURE. 


A.tnoven unreservedly admitting the 

value of life assurance, there aro many 
who are deterred from taking a policy 
from the fear that at any time, either from 
necessity or accident, a premium may not 
be met when due, and the insurance 
thereby lost. 
* Recognizing the existence of such solic- 
itude on the part of the public, a plan has 
been adopted by our leading life eom- 
panies which seems entirely t0 meet the 
difficulty; and, for the benefit of those 
who may not be aware of the working of 
this modification of the system. we will 
give in detail the rules of one of our 
largest corporations—the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, of this city—as bearing 
upon this point. We think that these 
rules are liberal enough, in their effect to 
satisfy any one who has been Ied to con- 
sider the importance of life assurance. 

All ordinary life or endowment policies 
issued by this society are NoN-FoRFEIT- 
ABLE, provided here has been no infringe- 
ment of the conditions named in the 
Policy, or fratid used in obtaining it. 

The Equitable offer to give a cash value, 
er its equivalent, in a paid-up policy, 
after thres annual premiums have been 
paid inte the society ; and when a policy 
has becn in force for several years, and the 
@ividends allowed to accumulate, these ad- 
Gition's may at any time be converted into 
eash, to assist in keeping it inforce. Per- 
mistion also is given to divide a policy, so 
thst the surrender of a part may provide 
aeans for the support of the remainder. 

When, mereover, a policy has become 
‘entitled to « surrender value, the Equitable 
Bociety will grant a certificate to that 
effect, and this will at once convert it into 
asccuritr, upon which a loan can readily 
be obtais.ed. 

The public will perceive in this the su- 
periority of fhe cash over the note sys- 
tem; as by the latter mode of paying 
premiums tle smallness of the cash pay- 
ments renders a policy of little compar- 
ative surrender value until the notes have 
all bcen'taken up. They will see also the 
danger of accepting any credit on their 
premiums; for by this men are allured to 
assure beyond their means, and, their policy 
not Lcing available as security fora loan, 
are thus compelled in a period of finan- 
cial ‘pressure to submit perhaps to the 
entire loss of their insurance. 

Due credit should be given to such rep- 
yescntative companies as the one we have 
mamed for their efforts to meet all ‘the 
wants of the community, as far 28 is possi- 
ble and consistent with their duty. They 
ever bear in mind their contract with the 
‘public; but they, at thesame time, lighten 
to the utmost of their ability the obliga- 
‘{lons which necessarily rest upon the 
vassured. 


Financial & Commercial. 


“FISCAL RESULTS OF GRANT'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


S8EcRETARY BouTtwELt, in his speech 
recently delivered at Cincinrati, thus sums 
up the financial results of President Grant’s 
Administration : 


“The public credit has been so improved 
that six per cent bonds, which sold for 80 
cents in coin, are worth to-dey about 100; 
and that five per cent. bonds, which in 
July, 1868, sold for less than 75 per cent., 
are worth about par in the markets of the 
world. More than $250,000,000 of the 
public debt has been paid. The taxes have 
been reduced at the rate of $80,000,000 a 
year, and the financial condition at this 
moment is such as to justify the expecta- 
tion that at the next session of Congress 
they may be reduced at least: $30,000,000 
mo.e. Further, $200,000,000 of bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
are being called in; and in their place an 
equal amount, bearing interest at the rate 
of 5per cent., is to be issued, making a 
saving for the ten years of more than $24,- 
000,000. The interest account has been 
reduced about $15,000,000 a year. The 








sity for it. But for it the Tammany 
swindlers would have found it more dif- 
ficult to practice their enormous frauds 
upon the treasury and conceal them so 
long from the people. It will be the duty 
of the next legislature to tear up this sys- 
tem, root and branch, by withdrawing all 
power to pledge the taxes of the year as 
the means of raising money in anticipation 
of their collection. 





SENATOR TRUMBULL ON SPECIE 
PAYMENT. 


ee Ee — 

GexaTor TRUMBULL, in a recent specch 
delivered at a political gathering in the 
State of Illinois, used the following sensi- 
ble words in regard to the question of 
specie payment: 

““ We have a currency that is to-day 

some fourteen per cent. depreciated. We 
must bring that currency up to par. A 
depreciated currency operates against the 
laboring and industrial interests of the 
country, and is of benefit to nobody ex- 
cept the gamblers in stocks and the specu- 
ators in your products. How is that to 
be brought about? By economy, and by 
taking some step that looks ultimately to 
areturn to a sound currency, by which I 
mean & specie-paying currency.” 
The position of Senator Trumbull, as indi- 
cated in this language, is identical with 
that taken by President Grant in his last 
annual message to Congress. It is the 
general position maintained by the Re- 
publican party; and hence the Honorable 
Senator speaks not only his own senti- 
ments, but those of the Republican party, 
when he says, ‘‘ We must bring that cur- 
rency up to par.” While it is a favorite 
idea with a large number of Western 
Democrats that we should never return to 
specie payment, but content ourselves 
permanently with an inconvertible paper 
currency, Republicans, with but few ex- 
ceptions, have uniformly rejected this 
financial heresy, and insisted that a return 
to'specie payment is the point that must 
be steadily sought and ultimately attained. 
Some—as Mr. Grecley, for example—have 
strenuously urged immediate resumption ; 
while others, considering this impracticable 
at present, have regarded the attempt as 
financially ynwise, and much more likely 
to end in failure than in success. Yet 
specie payment, as the end to be finally 
gained, is the declared and settled policy 
of the Republican party; and in this re- 
spect it differs from the Democracy, espe- 
cially in the Western States, so far as the 
latter can be said to have any policy at 
all. Let any one read the resolutions 
passed by the Democratic state conven- 
tions which have been held within the 
last four months, or those held last year, or 
the resolutions adopted by the last Nation- 
al Democratic Convention, and he will 
need no further evidence that on the finan- 
cial questions of the day the Democracy 
is an unsound political party. It has not 
only committed itself to the creed of virtual 
repudiation, but also bears the taint of an 
inconvertible paper currency. In Jack- 
son’s time Democracy gloricd in the “ hard- 
money” theory; but since that day it has 
wonderfully changed its character. 

This contrast between the two great 
parties of the country in respect to finan- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tre following exhibit shows the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the office of 
the United States Assistant Treasurer, at 
New York, for the month ending Septem- 
ber Ist, 1871: 

August Sist, 1871, by balance. .cecssetaseeres @74,838,314 
Receipts during the month: 


On aceount of customs.... 
Gold notes........0+++ 






Internal reven 216 
Post-ottice Departmen 158,648 
TADSLCLS. sr reeevees 10,357,804 
=obe wees nen 
isccllaneous...... + 17,599,6 
Disbursing account + 8,952,440 


Assay Office....--++....+ 
Interest accounts—in co 





w 1,787,09! 
vo BO eo gant 
me 40 135,059485 


OLAL. seesecereetenearseees 







layments: 

Treasury drafts.... $37,473,034 
Post-oftice drafts.... 269,614 
Disbursing accounts 8,700,081 
Assay Office $,602 
Interest accounts— 





«$83,742,024 





po. to disbursing accounts. oe 1 

0. to Assay Office....----++-+eeee 3.742.004 
Receipts for customs in September, i71..... 16,230,495 
Receipts for customs in September, 1870..... 14,704,034 


Increase September, 1871....ecsseeeeeeesee  €11526,860 
—The following table exhibits the pas- 
senger rates between some of the principal 
Points, as agreed upon at the recent con- 
vention of railroad general ticket agents: 












Bos New Phila Balti- 
ton. York. delphia, more. 
Chicago......ssee.00- #2100 «82200 «$1900 = $19 00 
St. Louis., 30 00 27 00 25 00 p>) 
Louisville . . 27:00 24 00 22 20 00 
‘alro ..... 33 75 30 7 28 7. 26 75 
Memphis. . 41 25 38 25 36 2 84 25 
New Orleans. 56 f 50 00 48 06 46.00 
Cincinnati .3” 20 00 18 60 16 00 
Cleveland 16 75 147 13 7 13 00 
Mobile.. 52 75 45 00 41 4200 
Quincy. 00 29:90 27 0 26 
San Fra 0 14900 = 158 00 137 00 
Columbus, Ohio.. 50 17 50 15 50 135 
Denver, Colorado.,.. 3 00 $1 00 49 0 78 00 
oe Ie ce 00 39 00 37 





—The total gold values of imports at 
New York, excluding foreign specie, from 
the ist of January, 1871, to September 
30th, 1871, amount to $301,645,850, 
against $239,631,857 for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year; showing 
an increase in 1871 of $62,013,993. The 
exports for the same period, including for- 
eign goods re-exported, amount to $171,- 
763,682, against $132,847,185 for the cor- 
responding period of 1870; showing an 
increase in 1870 of $38,916,547. 


—The customs receipts in gold and the 
gold interest paid on the public debt at 
the Treasury Office in New York since the 
1st of last January are as follows: 

















Customs receirved.| Gold interest pai?. 
nuary.. $12,306,929 January. . 16,666,108 
February 2,68 F 2,454,11 
arch 4,042,915 
April 1,036,753 
May 2, 15,520,492 
Jane 1,676,314 June, 
July... 2,159,007 July.... 
August. 7,515,210 August. 
September . 16,230,895 September. . 






- $122,692, 769 


Total, 1871.... 
sees 111,080,156 


Total, 1871.. 
otal, 187 


Total, 1870.. 





—The following statement shows the 
exports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
since the ist of last January: 

January. Aug. 12.. 
80] A 









4,522, 
+ 7,569, 
oo D5 
Lal 
«+ 8,004,738 
ool 233,695 
665,075 





Total GNSS TOD; 1. cccvcecrcccsscseccce- oes 
Same date, 1570. i 


Increase since Jan. 1......0cseeee sooerees 48,053,41 
—The civil list of annual appropriations 


paid to Queen Victoria embraces the fol- 
lowing items and amounts : 








cial questions ought, if there were no 
other reasons, to determine the clioice of 
the people in the next presidential elec- 
tion. Not only has the Republican party 
formally and solemnly pledged its faith to 
the principle of national integrity in pay- 
ing the debt of the United States in coin, 
except where otherwise stipulated, but it 
also belicves in the financial necessity and 
wisdom of bringing our paper currency 
upjto the standard which by universal 
consent is the standard of the trading 
world for the computation of values. This 
standard we must employ in all our trade 
with foreign nations, whether we import 
their goods or sell to them our own pro- 
ducts. Our imports and exports must 
alike be reduced to the gold standard. 
Our foreign interest account must be 
reckoned in the same way, and the same 
is true of our public debt. The sooner all 
our transactions are computed on this 
basis the better it will be for the stability 
of trade and all the industrial interests of 











met expenscs, excluding the interest on the 
public debt, pensions, the cost of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, and all expenses 
resulting from the war, have been reduced 
from $173,520,371.75 for the year ending 
June 30th, 1868, to $95,648,792.30 for the 
ear ending June 80th, 1871;thus show- 
ing the actual cost of the peace establish- 
ment to be less than $100,000,000a year.” 
Well may the country be preud of this 
vecord, and honor as well as trust the 
man whose official admininistration it 
adorns. Deimocratic partisanship, greedy 
and hungry f or power, may clamor against 
President Gr: mt ; yet the people, especially 
the party that elected him in 1868, have 
yet seen no oc casion to regret their choice. 
The facts of his financial record have 
already svund untly justified its wisdom. 
“The Republican party, by a general .con- 


gent, to which thre exceptions are few and 
unimportant, has fixed its eye on Presi- 
dent Grant «3 the proper peison to'be his 


“Own successor. 
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THE REVENUE BOND :SYSTEM. 
Toe Tammazy manipulations of New 


York finances have been in they habit of 


A4ssuing for each year what ai‘e called 
“Revenue Bonds,” in anticipatio nu of the 
tax collection, payable out of the taxes 
‘when collected. These bonds are simply 
floating acceptances or certificates of in. 
debtedness, bearing interest, and issu ed for 
the purpose of raising money to meet ‘ cur- 
rent expenses before the taxes come ixto 
the treasury. 

The aggregate of such bonds now o tt- 
standing egainst the City and County of 
New York, issucd since the 1st of la 3t 
January, is $22,766,200, to be paid out o f 
the tax levy for 1871, which in all amounts ° 
to $23,362,527. Of the fatter sum $6,_ 
741,956 must go toward paying the state 
fax, which would reduce the amount ap- 
plicable to the city and county to $16,620,- 
571. This sum must be further reduced to 
about $11,000,600 by the drafts upon it to 
pay the interest on the city aud county 
debt, and also to redeem the bonds 
maturing during the present year. Out 
of the sum remaining the expenses of the 
city and county were to be paid, according 
to the provisions of law ; yet the Tammany 
Officials have already borrowed $22,766,- 
200 by the issue of revenue bonds, and 
pledged the tax levy of this year to redeem 
them. Having spent nearly the whole of 
the money, they present an empty treas- 
ury to the pcople three months and a 
half in advance of the close of the year. 

There are no funds available and suf- 
ficient to redeem the revenue bonds already 
issued, as there are none provided by law 
to pay current expenses to the close of the 


ear. 

' It has been suggested, and we think 
with wisdom, that the best mode of get- 
ting out of this financial dilemma is to 
fund the floating debt of the city, includ- 
ing the revenue bonds, and thus com- 
mence next year with the taxes collected 
this year in the treasury, with the excep- 
tion of the amount paid for the state tax 
and for interest on bonds matured. This 
will begin the coming year without the 
necessity of issuing revenue bonds to meet 
current experwes, and forever thereafter 
Precinde such a necessity. The present 
Practice, besides furnishing an oppor- 
tunity of perpetmoting and concealing 
frauds, as well as spending money 
In an extravagant manner, taxes the 
city and county each year to pay 
the interest on its floating debt in the 
form of revenue bonds. The whole sys- 
tem is bad upon its very face, and liable 
to great abuses, as the history of New 
York amply proves. It keepsthe city’ in 
the condition of a large borrower for its , 
yearly expenses, when there is no neces- | 





the country. This point being perma- 
nently gained, the whole system of specu- 
lative gambling in gold will be ended, and 
prices be regulated by the normal laws of 
supply and demand. 

The Republican party, while steadily 
looking toward the attainment of 
this end, has wisely rejected all 
Utopian schemes of legislation which 
would suddenly contract the currency, and 
in this way embarrass the people ; and just 
as wisely refused to inflate the currency 
by increasing the amount of paper issues. 


done as to be a permanent success. 


party. It will be wise to continue the 
same policy in the future. 





MR. GREEN'S EXHIBIT. 


toa request from Mr. William H. Booth, 


ito the close of the current year: 








CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK FOR SEPTEMBER 
‘OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1871. 


temount-required for months of Septem- 





wher and October, 1871..............008 $5,392,500 00 

A Weoant required for month of Novem- 
WOT IGT. «coe vcccicescesccnsecccessecoce 9,270,970 69 

An Wwenbrequired for monthof December, 
ees incicckonnkeney pevesannnk Prcccccesees 19,626,600 00 
Metal. .occccee 0000?*see00 Sevecccecees $34,290,070 69 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS, 
Cash; wthand (only applica- 
ble ‘to ‘the redemption of 
Dw sesece sonic conor’ $1,937,912 52 
During @ctober, 1871, from 
t 000,600 00 


2h! meeting agar: 
During \ ‘evember, 1871, from 

taxes 
During D. ‘ember, 1871, from 

taxes.. 
During Dec ‘ember, 1871, from 

sale of property for un- 

collected ‘taxes......... «+ 1,000,060 00 €22,337,818 59 

Leaving °& balance to he supplied of $11,952,252 17 

There will alsc ‘be required for redemption 

of bonds di t¢ January 15th, 1672......,. $6,369,100 00 

This exhi, it shows a deficiency of $11, 
952,252.17 w. ith which to pay the expenses 
of the city ar \d meet its outstanding obli- 
gations up tot ‘he Istof next January, and 
also a furthei' deficiency of $6,369,100 
with which to . tedsem bonds that become 
due on the 15th: of January, 1872. The 
two amounts ad: ted together make $18,- 
$21,352.17 as the excess of the payments 
to be made in the mextdthree months and 
a half over and abo ve the resources of the 
treasury with which to mect it. The 
Tammany officials, w.\o have managed the 
finances of New Yo.*%% City, have been 
either gross blunderers of knayes; and on 
either supposition they: are unfit to be 
trusted by the people. They ought st 
once to get out of the way, that their 
places may be filled by better men. 





Tue funded debt of the city of Boston 
andits annual increxse for a series of years 
may be seen from the following table : 
Agsots Sinking Fond, ete. 

et debt, 





Total debt. in February. 
1265... 911.497.6099 38 1,621,953 41 69,876,443 91 
18072, E1820 70 8.039\650 399,140,660 38 
i 15,021,483 15 440.978 33 8.581.184 83 
reves 245146,900 65 8,199,360 7 917,530 93 
1899..,... 17,303,435 80 869,989 1 10,434,546 69 
1870....+6 21,818,411 93 9,215,531 9 ¥..602'580 


1671 26,066,436 78 17,632'959 ot Y5.-38°476 60 
The population of Boston is 250,526, its 
area about the same as that of New York, 
anu the tote! yalyation $984,089,400,  * 


It->has made no attempt, and will make 
none, to force specie payment upon the 
people before the financial conditions are 
present to justify it. When the currency 
of the country shall by natural and com- 
mercial laws come very near to par with 
gold, then will be the time for legislation 
to interpose its power, and complete the 
process by-simply regulating the final step 
to specie resumption. The thing can then 
be done with safety to the people, and so 
Pre- 
cisely when this time will come no one can 
now tell; yet the country is approaching it, 
without convulsion, under the conservative 
and cautious policy of the Republican 


‘Mr. ANDREW H. Green, the Deputy 
Comptroller of New York City, in answer 
chairman of the Committee of Citizens, 
‘| "presents the following as his estimate of 
‘the expenses and receipts of the city up 


@STIMATZD ‘PAYMENTS REQUIRED TO BE MADE BY THB 


For the privy purse........ 219d .0s3s(0/e SOO 


day. 
lowing communication in relation to the 








COMMERCIAL | of the stock market was Quicksilver 
IAL ANv SG wees wl - 
FINANC NOTES. peer we feh suddenly jumped 


~ava 
on Monday to 194, being an .. “200 Of 4 
per cent, since Saturday. This rise io 


Quicksilver is understood to be in conse- 
quence of the greatly improved condition 
of the company and the near termination 
of the unprofitable contract under which 
the company has been compelled to dis- 
pose of its quicksilver, 


The Government having advertised that 


the Sub-treasurer in New York would pur- 
chase $8,000,000 of 5-203 in October, and 
85,823 sell the same amount of gold, all classes of 
Government securities were in better de- 
mand and prices were higher. In 
state securities, however, prices were 
lower; the weakest on the list being 
4200338 South Carolina 6s, new bonds, which fell 
. some 8 per cent. This was the more 
singular as the interest on these bonds, 


which is payable in gold, was duly paid, 
on the April and October issues on Mon- 
A correspondent sends us the fol- 


securities: “The bonded debt of South 
Carolina is only about $8,000,000. The 
interest on which {s six per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually in gold in 
the City of New York. These bonds are 
undoubtedly among the safest and cheapest 
of our Southern state securities, andat the 
present price offer the greatest induce- 
ment to capitalists. 

“ United States 5-203 are worth say 115, 
and new South Carolinas are selling at 55, 
though it is not likely the latter bonds will 
remain so low very long. 

“By converting 5-203 into South Caro- 
linas, the following will be the result—viz., 
$1,000 5-208, at 115, will produce $1,150, 
$1,150 invested in South Carolinas, at 55, 
will give, say $2,100, bearing six per cent. 
in gold, the same as 5-203, thereby show- 
ing an increase in capital of one hundred 
per cent., besides giving an income of more 
than 12 per cent. per annum on the money 
invested. A better investment no man 
need want, and it is surprising that capi- 
talists do not see it. 

“ The convertion of 5-20sinto these bonds 
can be made through any of our bankers.” 

But our correspondent hardly gives so 
favorable a statement as he might have 
done. Governor Scott, of South Carolina, 
has just published an official letter in re- 
lation to the debt and resources of the 
state, which no one has attempted to ques- 
tion; and, if his statements are to be 
trusted, the bonds of South Carolina have 
an intrinsic value equal to those of any 
state in the Union, and they are selling at 
51; while the 6 per cents. of Missouri, 
which a few years ago were unsalable at 
30, are now selling at 96. 

There has been no essential change in 
the general conditions of the market; and, 
notwithstanding the temporary scarcity of 
money, there is confident feeling in the im- 


21.4 . * 
400.599. | Mediate future by business men generally. 


The steady and increasing demand for 
the First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company indi- 
cates the perfect confidence of investors 


this greatest railway enterprise of the age, 





For salaries and pensions of the house- 
181,260 
For expenses of the household...... 172,500 
The royal bounty and special service. 13,200 





For unappropriated. ............0.6. - 8,040 
For special pensions........ ccscscese §=6EOO 
£386,200 


—The receipts of foreign sugar in the 
United States in 1870 were 468,957 tons, 
against receipts in 1869 of 501,354 tons; 
while the consumption of foreign sugar in 
1870 was 483,892 tons, against a consump- 
tion in 1869 of 447,899 tons. The con- 
sumption in 1870 absorbed all the im- 
ports and 14,935 tons besides, with the 
exports reducing the stock in the country 
by 238,964 tons. 


~The amount expended in the United 
Kingdom for wines, spirits, and malt 
liquors in a period of four years is as fol- 
lows: 

BOGO <cicnanices siaiseees cpeeae £113,925,458 
. 110,122,266 
- 118,464,874 
112,885,603 


£450,398, 201 
—The National Banks, acting upon the 
recent order of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, have already exchanged about $99,- 
000,000 of five-twentics for the new five 
per cent. bonds, as the security for their 
circulation. 








—The revenue returns of the British 
Government ending September 30th, 1871, 


pounds sterling, as compared with the 
year ending September 30th, 1871. 








MONEY MARKET. 


Permaps one of these days our financial 
machinery will be so wisely and well ad- 
justed that what we call money will, like 
other materials of commerce, be made 
just adequate to the necessities of the 
commercial community; but, under the 
present system of keeping just the quan- 
tity on hand, whether the demand be 
greator small, it so happens that when 
money is most needed there is the short- 
est supply, and when it is least needed 


through the summer months, when 
trade was inactive, and there was con- 


twenty-five per cent. of legal reserve re- 


our busiest season, the banks are crippled, 
and business men are embarrassed in their 
operations and the commercial interests 
of the whole country are damaged, because 
there is an insufficiency of money for the 
growing needs of our commerce. The 
remedy for this state of things is a very 
simple one. There must be some 
method devised by which property can 
be converted into currency or exchange 
when it is needed; and, as currency now 
consists of nothing more than the paper 
dollars of the Government, which may be 
manufactured at will, there is no reason 
why the quantity issued should be exactly 
the same at all seasons, whether more or 
less is required. For the past six months 
money has been so abundunt in Wall 
Street that the rates of interest have 
varied from 2 to 4 per cent., 5 per cent. 
being the extreme high point and 
the average loans being made at 
3. But now money has suddenly 
become scarce; and on Monday 
the borrowers, ‘who had been frecly sup- 
plied on Saturday at 5 per cent., found 
themselves in the awkward position, when 
they attempted to make up their bank 
accounts, of not being able to borrow 
even at 7 percent. There was no money 
to be had, and a good many firms had to 
make forced loans on the banks is which 
the balances were against them, There 
was no actual reason for this sudden 
stringency, except the determination of the 
amoney lenders to hold on to their bal- 
ances until they should succeed in estab- 
lishing higher rates of interest ané 
lower prices on the Stock Exchange. And 
they succeeded in both points) There 
was 10 serious break in the market, except 
in oneof two stocks ; but prices were grad- 
ually weaker. The most striking excep- 
tion was &2 Hannibal and St. Joseph com- 
mon stock, which underwent a decline of 
nearly 12 per ¢ent., and sold down to 54} 
to 524. There are several good reasons for 
this rapid fall, ang our readers may remem- 
ber that when the stock was selling above 
par we gave them timely warning that it 
was likely to go to fifty, and it has pretty 
nearly touched that point, A remarkable 
exception to the general heayiness 





show a decrease of half a million of 


there is the greatest abundance. All 


Sequently but little call for money, our 
Associated City Banks had a surplus of 
twenty-five to thirty per cent. above the 


quired by law, and now, in the midst of 


the belief that as soon as the present sup- 


advance considerably above par. 


their security, is most desirable, and should 


difference in principle of fourteen per cent 


Railroad. 





DRY GOODS. 





eral testimony will be favorable to 1871 


encouraging, 


October a considerable amount of purchas 


tinue firm and no changes of momcn 
have taken place during the week. 
The imports of foreign dry goods fo 


half million dollars. 
Imports OF ForREIGN Dry Goons at New 


York. 
For the week. 1°69. 
Entered at port........ €1,00,% 
Thrown on market.....  2,'37,3 
Since Jan. 1. 18:9, 
Entered at port........ 977,471,807 80,5 
Thrown on market..... 75,252,271 82,106.! 





But the large importations earlier in th 


desirable goods. 


steady. 


cumulation of stock in first hands. 
remain without change and firm. 


and the sales are not so active as to pre 


makes are sold close up to production. 


for delivery 
speculators say, are held at 8 cts. 
Prints are in less active demand, but 


last week’s quotations. 


prices. 


advances. Prices are firmly maintained. 
Cotton bags are in very good demand, 
and prices are firm. 

Corset jeane are in better supply from 
the manufacturers, and the agents have no 
difficulty in filling orders for all the lead- 
ing makes. Prices are without change 
and firm. 

Cambrics are noi in very active demand ; 
but the quotations are without change, 
and there is not likey to be any decline 
while the cost of the cloths in the gray 
continues as high as it is at present. 
Rolled jaasnets are in less active de- 
mazd, and prices are } to 4 cent lower. 
Silesias are selling rather more freely 
than has generally been the case at this 
season. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Apron checks are not in active densand, 


than the highest rates of the season. 
Stripes and ticks are improving in de- 
mand, with increasing sales. Prices firm. 
Denims are not active. 

Muslin de laines, of all the different 





and capitalists in the certain success of 


while the ample security and high rate of 
interest earned on the investment justifies 


ply of the bonds is exhausted they will 


To holders of Five-twenties the chance 
here offered of enlarging their income, 
without changing the absolute safety of 


be accepted while the Seven-thirty bonds 
can be procured, as it is probable that ina 
short time Northern Pacific six per cent. | nominations remains, and no more can be 
bonds will be offered to investors, instead | made. 
of the present series of Seven-thirty gold 
bonds, which can as yet be purchased at 
par and interest in currency; making a 


as compared with Five-twentics, and in 
annual interest of thirty-eight per cent., or 
from $60 in gold to $83.22 in gold. No 
safer or more remuncrative investinent can 
be found in our markets than the first 
mortgage bonds of the Northern Pacific 


Tne last month wasa very active one 
for dry goods dealers; and, although some 
of the larger jobbers express the opinion 
that there was a better business done in 
September, 1870, we presume that the gen- 


October opens very bright and promising, 
and the prospects of a large and remuner- 
ative business during the month are very 
The prevalence of yellow 
fever at the South has thrown over into 


ing which would otherwise have becn 
done in September, and a more settled 
market for cotton will encourage heavier 
purchases in all descriptions of cotton 
manufactures, The general markets con- 


the week were not quite so large as they 
have been, the amount being over twoand 







1871. 
19,691 $107,12,138 
S31 105,770,028 


season have kept the market and still keep 
it abundantly supplied with all kinds of 


Domestic cottons of standard makes are 
in sufficiently good demand to keep prices 


Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
a trifle less active; but there is no serious 
diminution of sales, and there is no ac- 
Prices 


Bleached shectings and shirtings are in 
rather better supply than they have been, 


vent an increasing accumulation in the 
hands of agents, which may before long 
affect prices; but for the present the 
market is very firm, and the favorite 


Printing cloths are firm in price; but the 
business in these goods is mostly done on 
time contracts, for the supply is behind 
the demand, and has been 80 since the 
great drought of last year. 64 standards 
“on spot,” as the cotton 


prices are without material change from 


Ginghams are in fair demand, and the 
best qualities are selling freely at steady 


Cotton flannels are inimproved demand, 
and the sales are increasing as the season 


makes a demand for them, which stim- 
nlates the manufacturers, and we notice 
astealv improvement in the styles and 
quality of the goods. 

Linsey’s are not selling quite so freely, 
but there isa steady demand and prices 
are firm. 

Woolen shawls continue in fair demand, 
and the prospects are bright for a larger 
business for the remainder of the season. 
Cloths and overcoatings are in limited 
demand, and the sales of the better grades 
but barely maintain current prices. A 
reduction of prices might stimulate more 
activity in the trade. 

Cassimeres are selling more freely for 


attracted by a reduction of prices, which 
the busy season. 
sales, except for the favorite marks, are 


not lively. 
Flannels are in more spirited demand, 


reduced and prices are firm. 
veloped tn flannels is reported in blankets, 


increasing firmuess in prices. 


supplied and well attended. 


of woolens, prices are high and firm. 


auction firm) sold, on the 26th September. 
fire thousand dozen kid gloves, 


of these goods. 


to let the gouds go. 





TWENTIES—CENTRAL PACIFICS. 


No. 5 Nassau St., New Yorg, 
October 2d, 1871. 


ties, bearing the same rate of interest 


We have been exchanging large amount 


TRAL PaciFic Sixes. 


absolutely 30 years to run, are especial] 


now be bought 
17 per cent. less than TEN-FORTIES, 
20 per cent. less than Ftvi-TWENTIEs, 
25 per cent. less than SrxEs oF 1881, 











and interest in gold coin. 
present) 93 and accrued interest—that i 


ber Ist. 


$1,000 Chesapeake aB@& Ohio Bond 
" conay Meine LUTE ET eT 
$500 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 
COTE CI ov ie cn cn ccsnkssgccne 
$100 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 
costs to-day 


form, same as PivE-TWENTIUS. 
When the railroad is comp!cted, in 187 


mium, and are a favorite security he 


same fiscal management. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Ono Bonns are speci 


two classes of Five-twenties. 
We recommend either of them to o 
friends and customers with the same con 


- | dence that we did the Five-twenty bonds, 
when we were sciling millions of them for 


the United States Government. 

We buy and sell Frve-TwentieEs, TE 
Forties, E1ranty-onrs and CENTRAL 

Western Pacirres, or reccive them 

-; payment for CnesAPEAKE AND OH 
Bonps at their current market price. 


FISK & HATCH. 


| Per Cent. Interest. 


tions made in all parts of the Union. 


Harvey Fisk. 
A. S. Hatcn. 


r 





LAND-GRANT BONDS 
OF THE 





RAILROAD COMPANY, 


e 


gage deed, and according to the prese 


oan was originally for $5,500,000, but h 
been largely reduced by subscriptions 
actual investors. 


notice. 


ment of this loan. 


Company. 


ties or other high-priced securities, 


formation furnished on application. 





| placed by us at 973. 
P TANNER & CO., 
Bankeys, No, 11 Wall Street. 


makes, aro selling actively, and the rel- 
ative cheapness of this class of fabrics, as 
compared with imported dress goods, 


desirable grades ; but purchasers have been 
is @ very prudent course at this stage of 


Satinets are firmerin price; but the 


and the sales of the last week were larger 
than for any other weck of the season. 
The stock in first hands is considerably 


The same activity which has been de- 
with a diminished stock in first hands and 


Foreign goods are without any change 
calling for particular remark. The sales 
are active, and the auction-rooms are well 
In most 
descriptions of fancy silks, millinery ar- 
ticles, and dress goods, and the finer kinds 


Messrs. Richard Warren & Co. (the new 


This is 
the largest offering ever made at auction 
The prices were lower 
than was expected, but the owner decided 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIOS—FIVE- 
Banxrna Orricz or FISK & HATCH, 


Very many holders of Government 
Bonds are debating in their own minds 
whether to sell out while they can realize 
a handsome premium on their bonds, or to 
exchange them for other first-class securt- 


which may be had at much less price. 


of late for CHESAPEAKE AND Onto S1x PER 
CENT. GoD Bonps, and also for the CEN- 


Of the Fifteen Million Chesapeake and 
Ohio Six per Cent. Loan but about $4,- 
500,000 remain unsold, and this remainder 
will be taken up rapidly. These bonds have 


desirable for steady investments, and can 


and are equally sure to be paid principal 
Price (at 


with coupon attached, payable Novem- 


$955 32 
$477 65 
£95 53 
Only a small amount of the latter de- | Extras. 


Bonds are in coupon or registered 


and the bonds are dealt in at the Stock 
Exchazges of the world, we have no doubt 
they will be equally popular with the Cen- 
tral Pacifics, which now command a pre- 


and in Europe, both roads being prom- 
inent lines and under substantially the 
Both principal 
and interest of the CENTRAL PactFic and 


cally payable in gold coin in New York; 
the interest on the former being paid 
January and July, and of the latter May 
and November, corresponding with the 


P S.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and 
others received, on which we allow Four 


Certificates of deposit issued and collec- 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 


ST. JOSEPH! AND DENVER CITY 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1,000, $500, 
AND $100, can now be had from the un- 
dersigned or through the principal banks 
and bankers of the United States. The 
attention of investors is invited to the 
merits of these bonds, secured by a first 
and only mortgage on the road, equip- 
ments, franchises, and property of a trunk 
line of railroad which will shorten the 
distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and in addition 
the mortgage to secure the bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohib- 
ited from being sold at less than four ($+) 
dollars per acre by the terms of the mort- 


niarket price of the Illinois Central Com- 
pany’s lands is worth $18,750,000. This 


The remaining balance 
of the Joan is offered at 974 and accrued 
interest; but the right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price at any time, without 


The bonds have thirty years to run ; bear 
8 per cent. interest, payable ia New York, 
London, or Frankfort-on-the Main, at the 
option of the holder, without notice, free of 
taxes. BOTH PRINCIPAL AND IN. 
TEREST ARE PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
They are Coupon Bonds, but can be regis- 
tered with the coupons On, or can be regis- 
tered with the coupons OFF, and interest 
paid to registered owner. Interest pay- 
able August 15th and February 15th, A 
liberal sinking fund, formed from the en- 
tire land sales, in payment for which the 
bonds will be received at par and accrued 
interest, provides for the early extinguish- 


Trustees: Farmers’ Loan and Trust 


These bonds offer favorable inducements 
to parties desiring to fund their Five-twen- 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 per cent. profit on the principal, 
2 per cent. per annum excess of intcrest, 
and at the same time get a perfect security. 
Maps, circulars, documents, and full in- 


Though acting a8 agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their requiar 
and prices are} to 1 cent a yard lower | business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division being now quoted at 102! steady. 
| acd accrued interest. These were originally | 











IMPORTANT TO HOLDERS 


5-20 Bonds. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, } 
September 28th. 
The sales of Northern Pacific 7-30 Gold 
Bonds during July, August, and September 
reached over . 


$3,250,000, 


having been largely augmented by con- 
version of United States 5-20s into these 
bonds. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury will 
shortly commence the redemption of the 
5-20s of 1862, the holders of 5-20s should 
embrace the present most favorable oppor- 
tunity to replace the same with a security 
of UNDOUBTED AND DAILY IN- 
CREASING VALUE, and at the same 
time enlarge their 


ANNUAL INCOME 38 PER CENT. 


This investment is found in the 


Finst Mortoage Bonds 


OF THE 


NORTHERN PACIFICRA. 


which we offer at par and accrued inter- 
est in currency, and which are secured by 
A FIRST MORTGAGE UPON THE 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIP- 
MENT, and also upon 50,000,000 acres of 
the finest agricultural and mineral lands 
>} in the world. 


JAY COOKE & CO., | 


New York, Philadelphia, ana 
Washington. 





JACKSON CO. MISSOURI EIGHT 
PER CENT. BONDS for sale by W. P. 
CONVERSE & CO., 54 Pine street. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


A Table of Quotations will he foundin another 
culumn.) 





BREADSTUFFS.—The Wheat market dur. 
ing the greater portion of the past week has 
been active and buoyant, though not without 
variableness, The chanycable advices from 
> | Liverpool, the large orders thence, the vari- 
ableness in freights, and the difficulty in nego. 
S| tiating commercial exchange, have been the 
chief causes of the irregularity and unsettled 
state of the market. More than half the 
Wheat arrived this week was previously sold, 
and few fresh orders could be promptly 
filled, and a large business has been done 
for future at full prices. The stock in store 
here has been reduced instead of increased, 
as is customary at this time of the year; 
Y | but we think there will bea fair supply at 
the close of the season. The exports for the 
week were 1,179,103 bushels, against 515,931 
bushels last year; and the sales of the week 
foot up 1,426,500 bushels. The close is higher 
and strong atthe advance. The Flour mar- 
ket has been very animated and excited 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT LN THB 
UNITED STATES 

Monpay Eventna. Sept 26th, 1871. 
Tur following are the wholesale uct casb orices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market {t ts confidently be!feved that this weekly 
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“ELDRIDGE, 


DUNHAN 


& 60., 
40 BROADWAY, 


DRESS Goons 


in all the Latest Novelties, 





information. specially reported to Tas INDEPENDENT. (and 
more verfectiv than to any other newspaper in the city 
is worth. to every dry goods mercuant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper, 
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thronghout the week; the more favorable 
news from Europe, the rapid advances in 
Wheat, and a decline in freizhts have greatly 
stimulated the local and export inquiry, Of 
grades under $7.75 the supply is very 
limited, and shippers to the West Indices, as 
well as others, have found it very diffi- 
cult to fill their orders, and have been 
compe!ied to purchase largely for October 
delivery at $0.75@$7.20 for Shipping 
The trade have purchased 
Medium and Family Extras largely, and the 
latter have been taken to some extent for 
South America at advancing prices, The ex- 
» | ports this weck were 27,086 bbls., including 
“’ | 8,000 bbls. for Europe. At the close the de 
mand was active and prices of all grades 
again higher. The sales were 145,520 bbls. 
Qats have been in good demand, but at 
variable prices; the arrivais have been liberal 
re | and tbe supplies in prospect larger. New 
State is more plenty and of exceilent quality. 
At the close prices are firmer, with a 
good inquiry. Indian Corn has been in 
active demand, chiefly for investment, 
fj- | though the demand for export has been fair, 
the more favorable advices from Liverpool 
stimulating the inquiry, and prices are much 


s 
a, 


the week are 1,469,400 bushels, and the ex- 
ports 588,109 bushels. Barley has been of- 
fered more freely, and with a moderate de- 
mand has declined slightly, with little press- 
UT | ure to realize. Rye las been in limited de- 
fi- | mand. 
lower figures; but since then has improved, 
though the business is light. 


COFFEE.—Rio continues to advance, and 
our revised quotations for all grades are i¢c. 
higher. The advices by telegraph from Rio 
are still quite favorable to holders, inasmuch 
as shipments continue light and prices stead- 
10 | ily rising there, leaving little or no margin 
for profit on importations even at present 
improvements, Stocks here and at neighbor- 
ing ports are quite lizht, and the offerings 
being necessarily correspondingly small. 
Other kinds of Coffee have met with a good 
demand at full prices, 


N- 
or 
in 


COTTON.—The market for this staple since 
our last has been comparatively quiet, in con- 
sequence of the emall supply on hand. Hold- 
ers have offered their stocks sparingly. There 
was a firmer feeling, however, with oceasional 
irregularity in eales, For future detivery 
there was a tair business,at an advance in 
prices. 

MOLASSES.—As noticed for some time 
past, there isa steady fuir demand for de- 
sirable cargoes for boiling purposes, and 
such are taken up at unchanged prices, hold- 
ers being about as willing to sell as buyers 


is light and presents no new feature, 
distilling demand, if any, is not observabic. 


gradually running lower, as holders are in- 
disposed to carry over any considerable sup- 


quence, though 
eteady. 
at full prices. 

PROVISIONS.—The improved tone on the 
market for the Hog product noted in our 
last has been sustained, and in some cases 
sellers have gaincd a further advantaze, 
while the volume of business shows a very 
fair aggrezate. On Mess Pork the move- 
ments were largely speculative, without 
either buyer or seller gaining much advan- 
nt | tage, and the price stood at about $13.50 per 
bbl. throughout the weck. Prime Mess, how- 
ever, has at last attracted attention from ex- 
porters, with very fair sales made at $11 for 
Western. Bacon sold right up to the 
supply on the spot. City packers are 
under contract for considerable amounts 
this month at 82¢@9 cts. ; and continental 
orders have secured several thousand pack- 
ages for December, mostly Short Clear, at 
8'g@85£ cts. Lard has gone out freely direct 
to shippers and to refiners, and gradually ad- 
vanced to 10 cts. for Old and 10 cts. for 
New for early delivery, though contracts for 
the winter months were not plenty. Becf in 
fair demand and firm for fresh packed lots; 
but the inquiry for future delivery reduced 
somewhat, and no further sales of importance 
reported. The Old lots left on hand are freely 
offered and on easy terns. 


SUGARS.—The market for Raw Sugars has 
been weaker in tone since our last, and a 
fair amount of business was done; and a de- 
cline was submilted to at the close. Grocery 
grades have suffered rather less than Refin- 
ing; but the decline was pretty general, as 
will be seen by reference to our revised quot- 
ations. Refined Sugars too have been in 
fair demand, but at lower prices. 


inactive, 


as 
of 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET 


FOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, OCT. 3d, ¥$71. 
{Rerogrep Expressty vor Tas Inperexpent.] 
BEEVES.—The demand is fair, but prices 
are lower. 

MILCH COWS are in good request, and 
the market is firm. 


VEAL CALVES are in limited request 
and lower. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Sheep are duil 
and weak. Lambs are dull, and prices have 
declined 1¢ to 34 ct. per pound. 


SWINE.—Swine are in fair demand and 





PRICES OF BEET CATTLE AT THE PRINCIPAL 


ERKET PLACES. 
This week, Last weeks 
| BNE « < kcecacchbsccesuiadedod 1242— 1324@— 
EXWD vecsosscocvereerees ove MMG@idb i 4@iz 


higher and the close is firm. The sales of 


Early in the week it was offered at 


are to buy. The trade demand for Foreign 
The 


Stocks, in the meantime, are moderate and 


plies of old crop; and the market, in conse- 
may be ¢alled 
Domestic bas been in Gis demand 
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DOMESTIC GOODS 


of every Popular Make. 
FLANNELS 


AND 


WOOLENS, 


HOSIERY, 


AND 


NOTIONS. 


COMPRISING THE MOST COM 


IMPORTING  JOBBERS, 


BLANKETS, 


SHAWLS, 


WHITE COODS, 


PLETE STOCK EVER OFFERED. 





| 
1871, 
“BEAVER BRAND.» 


a =, 
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i> , 
RS. 


the leading Retail Dry Goods Memes! ot 
in all the leading citiesand towns threange 


\e 
Purchasers will know thease Goods, ng 
5 


aticket is attached to each pice ; 
picture of the Beaver precisely nies, 


ove. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & Co. 
427 & 429 Broadway, New Yorn 
Sole Importers af thie Brand jer the Unit 
___ States lec, 





‘THE 


NOVELTY 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 





Nothing except the Sewing Ma 
invented which so much re‘ie 

























household as the Wring:r. BE s does noe 
end here. The saving of clothi o 1 greater 
importance, Itisoften remarked that articles of fine 
texture last twice aslo: n Wiena in a Wringer ag 
when wrung by hand. vw Novenry } ‘og wheels 
onboth ends. . 2). The roils are ed to sepa. 
rate freely at either end. Thrse.t ‘s other advan. 
tages which it contains, seen: to be indispensable to a 

bractical wringer.—Vew York Ini ent. 
me an Indise 
fanilies. And we 
iw popularity is fully 

ly possesses all th 
{ maciine. Indeed. 
rma ooths in our own family, we 
are prepared to inde 


, 1@ Novelty as unsurpassed 

(the laundress says txegeaLen) by any of the several 

wringers previously tried.—Jfovre’s Rural New 

Yorker. 

Sold everywhere. N. B. PHELPS & CO., 
Gen, Agts,, 102 Chambers St, N. Y, 








ARNOLD, 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St 


NEW YORK. 





AT RETAIL. 





already large stock of 


Rich Fai 











PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
FANCY FIGURED and 
CACHEMIRE SICILIEN, 






DRESSES. 


BLACK SILKS. 


In ail the 
lower prices than ever before offered, 





———S 


RICH LACES. 





buyer. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX, Complete, 
SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, SETS, IIDKFS.,, "RRA 


PURE" TRIMMING LACES. 
EMB'D HDKFS, 
TRIMMINGS, stc. 
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OVER 1,000 BOILERS IN USE. 
JOHN A. COLEMAN, Agent, 


NOW WOriigs.cccce ccccccsceccses 110 Broadway. 
GUN Mia eos dicicndsiciecssas 139 Federal street. 


OYNTON'S 


BRICKSET AND PORTABLE 
COAL AND WOOD 


FURNACES, 





in market, 
Send for Circulars to 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, New York: 


ARRISON SAFETY 


for Churches, Dwellings, Stores, eto. Superior to any 


and BLISS & BROWN, Chicago, 1M. 


Dress Fabrics. 


All the newest colorings fn 

SATIN DE Ci[ENE, BRILLIANTINES, 
BARATITEAS, CREPE DE PARIS, 
SERGES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 

SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS AND WATERPROOFS. 
An elegant assortment of new designs in 


“ROBES DE CHAMBRE.” 


SILK AND WOOL POPLINS, ete., ete. 
300 pieces PURPLE FRENCH POPLINS AND FPING 







foods, at 75 cents per yard, worth $1.25, 
200 pieces at #1.00 per yard, worth $1.50, 


Furnishing. 


FAMILY. TABLE, AND BED LINEN. 





AA MARVIN & COS.’ 
SAFES. avi. 


TABLE DAMASKS, CLOTIIS, AND NAPKINS. 


FRUIT DOYLIE®. 
Every description of WHITE GOODS. 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, COMFORTABLES, 
NEL&, etc., etc, 





movements, #8 each, usual price #15. 
ive Ladies’ Gold Hunting Case Watches, from auc- 
tion, at apnropriate prices. Goods sent C.0.D., privi 
eze to examine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y 
“Worthy the fuliest conficence."— Christian Advo 
cate, N.Y. “Just what he represents them,""— Cin 


opon."—Chn. at Work. 


BANKRUPT eaettom Auction, a large lot of 
® Ladies’ Solid Goid Hunting 
Case Watches, with full jeweled, detached lever 
More expeus- 


Union, “Allthat Mr. Nesh says may be depended 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, 
YOUTH'S, AND CHILDREN 





ROBES. 


Sleigh Robes, 
LAP ROBES, HORSE BLANKETS. 


The largest collection in the country, for sale by 
SAMUEL SHETHAR & CO.., 
548 Broadway, New rork. 





Church Carpets. 
CGEORCE E. L. HYATT, 
273 Canal, 
THROUGH TO 31 HOWARD ST., SIX DOORS EAST 
OF BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for selling Auburn Power Loom Carpets, has 


manufectured and on sale a variety of Church Patterns, 
by the Piece, or in quantities'to suit. 


BUFFALO 


WOLF ROBES, CARRIAGE ROBES, 


COMPLETB IN EVERY DETAIL, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


SHAWLS 
Novelties in Long and Square 


Hair Shawls, 


just received. 
ALSO, 


WOOL SHAWLS, In every variety. 
GENTS’ TRAVELING SHAWLS, 
RIAGE RUGS, Etc. 








, Chosson's Celebrated 
Kid Gloves,’ 


EVENING WEAR, In 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 Buttons, 
ALSO, 


WINTER WEAR. 


CONSTABLE & C0,, 


On MONDAY, OCTODER 2, large ad:littons will be 
made of NEW AND DESIRABLB GUOD3 to our 


| and 
Winter Silks. 


TRIVED SILKS. 


3 and 1'; yards wide, expressly adapted for OVER 


The most extensive stock to be found In the city, and 
well-known and most popular wakes, at 


The most complete stock yet offered to the publte, 
and at PRICES that cannot fail to please the clunast 


POINT,” * APPLIQUE,” ** CHANTILLY,” and “QUI 


and PARIS ZEMBGROIDERIES, 


Fall and Winter 


LINES, all Sik and Wool, new and desirable 


House and Hotel 


TOWELS and TOWELINGS, LUNCH CLOTHS, and 


FLAN 


Furnishing Goods Department, 


Real India Camel’s 


FRENCH CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS 


LAP and CAR. 


in al! the LATEST COLORINGS FOR STREET AND 


DOG SKIN, CASTOR, BUCK, DRIVING, and every 
description of LINED GLOVES FOR FALL AND 


a 


* #5 «©. 


3 





DIRECT IMPORTING, 
TASTEFUL SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNING, 

i CAREFUL MANUFACTURING 


COMBINE TO MAKE OUR 


READY MADE CLOTHING THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST, AND 
OUR CUSTOM WORK THE 
MOST PERFECT AND 
ELEGANT, 


information, Prices and Samples by ma’} 
when desired. 





L 


TRADE MARK, 





DEVLIN & C0, 


Broadway, cor. Warren Street, 

Broadway, cor. Grand Street, 

BOX 2256, P. 0., 

_ NEW-YORK, | 

~ SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 

ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


REED 


AN 


ARTON, 


MANUBACTURERS OF 
SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARB 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Established at Taunton, Mass., 
Is24. 


At the LAST THREB 
Fairs held by the 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
New York, Reed & Barton 
received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUM for  Silver- 
plated Ware. 

NEW YORK SALESROOM,,. 
No. 2 Maiden Lune. 


J 





THE BOREL & COURVOISIER WATCH 
sthe best and most accurately performing time keeper 
made. Ask you snaker to see thea before pur- 
chasing other makers’. 

QUINCHE & KRUCLER, 

15 Maiden Lane,N.Y.,Sole Agents. 


STEVENS & CO. i 
have opened their New Store with an entire New 
Stock of Watches, Jewelry, and Silverware. 8% 










» | BROADWAY, NEW York 








Also in the retail department a large tment of 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, 3-ply and 
Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mattings, Mats, etc. 
All for sale at small profits. 


NOTICE TO THE LADIES! 











joss to choose, when 
here are so bone | of decided merit. 
isthe EMPIRE, 

re Sewing Machine 

wery, N. ¥.3 SPEEDY, NOISELESS, and 
can conscienciously recommend 
examina 





SPRING and SUMMER STYLES of 


Hats and Caps, 
FOR GENTS, YOUTHS, BOYS, LADIES, 
MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 

IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The finest goods at very low prices, 
Clergymen.) 


J.R. TERRY, 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
19 UNION SQUARE. 


(A discount to 





will continue the sale of elegant 


MOQUETTE CARPETS, 


$3 per yard, 
NOVELTIES IN 


greater part confined styles, only @2 25 per yard. 
Same Quality, selected designs of last season, 
oly @2 per yard. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
Etc., 
Proportionately low, 


PRICES THE SAMB 4S AND IN SOMR STYLES LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF LAST SPRING, NOTWITHSTANDING THE 
RECENT ADVANCE IN Evrops oF FCLLY 20 PzR CERT. 


A large and elegant assortment of . 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and 
TURKEY CARPETS, 


in one piece, at old prices. 
RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, Etc., Etc, 


Broadway, 4th Ave.,9th & {Oth St. 





A. T. STEWART & C0, 


French, etc., at the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of 


5-Frame English Body Brussels, 


Extra Quality, the newest and choicest designs, the 


Furnished to the United States Government and 
principal Hospitals. Is the Best and Cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William st., N. ¥- 


~ RANDOLPH’S | 
Clothing Emporium 


have now ready thelr Fall Stock, which they offer 
0 


____—«6 84 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK VAATED STEAM 


BUILD WROUGHT IRON SEO- 
TIONAL SAFELY STEA M BOIL. 
ERS, which cannot Explode, an! 
reguire no in-urance! E. 
SUPERIOR ores EN E 













CATION ov Parra. Also © ey 
BINED VERTICAL ENGINE ar 
BOILERS—neat, compact, well 
built, and economical; eost of Sued 
f ‘om n er horse 
; wa power per day. Send for Illus 
trated Catalorne and Price-list. 44 Courtlandt St., N. Y- 
G, MU. BABCOCK, President. 8, WILCOX, Treasurer. 








RIGUIT’S) Several hundred 
sold to manufactur- 

CUT OFF ers in New England 
ENGINES. States, etc., during 


pest 13 years. 
Prices reduced, For prices, particulars, and refereaces 
call or addrese salesroom and office as below. Als@ 
Plain Engines at low prices. Wood's Portable and 
Agricultural Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, ete.. ** '*~ 
prices. Address 

F. W. BROOKS, 
$1 CORTLAN®S® gr, NEW YORK. 
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MY JEWELS. 


BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 





Acasket I have for my jewels, ti 
Which are lovely and useful and rare, cla 
And the name of this casket is Darling, is! 
With her crown of blonde golden hair. rig 
Like stars in her eyes glow my sapphircs, 
‘ age 
My pearls in her teeth may be seen, ott 
In the bud of her lip lie my corais, 
And my gold in her curls’ sunny sheen. = 
1e 
My diamonds flash out from her glances, qu 
And down in the wells in her eyes she 
Twin amecthysts deftly are hidden, cou 


Which, when smiling, I sometimes surprise. | 91) 


But pretticst of all is the setting, 
Methinks, which around the gems lie. 








In her hair all my gold [ have treasured ; mo 

‘Tis a crown that is fit for the sky. wit 
in 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ITs |°" 

LIABILITIES. pe 

BY ELIHU BURRITT. att 

—— wo 

Tne Woman’s Rights Question, as it 13 | pot 
ealled, has passed beyond the stage of the | mo 

ridiculous as a theory. We may laugh at | to 

it and pooh-pooh it with the best satire | are 
ond wit thatcan be put in words, or in | goo 

caricatures; but it cannot be put down or | go, 


put back by such arguments. The foot- | ang 
hold it has got in England as a political | gy, 
question, and the progress it has made in | gon 
Parliament, and in other departments of | pe 
public lite, tend to give itan impetus here 














atlo 

that cannot be laughed down or weakened = 
by ridicule. So, with all the jeers and poli 
cibes of pen and pencil against it, this | r¢ 
very question is assuming every year new | ), y, 
and vigorous force in both countries. In | 4), 
England it has reached a more serious | pogj 
stage than in America. In the first place, | gro) 
it has John Stuart Mill, Jacob Bright, and | 4, 
many other eminent men, both in and out | jg ¢ 
of Parliament, who are advocating it with | jp, 
all the force of their deep and honest con- | me. 
victions, a3 well as with their great ability not 
end influence. Then itis free there from | pa, 
those associations and prejudices that | po, 
attach to it here. Lt is not affected there | y,, 
by the aspect or odor of free-and-casy | yo, 
virtue, or free love, or Bloomerism, or “a 
strong-minded womanism, as it is in this ori 
country. The men and women who ad- ea 
vocate it there are not suspected of these jev 
tsms ; and, therefore, do not have to mect ‘da 
the sanie prejudice and ridicule as in aa 
America. Then women are actually get- fai 
ting on the register as voters in some of of 
the municipal elections, They are not a 
only beginning to vote, but to be voted th 
into very important offices. The mayor, i 
aldermen, and councilmen of London do in 
not have a much more responsible and oy 
important ficld of laborand duty devoly- | |, 
ing upon them than the new  school- th 
board of that city. This board is th 
a governing power, clothed with an hi 

authority almost suflivient to rule os 

an American state or a German princi- if 

pality. Well, on this great central school- a 
board there are several women of high 18 

position and cultivation. Women are 8i 

among the members of other boards Gs 


throughout the kingdom. The great uni- 


versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- : 
don are virtually opened tothem. Classes S 
of ladies are instructed by the most emi- if 
nent professors in taose institutions. * 

Thus there is a steady advance in En- z 
gland of all that is embraced in the fi 


Woman’s Rights Question, both in and out 
of Parliament. Although public opinion 
moves slower, it moves surer, than with 
us. When a movement that has the force 
of truth and right in it has once been set 
avoing, however emall its beginning, it 
progresses slowly but certainly to its real- 
ization. When the public mind has 
watched it awhile, and seen it reach a cer- 
tain stage of progress, the belief soon be- 
comes general that it must and will suc- 
eccd in the end. This is illustrated in 
other public questions that have been car- 
ricd. No sooner was the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church accomplished, in face 
of & powerful opposition, than the 
belief began to prevail that the 
disestablishment of the English Church 
would follow, although more than half the 
population of England belonged to that 
church and were strongly attached to it. 
The nation began to expect the question 
would be brought into Parliament even be 
fore any one proposed to do it, and it was; 
and it received nearly one hundred votes 
at the first trial. The whole country knows 
how these votes will grow from year toyear, 
until they carry the question. Just so 
with Woman Suffrage. It has made a 
still more favorable beginning in Parlia- 
ment, and will be as sure of the same 
victory. Even the most caustic, severe, 
and satirical paper in England, the Satur- 
day Review, gives it up virtually, and as- 
sumes the question will be carried. At the 
end of a long article denouncing the move- 
ment, it says: 

“Tlowever, what will be will be. If it 
is so ordained that this uncomfortable 
phase of active feminine ambition has to 
be worked through, nothing that we or 
any one else can say will prevent it. But, 
at least, we may give one note of warning 
by the way, and do what we can to miti- 
gate the absurdities resulting. In partic- 
ular, we would urge the incompatibility of 
the old sacredness with the new self- 
assertion, and the unwislom of wincing 
at satire voluntarily courted. To run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds 
has beéfia feat as yet found impossible 
With the best will in the world. If wo- 
Men are able to unite the coarse life of 
Men with the sacredness of womanhood, 
they will have solved the problem in their 
Own favor. But, until the new phenom- 
enon is made manifest, we must take the 
liberty of questioning its possibility, and 
of maintaining that, if the sacred sex 
wishes to remain the sacred sex still, it 
must not offer itsclfasa mark for public 
liscusssion on a more than questionable 
line of action. If it wishes to keep its 
head whole, it must not thrust it where 
blows are falling; and, if it likes clean 
fingers, it must not touch pitch.” 

These are the words of an English 
weekly paper distinguished for its in- 
tellectual force as well as its keen and 
cynical satire. They virtually concede 
that woman’s suflrage is to triumph in 
England, in spite of all ridicule and other | | 
opposition. And I think we must all 
agree that it cannot triumph there with- 
out being victorious here soon afterward. 
Now this fact brings it home to us in its 
most serious aspect. We must face it in 
this light, as a question that will have a 
new power here from its success in En- 
gland. Indeed, I do not sce what opposi- 
tion is to prevent its triumph here, unless 
the great majority of the women of this 
country oppose it themselves. The same 
note of warning addressed by the Saturday 
Review to the women of England may 
be addressed more prope rly to the women 
of America for several reasons. One of 
these reasons ought to have great weight 
with them. It is admitted by travelers and 
Writers of different countries who visit us 
that nowhere else in the world are women 
treated with so much delic ate homage and 
tender consideration as in America. In 
this respect there is no other country 
Where their sex is held so sacred as 
in this, and it is the unanimous 
opinion, both at home and abroad, that in 
no other country do women erpect so much 
prea and deference as with us. In no 

r country do women of the same rank 
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MY JEWELS. 


BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 


Acasget I have for my jewels, 
Which are lovely and useful and rare, 
And the name of this casket is Darling, 
With ber crown of blonde golden hair. 







Like stars in her eyes glow my sapphircs, 
My pearls in her teeth may be seen, 

In the bud of her lip lie my corais, 
And my gold in her curls’ sunny sheen. 


My diamends flash out from her glances, 
‘And down in the wells in her eyes 
Twin amethysts deftly are hidden, 
Which, when smiling, I sometimes surprise. 


But pretticst of all is the setting, 
Methinks, which around the gems lie. 
In her hair all my gold I have treasured ; 

’Tis a crown that is fit for the sky. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ITS 
LIABILITIES, 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


Tne Woman’s Rights Question, as it is 
alled, has passed beyond the stage of the 
ridiculous as a theory. We may laugh at 
it and pooh-pooh it with the best satire 
ond wit thatcan be put in words, or in 
caricatures; but it cannot be put down or 
pat back by such arguments. The foot- 
hold it has got in England as a political 
question, and the progress it has made in 
Parliament, and in other departments of 
public life, tend to give itan impetus here 
that cannot be laughed down or weakened 
by ridicule. So, with all the jeers and 
cibes of pen and pencil against it, this 
very question is assuming every year new 
avd vigorous force in both countrics. In 
England it has reached a more serious 
stage than in America. In the first place, 
it has John Stuart Mill, Jacob Bright, and 
many other eminent men, both in and out 
of Parliament, who are advocating it with 
all the force of their deep and honest con- 
victions, as well as with their great ability 
end influence. Then itis free there from 
those associations and prejudices that 
attach to it here. It is not affected there 
by the aspect or odor of free-and-easy 
virtue, or free love, or Bloomerism, or 
-t:ong-minded womanism, as it is in this 
country. The men and women who ad- 
yocate it there are not suspected of these 
ans s and, therefore, do not have to meet 
the same prejudice and ridicule as in 
America. Then women are actually get- 
ting on the register as voters in some of 
the municipal elections, They are not 
only beginning to vote, but to be voted 
into very important offices. The mayor, 
aldermen, and councilmen of London do 
not have a@ much more responsible and 
important field of labor and duty devolv- 
ing upon them than the new  school- 








board of that city. This board is 
a governing power, clothed with an 
authority almost sufficient to rule 
an American state or a German princi- 
pality. Well, on this great central school- 
board there are several women of high 
position and cultivation. Women are 
among the members of other boards 
throughout the kingdom. The great uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Lon- 
don are virtually opened tothem. Classes 
of ladies are instructed by the most emi- 
nent professors in taose institutions. 
Thus there is a steady advance in En- 
glind of all that is embraced in the 
Woman’s Rights Question, both in and out 
of Parliament. Although public opinion 
moves slower, it moves surer, than with 
us When a movement that has the force 
ei trut hand right in it has once been set 
ing, however emall its beginning, it 
sses Slowly but certainly to its real- 
on. When the public mind has 
watched it awhile, and seen it reach a cer- 
in stage of progress, the belief soon be- 
mes general that it must and will suc- 
( a in the end. This is illustrated in 
ther public questions that have been car- 
nol, No sooner was the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church accomplished, in face 
of a powerful opposition, than the 
helief began to prevail that the 
cisestablishment of the English Church 
would follow, although more than half the 
population of England belonged to that 
church and were strongly attached to it. 
The nation began to expect the question 
would be brought into Parliament even be- 
fore any one proposed to do it, and it was; 
and it received nearly one hundred votes 
at the first trial. The whole country knows 
how these votes will grow from year toyear, 
until they carry the question. Just so 
with Woman Suffrage. It has made a 
still more favorable beginning in Parlia- 
ment, and will be as sure of the same 
victory. Even the most caustic, severe, 
and satirical paper in England, the Satur- 
day Review, gives it up virtually, and as- 
sumes the question will be carried. At the 
end of along article denouncing the move- 
ment, it says: 
“Tlowever, what will be will be. If it 
is so ordained that this uncomfortable 
phase of active feminine ambition has to 
be worked through, nothing that we or 
any oue else can say will prevent it. But, 
at least, we may give one note of warnin 
by the way, and do what we can to miti- 
gate the absurdities resulting. In partic- 
Ular, we would urge the incompatibility of 
the old sacredness with the new  self- 
assertion, and the unwisdom of wincing 
at satire voluntarily. courted. To run 
With the hare and hunt with the hounds 
hasbeen a feat as yet found impossible 
With the best will in the world. If wo- 
tenare able to unite the coarse life of 
men with the sacredness of womanhood, 
they will have solved the problem in their 
own favor. But, until the new phenom- 
enon is made manifest, we must take the 
lil berty of questioning its possibility, and 
of maintaining that, if the sacred sex 
Wishes to remain the sacred sex still, it 
must not offer itself asa mark for public 
discusssion on a more than questionable 
line of action. If it wishes to keep its 
head whole, it must not tbrust it where 
blows are falling; and, if it likes clean 
fingers, it must not touch pitch.’ 
These are the words of an English 
weekly paper distinguished for its in- 
tellectual force as well as its keen and 
cynical satire. They virtually concede 
that woman’s sufirage is to triumph in 
England, in spite of all ridicule and other 
opposition. And I think we must all 
agree that it cannot triumph there with- 
out being victorious here soon afterward. 
Now this fact brings it home to us in its 
most serious aspect. We must face it in 
this light, as a question that will have a 
hew power here from its success in En- 
gland. Indeed, I do not see what opposi- 
tion is to prevent its triumph here, unless 
the great majority of the women of this 
country oppose it themselves. The same 
hote of warning addressed by the Saturday 
Review to the women of England may 
be addressed more properly to the women 
of America for several reasons. One of 
these reasons ought to have great weight 
With them. It is admitted by travelers and 
Writers of different countries who visit us 
that nowhere else in the world are women 
treated with so much delic ate homage and 
tender consideration as in America. In 
this respect there is no other country 
Where their sex is held so sacred as 
in this, and it is the unanimous 
opinion, both at home and abroad, that in 
Xo other country do women expect so much 
a and deference as with us. In no 
€r country do women of the same rank 
a to be so delicate, and exact so 
— deference from men, as in America. 
— aside the comparatively small 
number of strongeminded women, spiritu- 
ists, free lovers, and other visionary ex- 
emists, the great body of American 
oe are more feminine in their deport- 
and sensibilities than English women 
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of the same classes. And this, doubtless, 


is the very reason why they are treated = 
with more delicate consideration, and why | # 


they even claim such consideration as a 
right, and not as a gracious homage on the 
part of men. 

Now this delicate and tender considera- 
tion that American women receive and 
claim aboveany other women in the world 
is the most precious, costly, and valuable 
right, and the most honorable dignity, that 
women ever did or ever can attain in any 
age orcountry. It is a right including aly 
others, social or moral, that society can 
recognize. It is a right that embraces all 
the influences women can exert upon any 
question of the day. It is aright in which 
she can exercise on the legislation of the 
country, and upon public life and morality, 
all the intelligence and all the graces and 
virtues of her own character. 

Now, to use the rough figure so com- 
mon in England, if woman cannot run 
with the hareand hunt with the hounds 
in that country, it is more unwise and 
dangerous still for her to attempt such a 
race here. It is impossible for her to keep 
at its full value the right she now has, and 
at the same time get and use the right that 
woman suffrage would giveher. She can- 
not serve God and mammon at the same 
moment. She cannot be a man and woman 
too at the ballot-box or in the political 
arena. She cannot wrap all the American 
sacredness of her sex about her, and go 
down to these places of rough concourse, 
and expect that no mote of their black 
dust will soil her robe or touch her woman’s 
sensibilities. For there will inevitably 
be more of such soot and dust 
afloat here than in England. We all 
know, and the outside world knows, what 
political warfare means in America; what 
are the sharp missiles and defiling mud 
hurled to and fro in the conflict. Even 


thousands of our best educated men, of 


refined and honorable sensibilities, shrink 
from a contest where all that is sacred in 
private character and conscientious motive 
is trampled in the mire or blotched with 
its defilement. How can American wo- 
men wish to rush in where such men dare 
not tread? It is true enough that they 
have not only reccived, but claimed, an 
homage which the women of England 
never expected. They are proud, or have 
reason above all other women in the 
world to be proud, of that homage—to 
prize and treasure it as the immediate 
jewel of their souls; as more than a 
jewel, more than any ornament or honor ; 
as the richest source of their domestic and 
social happiness. This homage has never 
failed them in any of the common walks 


of life that Nature has made for woman’s 


foot. But the moment she descends into 
the arena of political warfare that homage 
will not shicld her from the missiles and 
mire of the conflict. Her presence there 
will not exclude nor blunt a single weapon 
known to our great party contests. On 
the contrary, a new set of missiles from 
the arsenal of satire will be brought in to 


encounter all its weapons and all its tur- 
moil and rough exposure. If she will in- 


cannot prevent ber. 


withhold the right of suffrage from them, 
if they insist upon it. 
selves to decide whether they will ex- 


in the ballot-box. 


hit and wound her sensibilitics. There 
can be no discharge from this kind of war, 
if she voluntarily enters into it. She must 


sist upon entcring such a field of strife, we 
The women of 
America must decide this question for 
themselves. The men of America cannot 


But it is for them- 


change the Koh-i-noor they now possess 
for the brassy, lacquered bauble contained 


WHITNEY’S NEATS FOOT HARNESS 


SOAP, ‘Steam Refined). 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time, For sale by Harness 


2 akers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
E where. Manufactured by 
G. F. WHITNEY & CO.,Lexington,Mass, 





JAPANESE PAPER-WARE.—Economy the 
order of the day. Household articles made from 
me per. Durable and cheap. Pails, milk-pans, wash- 

owls, slop-jars, etc. Send for circular: JENNINGS 
BROS. ey Manufacturers, 352 Pearl Street, New York. 


SCOVILL’S eee AND LIVER 





fs an infallible remedy for BUILDING UP BROKEN- 
DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, and is used by PHYSI- 
CIANS in all parts of the country as the best 


BLOOD PURIFIER 


known for the cure of SCROFULA and all diseases 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


E.& Cc. C. HOOK & HASTINCS, 
Boston. 


Builders of the powerful Corisrom Orcan; the large 
Organ in PLymovrs Cuunca, Brooklyn; Caorcy oF 
Tue MMACULATE CONCEPTION, Boston; Hory TRINITY, 
Philadelphia; Cuxtst Cacrcn, Cincinnati; Unity 
Cuvunrcn, Chicago; Cextenary Cavecn, St. Louis; and 
of many huadreds of instruments of all sizes, {o every 
part of the courtry, and for all denominations, The 
manufacture of a new class of PIPE Organs, or 


CHAPEL ORGANS, 


is now a specialty in our business; ap assortment of 

which we shall endeavor to keep on hand for ready 

. They are adapted for use in CITURCHES, 

CHAPELS, Sa - LODGES, and SCHOOLS. 
Prices from $600 to 

lilustrated C wh De of * Chapel’ Organs and De- 

eeeiare Circulars of larger sizes furnished on applica- 


Orders for tuning and repairing promptly executed. 


E.&C. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
Church and Chapel Organ Builders, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Geo. Steck & Co.’s 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are now everywhere recognized as the best. For fine 
and Sympatuetic Tone, for thorough workmanship and 
the greatest possible DuRABILITY, they are wholly un- 
rivaled. The Steck Cabinet or Upricut Piano, com 
Pee ing several most important Pi eoy OINenes pa- 
tented, is pr by all 3 the 
Most Perrect Piano of this class ever in Bg 
Every instrument warranted for five years. 


NEW WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th street. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 
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For the Sunday-school. 


PURE GOLD.—More than 200,600 copies have 
been sold in the short time it tas been before the 
pu blic, a sale altogether unprecedented in the 

istory of the book trade. 

BRIGHT JEWELS is also in great demand, and is not 
surpassed by any other Sunday-schoo! Song-book. 

FRESH LAURELS.—This last work of the lamented 
BrabBory will not fail to satisfy all who try it. 

One copy of either the above (paper cover) sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 

For Choirs and Singing-Schools. 

THE VICTORY.—This is the most popular work of the 


kind “published during the ner te years. : the 
1e 





Bing mody, etc., unsurpas peed 
tains 416 pages, ‘and a tine steel PETS. vot the fate 
Wm. B. Bradbur, 


Pi ice, $1.50; $13.50 " grace. A single copy sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of ¢ 
THE SINGER, for meee ints Day Schools, etc., 
containing T. F. Sewarv's condensed Method of 
Learning to Read -taaae with Glees, Tunes, and 
Anthems, 128 pages. 
Price, retail, 60 cents ; “per dozen, $6, 





For Devotional Meetings. 
songs OF DEVOTION, 238 pages, 655 Hymns, with 
nes. This work is unequaled for Devotional 
ponies. It contains the best Ifymos and ‘Tunes, 
old and uew, ang is tor the Pra ae 

Price, in cloth binding, $75 per 100 copies. 

We are now prepared to supply the 
Popular Edition of Songs of Devotion, 
printed on fine paper, board ccvers, 

Price, retail, 50 cents; per 100 copies, 645. 

This will bring this standard work within the reach 
ofevery Yo nz Men's Christian Association, Prayer 
meeting, and Social Circle in the land. 

Either Edition sent on receipt of retail price. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, No. 425 Broome 8t., N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


BELLS. 


The Menesly Bell Foundery. 


THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDERY, AT WEST TROY, 
N. Y., Established in 1826, 


has made more Church, Academy, Factory, and Chime 
Bellsthan att the other Founderies in the couniry. 
Made of pure copper and tin and fully warranted. 
Latest and best Rotary Mountings. Catalogues free. 
Address, either at Troy or West Troy,N. Y., 


E. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


TROY BELLS. 


O.p EstaBiisugD Troy Bett Founpry 
TROY,N.Y., (established 1452), A large assortment 
of church, eileen f Fire Alarm, and other Bells, con- 
8 ants on band and made toorder. Made of genuine 
Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with motes Lee 
ings, the best and ee durable ever used, 

WarRANTED Sat Large liastrated Cat. 
alo, oa sent free aon application to JO 
CO., Troy, N.Y., or 109 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Fire Alarm, Ya iperns nite. Te of Church, Academy, 

















wail nes sent free, Address 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, Troy. N. Y. 
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OF 


T. BROOKS & Co., 


137 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We are now making a specialty of ‘“‘ Church Cush- 
ions,” stuffed with PATENT ELASTIC SPONGE, It 
is cheaper than Hair, will hold its elasticity double the 
length of time, and is proof against moths. 

We can refer to more than one hundred churches 
that are using the “Elastic Sponge Cushions." We 
invite investigation, and will be pleased to send cir- 
cular referring to Churches that are using our Cush- 
ions. HALEY, MORSE & CO., 

411 Washington st., Boston, 
Sole Agents for New England for the sale ‘of PATENT 
Evastic SPonce, 


FURNITURE. 
Wm. H. LEE, 


No. 199 Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and Greenwich street, and 
277 Canal Street, 

One door East from Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘arriages tu or AT 
SEDAN CARRY ING CH: ATR 
State your case eeu send stal dy 
for circular. EPHEN 
} ae 90 William st., New 
ork. 


~ A. WILLARD, 


LOCKING CLASSES, 


‘own person about. 








BEN'J H; HOWELL. 
HOLT, @e 
OSEPH Ue > WickHAM, . 








Policies not Participating in the Profits have all the benefit of the ertra security of the LARGE SCRIP FUND. 
*,* The Prompt and Liberal Adjustment of Losses, when “Fair and Square,” is the specialty of this Company. 


HENRY P. FREEMAN, Sec’y. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CROSS ASSETS, - - 
CAPITAL, = = - = = 
Actual Surplus, = = = = = 


Over 250 per cent. on the Capital, and comparing most, favorably with other Com- 
panies, especially in the Indemnity offered in its “ Tron-Clad” Policies of Insurance. 
JULY (t{th, 1871, DIVIDENDS AS OF ist. 

Interest on outstanding Scrip, Six (6) per cent., payable now. 


Scrip, on Participation Policies, Fortyefive (45) per cent. (Scrip ready by Ist September.) 
Semi-Annual, to Stockholders, SEVEN per cent., pay able at once, 


="Insurance on the PARTICIPATION PLAN, or in the “ Old Fashioned Way,” as heretofore, on the 


MARKET 


COMPANY, 


—o—-— 


Figures July (st, 1871. 





- = $751,628 79 
- = 200,000 00 
503,286 99 


most favorable terms. 


ASHER TAYLOR, Pres't. 





REPUBLIC 
Life Insurance Company. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $5,000,000. 


JSOIIN V. FARWELL, Pres’t. 
ORREN E. MOORE, Sec’y. 


This Company possesses special attractions for reliable Agents who wish to live among their 
insured, and maintain their reputation; in its low rates; its simple Policies, 
contract, leaving no room for misrepresentation 
making ita Home Company in each locality ; in its 
in various sections; in its business principles, 


nections already secured. 
Agents wishing a chance 
but not more, will do well to 


CENTRAL OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 161 and 163 LASALLE ST., CHICACO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: —_— Broadway, New York, St. Louis, 


20 Per Cent. Paid. Over neath taken. 
A. W. KELLOGG, Vice-Pres’t. 
PAUL CORNELL, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


showing just the 
3 im its plans tor securing local influence by | 
loans, its large Capital owned by the best men | 
its successful managers, and in the wide con- 








to work under favorable conditions and get all they earn, 
address the officers. 


Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and in 26 other 
Places. 





GUARDIAN 


= Ma Life Insurance Co, 


No. 251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








5 177 CANAL STREET, 
feeond Block westofthe Bowery, NEWYORK. 


INSURANCE. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Co., 
254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 

WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
Geo. C. Ripley,Sec. Wm. J. Collin, Act’y. 


THE HOME 
ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, AND 
ANNUITY POLICIES, 
on terms as liberal as any sound company, which the 
holders may rely upon AS PERFECTLY SAFF. AS 
SAFE UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES asa Govern 
ment Bond, a National Bank-note, or a First-class 

















(Shoes with Stnds instead of 
yelets) Stylish & strong. 
Save labor and trouble in 
lacing and unlacing. 
izes and qualities to suit 
every bod 
For sale by Sor DFALERS 


Manuf'd and for Sale by 


M. D. BROOKS & CO., 
§ PEARLSTREET, BOSTON, 
BOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE Sil0K STUDS, 
Shoe Manufacturers Supplied. 








“The Song King,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS, 
By H. R. PALMER, 


the talented and rising Composer and Conductor, Au- 

thor of the Sak UEEN, NORMAL COLLECTION, etc., etc. 
The SONG 

ninety-two pages. ofthe same size as tie Triumph, 
alm, etc.; and, although itis eight pages larger 


at the same price aoe: 
only in board co 
fact that it has reiched_an issue of ove 


five vears’ addit onal experience, 


Mr, Valmer hus tie rare gift of condensing and com- 


musical thought, in a pravtical 


form tor Singing Classes, Conventions, and Music 
al Associations, 
MISTATCRE SPECIMEN Paces sent free on application. 
Ready Aug. 15. Pulilishe dby ROOT & CADY, 
7 Washington street, Chicago. 


KING contains one hundred’ and 


than its popular predecessor, fue DONG QueEN, it is aK 
0 a doz.; 75c. single. Bound 


The popularity ‘Ort! ve § NG QuReN is abows by the 
copies, and the SUNG KING is the result jt 


pacting, and the SONG KING is ops with gems of 
and admirable 


Bond and Mortgage. Perfect Safi ty to its Policy- 
holdersis the Paramount object in all its 
Plans. Asnextin importance, it transacts its busi- 
ness on principl«s of 

STRICT ECONOMY, 
such asa prudent and wise business man will practice 
in his own business, 

It makes and pays its policyholders 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF SURPLUS, 
which have amounted in the aggregate to 
° $954,175. 
It pays its losses with utmost promplitude, 
Having paid to the families of its members 
$1,100,000. 


It bas now more than 


Eleven Thousand Members, 
AND SUBSTANTIAL ASSETS AMOUNTING TO 
$2, 8$20.359.60. 








HAIR TEA. 


A lady writes: ‘* About six months ago my_hair w 
comes out so badly that at every 
eta 


inabox. I have used 


for that purpose. 
whats reman able nog Preserver you ma 
ENNEDY'S Maik 


everywhere at $1.00 per boitle. 


dressing I used a 
ful, which, not wishing to throw Away, Llaid 


e bo 
I think every lady — to know 


kA, @ complete Toilet Article 
to beautify and invigor: etka Hair, is sold by drugzists 


Ae 


290, 





How Large Fortunes are made! 


STATES, and ENGLA\ 


classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost o 


machines, 


ev AFFT 
Wileca | Sewin Moachis 06 Co., persouaily appe 
oath that the above prices 


ared befo 


land under oto 
facturiog said mach 


FRED. 8MI' 
Clerk of the a ofCommon Pieas eiCuyehegstss 0. 





most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


.No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Figures will not lie! 


a@ FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -@ 
&@ SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 
ing Sewing [oe are sold in the UNITED 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 


material and labor in any of the above named 
DAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of tee 
jces are correct. and taken 


oo iim from Cirevlars ‘published inthe United States and 
corporate names of the Companics manu. 


The Wirson Sewira Macntyrs are for Sale in 


nike onl; 
our P anos 
oned and 

—rose we 
overstrung scale—front round corners 


one style, and have but one 


iron plate—French actlon—and are all warranted five years. 





We have no agents, and all di 
rice in England. Inthe .8' | counts to any ne. This explains Sow wa cam one . 
Wheeler & Wilson $415.00 $85.00 ag Apo for $200, tee is about beast rice Plano = 
F. jar to ours. iano 
+d Singer «+ « 32.50 * 65.00 Soden are allowed by, "all manufacturers, except ourselves 
lias Howe - « 9 35.00 65.00 | to adi 100 per cent., and upward, profit’ to all sales. This 

W ilson Shuttle « 40.00 45.00 | th pablia can a Prove by investigation to be strictly true. 


Pian> dealers, teachers, ‘professor 
exclude! from any_and ever: 
commission on our Pianos. T 


f | you must 


tionadle ; 


rs, and 


yon wish @ Piano sent for trial, 


and if the Instramentis in any Sapess inferior to 


who are not interested in other Pianos. 


Pi 
Cireulars containing full particulars a cape 


nd references to bankers, 
are using our Planos. 


Address or apply to ¢! 








rice for 

which are all made from thoronghly seas- 
ktin-dried materials, and have seven octaves 
case—carved legs and lyre--large square grand 
--serpentine bottom— 


e elee, are 
possibility of ‘a single cent of 
iam 


make the matter of reference and payment unques. 


merchants, and families, in thirty-five States aad Territories, whe 


UNITED STATES PIANO CO., ses Broadway, N. Y. 


its pulcy uvgiuers 
ARE NOT RESTRICTED AS TO RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL, 
Its Cash Rates of Premium are as near 
NET COST AS SAFETY PERMITS. 
Under its Loan Rates the members pay only two- 
thirds of the premium in cash, with interest on the 
loan, One-third remains as a permanent loan, to be 
paid by the Dividends or deducted from the policy. 
No note or other obligation is required for the loan. 
THE HOME 
IS CONDUCTED WITH PRIMARY REFERENCE TO 
THE INTERESTS OF ITS POLICYHOLDERS. 
No Officer, Director, or Stockholder is en- 
titled to any percentage on its profits, or to any per- 


quiaites of ay kin 
THE CONST ANT AND UNDEVIATING — 









to all ministers of the Gos spel, and = to them PalD- 
UP POLICIKs AT ACTUAL Net Cost. 


tw AGENTS WANTID. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 








any Piano made in the known world at an you may | OFFICE OF THF ATLANTIC MrTvat InsvRANCE Co., 4 
roy oh tons at the oot of = days’ trial, desteia™ of pay- New York, January » 1871. 

t. you ord 
tomake; and thet fe, that the trict shell to Ravecne request | The Trustecs, on conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affatre on the 81st December. 1370. 
Premiums received on pave Risks, fro 


1st January. 18 |', to 3lst Dec., 187)... 95,270,670 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked offis t Jan- 
GF oseccccesescccvcvsesccsscsees PPPS 5S p- 








READY OCTOBER Isr, 1371. 








Machine, 


the latest and best invention of the kind. 


Terms most satisfactory. Address FRAN 
POPE, Knitting Machine Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


The Franz and Pope Knitting 


Retal. 
peeves $40. Agents wanted in all the States and fecrt 


THE CRYSTAL, 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE, 








attractive s'nzing hooks published in y 





diam are are used, which galvanism 


ies, are also cy 
lease ¢ ed for circular to No, 
Thirty-fourth sircet, corver Third aveuue. 


ness, 
go baths, - Sombining all the recent discover- 
167 East 


one written in differen 
T Le contains. Glees 





REDUCTION OF PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 








BY GETTING UP CLUBS, 


will . & full di 
large saving to aud r 4 
organizers, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31& &, 33 VESEY STREET 
P,-0. Box EW VORK. 








Great Saving to Consumers 


Send for car New Price L’ ira ane a Club] ed 


e to ‘club 


‘ 3.8 ~} h--y 
a limited time wilt be mailed, postpaid, to any 
on receip: of 1.25. Specimen pages sent free on ap: 


plica tion. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 





Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 


TION ORGAN, (containing Carpenter and 
new improvements). 


The disagreeable, reedy tone is entire! ea 





J. W. BIRDSEYE, 
MILLS: 1 FURMAN STREET, 
South Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture the 


FINEST CONFECTIONS 


and Retail Rooms S. W. corner of 12th and Market sts 


TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, ETC. 


KEEP IT BEFORE THE PROPLE. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


and CHOCOLATE In the United States. Wholesale 


this instrument! The ver sick, is upanimous ! 
challenge the A to equal i 
We can furnish pew seven: Sauere Piano-Fortes from 
hand Pianos, Organs, and Melo 


A New Clee and Chorus Book. 


Tit Cavstat will he found one of the bent meng most 


been compiled and carefi'ly arranged or “one a the 
nosteminent teichers in the country, and is espe 


ra and Far vem satiject of Musical Notation, wit. exercises, scales, 
ism are applied with the greatest possible effect ‘and ind solfe 
“Pant It contains pieces hers. an Teeaed but progressive 


leges, 
A a ‘specimen con fo for 
addre: 


PIANOS. 2tones.ser e=oQ)RGANS, 


and General Agents for the BURDETT COMBINA- 
urdett's 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE AGE! 


deons, from #10 t to "4230. New Cabinet Organs, $45 to 





Tota! amount of Marine Premiums,,....... 


No Policieshave been ssuc } upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 


Marine R ks, 
ae marked off frum Ist January. 
» to 8lst December, 1870............ $5,392,738 55 
Losses pald during the same period......... $2.2 3.5099 
Returns of Prem ums and Expenses......., $1. -3,°83 57 





The Company has the folowing Assets, M 

United States and State of New York & 
v. Bank, and other Stocks . 

by Stocks, and other 






Loans, secu 
SNdiN. ad pted fo~ the use of Real Fstate and Bonds and Mortgages ..... 
s 3-“CHOOLS, CLASSES, onan Interest, and sun ry notes and claims due 
HOiks. QUART TTE CLUBS, TH the Co . a4 
“The Galvano-Faradic Institute.” established for CIAL CIRCLE. 

the administration of elect icity in all appropriate Tre Crrstat Bate 852 lar; ah pages, printed from in ‘BI61) 45 
diseases, 1s the largest and most complete klectrical | New. clear tyne. and is arranged in Four Parts —_—_——— 
Inetitedon in the worid. “> Drescher's electric! in PartT contains a complete auneeaterr course on | Total Amount of Assets...... eccccccoees eooe@l fl, 3.93 3 


£1x per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives. on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the fssue of 1957 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there. 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Seve thof February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion wi!l be in gold, 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. 1s declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Comnangs for the year end 
ing 3ist December, 18 0, for which certificates will be 
fesued ov and after Tuesday. the Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara 
J. H.C: 





BERCE PIANOS. 


Piano before the Public. 
SIX FIRST PREMIUMSIN SEPT., 1870. 
MANUFACTORY 178 and 175 LEWIS ST. 





RIFLES, 


Gun Mate ist to GR 


Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for, Agents wanted 


a SBQreuns, ariel, soe 
WESTERN GUN-WORKS, Pittsbaten,ba, Army Guns, 


WAREROOMS 18 EAST 4th 8ST.. NEW YORK. 


PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


Acknowledged by all the Leading | }4 
Artists to be the Best Made, Finest | D 
Tone, and Most Durable of any 


Mlustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 


CHAPMAN. Secretary. 
SRUSTERS. ~— 
. JON’ a es.v I . ERT, 
ON peers, DENNIS PERKIN, 
W. H. H, MOORE, JOSF PH GAILLARD, Ja 
RENRY COIT, JAMES LW, 
WM, C. PiCKERSGILL, C A, HAND, 

EWIS CURTIS, B, J. HOWLAND, 
HRARLFS H. RUSSELL, BENJ, BABCOCK, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W, BURNA. M 
ROYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNOFY' 
CALEB BARSTOW, GEORGE S.STEPH®.N 
. P, PILLOT, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
1LLIAM_E, DODGE. Rovere LSrU ari, 
RT.C. FERGUSSON SHEPPARD GANDY. 
AVID LA} BERT L. TAYLOR: 
MES BRY IAM! BUNKE 
ANCIS SKIDDY, SAMUEL L, MITCHILL, 

ANIEL 8 MILLER G. DE FOREST, 
WM, STURGIS, CHAS PF BURDETT 

LEX. V. BLAKE, 


CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Presideat. 


HANOVER 








RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
sos os BEST SALVE IN USE. 
SOHN WEAN 8, SOU EROUROE Ry. 





THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANOS. 


EXCELLENT IN QUALITY, MODERATE PRICES. 

Send for a Circular, with ref and 

THOS. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Nos. 99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








Graefenber 


Including their Elegant Remedy. 
messes ee ee Messe $1 50, 
Graerenserc VeceTaBs Pitts, 


best Laver and Dinner Pill in the World, 


by Dealers. 





g Medicines. 


‘emule Weak- 
25 cents, The 


Sold at 139 William St.. N.Y.. and 





SONGS oF. SALVATION. 
SONGS ce ‘satvaTion. 
achosis, "i. K BER EWHING: Publisher, 143 Beith 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 120 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(lucorporated 1852.) 


CASH CAPITAL - - - $400,000. 
WITH A LARGE SURPLUS. 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Agencies in all es “ye cities and Lelie in the U.S, 
vi ‘este ae Southern a Deeartenentt* Underoetay 
s no —' 
gen! Se ee TODDART. General Agent. _ 


camilla, ie INS. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
NAL JOINT sroer LIPE | INSURANCE 
— OOS PAN NY OF THF UNITE! TATES. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Pre esident. 
ne NRY J. FURBER, Vice-President 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secr 
Epwarp W. Lamszet, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





Cash Premiums. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Policy-holders. 








Witutam M. Vermitye...Banker, [Vermilye & Co,). 
Hon, Georce Oppyke..,.Ex-Mayor of New York. 
Miyot C. MorGA¥........ Banker. 

Tuomas RicNay..,, .....Firm: Thos. Rigney & Co. 





H.S. WaLpripes...... 


Ww. T. Hoorer... ....... Vice-President, 
Witiiam W. Wricat...... Merchant. 
James P, MAGEE.... 


Witttaw WIieens 
Jorivs H, Pratt. 









..Firm: W. Wilkens & Co. 


ade 


Cartes J. Stare.. 
WitutaM ALLBN.... 
Gro, W. Cuvier.... 
Joun II. Suerwoop... 
Watrows HU. Pecxnam. 


++-+Merchant. 


Georce W. Fanter........Farlee & Titus, Bankers. 
Wituiam L. Cocswet..... Merchant. 

WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 
WILLIAM T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 


HENRY C. CLENCH Assistant Sccretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 201 MONTAGUE 8T., Bar's, 


Branch Offices, (No. 106 BROADWAY, B'Et's, b. D. 


CASH ASSETS - $2,655,620 81 


Ipsures against loss and a by fire on all kinds 
ofbuildings, merchandi sald f, om 
property, including stock, Rents, Leases, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates af Premium, 
on the ParticipatinG Prax, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to its customers in scrip, bearing interest at 
six per cent. per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accumulation repre- 
sented by the scrip exceeds the sum of $500,00u. 

The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, *58, °59, '60, 
61, ‘63, '68, '64 and "65 are ordered redeemed in cash. 


JNLY, (871, 





payable on demand. 


"69 and ‘70 on the 20th of September next. 


participating policies. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND,,Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


ORGANIZED « . 1859. 


Cnartes G. Rocewoon..,Cashier Newark Banking Co. 


-+Pres. Bank for the People, 
‘oledo, O, 


-Methodist —— Concern, 


-President of Montclair R.B., 


Vice-President. Secretary & Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


100 & 102 Broadway, New York. 


CAPITAL - - - - $500,000 00 


The Directors of this Company have declared a Semi- 
annual Dividend of TEN per cent, upon the Capital, 


They have also directed that S/X per cent. Interest 
be paid on outstanding Scrip of the years 136, '67, 68, 


Annual! allotment of Scrip, FIFTY per cent. on all 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - - $2,500,000 0O 

Assets, 1st July, 1871, 4,669,125 90 

Liabilities, - = = ° * 183,162 23 
ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 
(871. 


ASSETS. 


Cash, Balance in Bank, ‘ + $339.929 08 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, worth $4,718,000, $1,829,985 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (marct value of Securities, $196,03)) 155,800 00 








11 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of the City of New York 


Erastus Lyman, - = = President. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. E W. DERBY, M.D, Consulting Physician 


ASSET'S, over ° j c P P F $7,500,000 00 
AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DE. 

CEASED MEMBERS, over. ™ { 8,100,000 00 
SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH AND ADDED 

INSURANCE, over. TO} 1,500,000 00 





Every Desrrasix Form or Poritcy Issurp, From $1,000 To $25,000 on a Smee 
GLE LIFE. 

No Restrictions mt PoLicies as TO TRAVEL oR RESIDENCE IN ANY Pamt op 
THE CivinizED SETTLEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

FREE PERMITS TO EUROPE. 

No Extra PreMium CHARGE FOR ARMY AND Navy Orricens or toe U. & 


IN THE YEARS 1867, 1868, AND 1869 THIS COMPANY ISSUED OVER 30,000 NEW 
Po1icies FOR INSURANCE OF MORE THAN $85,000,000. 





APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE TO TIIE HOME OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY OR TO 
ANY OF THE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELOW. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 

Western, Chicago, [1!., for States ef Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the Territories, 
WHEATON & RANDALL, Acting Managers. 
Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Dela 

A. NICHOLS, Manager. 
fouthern, Savannah, Ga., for States of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, W. R. BOYD, Manager. 
Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and Texas, GAINES & DUCROT, 
Managers. 


Mississippi Valley, Memphis, for Btates: of Tennessee, North Mississippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas, GREENE & 
LUCAS, Managers. 


e, Virginia, and District of Columbia, JOUN 


GENERAL AGENCIES 3 


Ohio, G. E. FAIRCHILD & CO, Cleveiand. 

New England States, MERRITT & RUPP, Roston. 
Pennsylvania, DUY & WOODS, Philadelphia. 

N. and. Carolina, W. 8. HASTIE & SON, Charlestom 
Missouri and Kansas, DAN ABLE, St. Louis. 

N. Y. State,C. L, NORTH, 160 Fulton St. N. ¥ 
BTACY A, PAXON, Supt., New York. 


tH Acents WanteD in Penn. — Men who can furnish the best of refersnees @8 to 
business capacity and honesty. Address Duy & Woops, 300 Walnut Street, 1 hiladelphia. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





LIFE 


OFFICE 
NOS. 346 AND 3148 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY 1 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1.1870 . . . . «~~ . « $18,025,561 23 

















ee e 1 * - ARS dat 
All Policies Non-Forfeitah'e United States Stocks (market value), . . - F 1,446,348 75 
—— State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds (marke: value), . ‘ - 562,822 50 
ANNUAL REPORT. Bank Stocks (market value), P P P c C 141,100 00 
January |, a (. Interest due on 1st July, 1871, . e 4 p P ‘ 82,015 93 
NET ASSETS, December 3 dalance in hands of Agents, ‘ ‘ e é ‘ 89,462 69 
1869, and non-ledger a1 ca..... $9 ,007,390 61 | Bills Receivable, ? - . n ‘ < 80,778 87 
ag on gad 145, 325 1 Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, : : : ‘ 31,863 50 
Interest......... 64,209 84 , Premiums due and uncollected on Policies secued at this Owlice, . ‘ 7,645 31 
1,209,535 55 | Real Estate, ; : ; : 4 : e 1,500 00 
$3,216,926 16 | Government Stamps on hand, e . . . . 379 27 
ag oe on yp hy - breton 
eath Claims paid .$349, »/ 
Matured Endow’ts Total, $4,669,125 90 
and Surrendered 
Policies......... 160,465 47 LIABILITIES. 
Dividends paid. . 84,311 80 5 x a 
Expenses and 1 Com- ’ mre Claims for Losses outstanding on 1st July, 1871. . a e $182,522 23 
eee = 936,289 93 | Due Stockholders on account of 32d and 34th Dividends, ° - 640 00 
Assets, December 31, 1870... .$2,280,696 23 $183,162 23 
Liabilities and Reserve Fand. 1,993,297 00| CHIARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
Surplus, January 1, 1871..... $287,389 23 J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
—_ ye issued during 1870, 
PE TES: $9,223,000 00 
Policies i in ‘fores, 10,781, insur. 
IDG. ccccccccececccseceocces $28,475,625 00 
DIRECTORS: 
Jonn J, CRANE. .......6065 Ex-President Bank Republic. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 258 and 2GO BROADWAY, N. Y,, 
CORNER OF WARREN STREET, 


| pgetgom terns gee THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COMPANY OF THE SAME 


AGE IN THE WORLD. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1871, $2,750,000 00 


All Policies Non-forfeitable. Premiums payable in 
Cash. Dividends Annually on the Contribution Plan. 
Losses paid in Cash. Members may Freely Travel to 
and from the South, California,and Europe. Registered 
Policies issued under the Insurance Department af this 
State, and Guaranteed by Pledge of Public Stocks. It is 
surpassed by no Company in its Liberality to “Policy 
Holders. 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
JAS. R. HOSMER, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 2G NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies issued, 33,000. 


Assets - - - - $4,500,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr 








THE 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF NEW YORK, 


155 BROADWAY, 
CYRUS CURTISS, - - - - - = President. 


CASH ASSETS, - - - $3,000,000. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








SECURITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July 1, $1,936,687 80 
Liabilities, - 174,620 07 


A. A. HASTINGS, Pres't. 
W. B. BUCKHART, Vico-Pres't. 
N. HARPER, Secretary. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Town of the 











United States. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INS. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


ASSETS, $1,000,000. 
arr ramet te ete eaMath the ave Wonussage ease eseaseh. Wolk ans bare woes 
carefully matured and recommended by the eminent Actuary, Sheppard Homans, Esq. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
EDWARD W. PARSONS, President. THOMAS W. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. F. V. HUDSON, Sup’t. of Agencies. 


United States Life Insurance Co., | BISHOP SOULE'S LINIMENT, | 


iovented by the late Bisuor Soute, is creat 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 





in; 
jution in the cure of Sciatica, Rugumatism, 
Gta, Kiprey and Spina, Compaints, Sonu T 


PRAINS, cures effected by it are almost 
Cerner of Warren Street. yond bellet, ry, it, use nothing el: »and yee will be 
ured, re cure for that drea 
INCORPORATED 1850. dine ae Sclatica, ators tale by Drugaite, pice’ i cts, 
=. our 
CASH ASSETS TS $3,600, 000. him to ect ra, Pitiet an wholesale Aut iv ire it 
at MA pla oh —s 


The princl pal features “of this Compan: 

LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMIC 

and LIBERALITY TO THE THE INSU! 

Al orme se Life and Endowment Policies terued . 
JOHN FE. DE WITT, President. 


MANAGEMENT. 





The Electric Disk, 
sold by Druggists, for Rhewmatiem, weak. 
or palsy. A on receipt of prices $2.50, 








F.B, O'CONNOR, Secretary Pro Tem. by AC, GARRATE & COL, Olanufactory) 1? Provings 
WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary * street, Boston, Mass. 


RECEIPTS: 


Amount received for Premiums and Annuities . $5,753,226 90 











Amount of Interest reecived and ne including "pre- 
miumon gold, et. . . ... ee . 816,489 49 6,569,716 39 
$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
Losses by death . . . we Se S $1, 283,863 12 
Less received from reinsurance ae . 5,050 00 $1,278,863 12 
Purchased policies . . . me a a 521,608 65 
Life annuities and reinsurance . ae at eae oe 23, A0L 25 
Dividends to policvholders . . ‘ « « « « 1,059,920 at 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses F 665,114 68 
Advertising and hysicians’ fees . . a< 98,478 59 
Taxes, office and ms expenses, salaries, brinting, 
revenue stamps, etc., sw . - 267,788 96 3,919,179 66 
$15,676,097 96 
ASSETS: 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company. 


: $1,217,981 13 
Invested in United States Stocks (market value, $2,446, 297.- 


50), cos' . 2,261,087 49 
Invested in aoe York Citv Banks Stock (market value, 

377), cost 41,549 00 
Invested in New York State and other Stocks (market 

value, $1,769,745), cost . . a e«ces GEG 

Real Estate in the City ot New York . . 1,734,008 65 
Bonds and csanett ote by real estate valued at 
15,000,000; buildings thereon insured for over 
6, 000,000, and the policies assigned to the aed 

as additional collateral security) = "a 6,415,830 00 

Loans on existing policies . . 926,410 96 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums, “due subsequent to 

January 1st, 1871 691,859 12 
Premiums on existing policies i in ‘hands of agents and in 

course of transmission oe 4 & 6 oe eee 

Interest accrued to January 1st, Se x 5-55 oe 65 ‘G00 23 15,676,097 96 


dd— 
Excess of market value of securities overcost . . .. 202,419 74 


Casn Assets, January 1st,1871 ...... .. . . $15,878,517 70 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amountof Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to ras 
ist, 1871 - . $167,409 00 
Amount of Reported Losses aw aiting Proof, ete. 150,558 00 
Deposit for Minors . - Ti 44 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing Polici ies, ‘in- 
suring $110,459,897 92, participating insurance at 
4 per cent., Carlisle ‘net premium; $395,460 65 
non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle 14,107,224 19 
Return Premium 1870, and — thereto, + paya ible during 
; aa 309,856 03—14,726,109 66 


the year 
1,152,408 04 
During the year 9,925 Policies have been issue, insuring $27,141,994 84. 
From the undivided surplus of $1,152, 52,403 04 the Board of Trustees have de- 
clared a DIViDEND, available on settlement of next annual premium to each partici- 


pating policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in scttlexicnt of premium will be added to the policy. 





Divisible Surplas.......... 





TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, ... . President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
D Ws . (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South st. 
Union Buildings, ‘corner of Williatn and Pine st. 


, - a va (late Dater, Miller & Co.,) Grocers. 
HENRY K. BOGERT ...... . (Bogert & Knecland), 49 William st. 
was MAIRS ae . 


‘ « . . (Merchant), 20 South st. 

H. APPLETON... (A ppleton & Co., Publishers), 92 Grand st. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS .. (Coltins % Brothers, Stationers), 106 Leonard st. 
WILLIAM BARTON ..... ae . _ (Banker), 33 Wall st. 
WM. A. BOOTH... a 2 @ as . (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail st. 
. (Banker), 35 Broad st. 
‘ (Bowers, “Bec ck man & Co. Py Goods), - rey Pee at 
8 L. ANTHONY... . ._ (Anthony a ry Goods), eonard st. 
SANFORD COBB . . 1 2 1 ‘President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall at. 
EDWARD MARTIN aris lira (Cragin & Co., Provisions), 400 West Twelfth at. 


EDWIN HOYT a (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 107 Franklin st. 
H. B. CLAFLIN . “a. B. Cladin Co, Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth st. 
J. F. SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co., ee ), 78 Warren st. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD.” enk= rae, eae t. Mark’s Place. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS reat a eee ee a a Vice-President. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CORNELIUS R. Bogert, M.D., 
GEORGE WILK D.. ’ | Medical Examiners. 


S, M. 
CHARLES WHIGHT M. D.. J Assistant Medical Examiner. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Receipts during the Year 1870: 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc. 
For Interest,.......+--+seeseeeres 
For Interest, etc., accrued........ 













Yee 


Fut Game 


Paid. birt Dividends, ‘Return Premiums, | 
Dividend, ete: 








Cash in Bank and on Bene 
hin nee ‘Stu 364 91 
ans on Policies fore Orce........ eo 027 
United States and and New York Btate Stoc 
nacelle aod Semi-annual Premiums, deferred, — 
aimee oti 680,428 53 
eetbdaraee vane value of the Securities, 6966313, — 
to date, and all other property............ Cocececerseccccesecreeccscoees coseee 88,364 39 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Secretary. §, M. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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¢ 
Don Carlos. 


PoPocATAPETL looms lone like an island 
Above the white cloud-waves that break up 
against him ; . 

Around him white buttes in the moonlight 
are flashing ; 

Like silver tents pitched in the fields of 
Heaven; 
While standing in line, in their snows ever- 
lasting. 
Flash peaks, as my eyes into Heaven are 


ifted, ; 
Like milestones tbat lead to the City Eternal. 


Ofttime when the sun and the sea lay 
together, 

Red-welded as one, in their red bed of lovers, 

Embracing and blushing like loves newly 


wedded, 
I have trod on the trailing crape fringes of 
twilight 


And stood There and listened, and leaned with 
lips parted, 

. Tilllordly Peake wrapped them, as chill night 
blew over, 

In great cloaks of sable, like proud, somber 


Spaniards, 

And stoked from my sight down the dark 
corridors, ; 

And in the deep stillness—so still, 80 pro- 
foundly— : 

I surely have heard their strong footfalls re- 


treating. 


When the red-curtained West has been red 

as with weeping, 

Low over the couch where the prone day lay 
dying, : 

I have stood with brow lifted, confronting the 
mountains 

That held their white faces of snow in the 
heavens, 

And said, “It is theirs to array them 80 
purely, 

Because of their nearness to the temple 
eternal”? ; 

And child-like have said, ‘‘ They are fair rest- 





ing-places 


For the dear weary dead on their way up to 
Heaven.” 


But my soul is not with you to-night, 

mighty mountains; 

It is held to the levels of carth by an angel 

Far more than a star, earth-fallen or unfallen, 

Yet fierce in her follies and headstrong and 
stronger . 

Than streams of the sea running in with the 
billows. 


Very well. Let him woo, let him thrust 
his white whiskers : 

And lips pale and purple with death in be- 
tween us; 

Let her wed, as she wills, for the gold of the 
graybeard, ; 

And to ive in my hand his 
doubloons: : 

I will set my face for you, O mountains, my 
brothers, 

For I yet have my honor, my conscience, and 
freedom, 

My fleet-footed mustang and pistols rich- 
silvered ; 

I will turn as the earth turns her back on the 


league-lands and 








Tae 
Wet Ue 


is 





sun. 

But return to the light of her eyes never 
more 

While red noons have a night and white seas 
have a shore. 


Ina, approaching, offers him her hand. 


Ina. 
I have come, dear Don Carlos, to say you 
farewell. 
Ishall wed with Don Castro at dawn of to- 
morrow, 


And be all his own—firm, honest, and faithful. 

I have promised this thing; that I will keep 
my promise 

You who do know me care never to question. 

I have mastered myself to say this thing to 





you 

As a hunter would master an hungered 
grizzly. 

Hear me: be strong, then, and say me fare- 
well 


ell. 

The world is his own who will brave its bleak 
hours. , 

Dare, then, to confront the cold days in their 
column ; 

As they march down upon you, stand, hew 
them to pieces, 

One after one, as you would a fierce foeman, 

Till not one abideth between two true 
bosoms. 





Here, standing here, in the vines by the 
twilight, | 
While the fair moon was resting her face pure 
and pallid | 
On the broad breast of Heaven as one that is 


weary, 
And her yellow hair trailed bridal veils down 
upon us, 
And the merry stars played hide-and-seek in 
the heaven, 
And danced there, and dangled like to golden 
threads tangled, 
He said to me this: ‘‘Iam old and am heir- 
less, 
And should I die so, by Mejico’s statutes 
My gold and my broad reach of lands do go 
forfeit . 
To the state, in despite of my will or my 
wishes; 
But you, my true wife, would be left my fair 
widow, 
A queen in your wealth to enrich a young 
lover.” 








HOW VOTES ARE STOLEN. 


[From R. B, Roosevett’s Speech at the Reform 
Meeting, at Cooper Hail.j 

Wuat I am about to tell you I hardly 
expect you to believe; yet I will give you 
every point of time and circumstance. I 
will furnish you with every detail and all 
the minutize of the mode of operations ; 
and, large as is this meeting, were I to call 
my witnesses together, I could fill this 
building as full as it is now. I know 
whereof I speak; and in exposing these 
shameless iniquitics, rather in defense of 
Democracy than in arraignment of it, I 
really extenuate and set down naught in 
malice. By a combination of certain 
Democratic and Republican officeholders 
in this city the votes of the people no 
longer express their will. They are falsi- 
fied in three differeat ways, so that, no 
matter how honest the mass of voters 





micht be, the corrupt Ring would appa- 
rently be retained in power. To effect 
this,three forces are brought into play. 
There is the use of repeaters at the polls, 
the manipulation of ballots as they are de- 
posited, and the false counting of them in 
making up the canvass. Precisely how 
these schemes are managed I will explain 
to you. 

Heretofore there has been a registry of 
all legal voters in this city. I can only 
speak of the past. I cannot tell what 
Tammany will do hereafter; and,now 
that the registry law has been repealed, 
we may be sure that matters will not be 
improved. There were three registers to 
supervise these lists, three inspectors to 
receive the votes, and three canvassers to 
count them. One of each of these boards 
was a Republican, and could stop all 
frauds, if he pleased; but, as the parties to 
be defeated were only those Democrats 
who were opposed to Tammany, he shut 
his eyes with resolute determination. To 
begin with, gangs of repeaters were or- 
ganized, whose first duty was to have 
their names recorded in as many districts 
as possible, usually from a dozen to fifty; 
and it was curious with what childlike 
innocence the Republican register would 
receive the names of 100 men who as- 
sumed to reside at the private dwelling of 
some leading Tammany politican, or who 

retended to camp out on some vacant lot. 

the repeaters were enrolled, and I have 
had lists of them offered to me for sale at 
so mucha vote when Tammany did not 
need them. 

On election day these men went to the 
polls in gangs, with their captains, and 
marched from district to district like com- 
panies of soldiers. If one of them were 
challenged, the result depended upon the 
locality. In a disreputable neighborhood 
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simple, inexpensive, and-effective. When 
one of you good, innocent Republicans, 
we will suppose, is going to the polls to 
vote the wrong ticket or support the 
wrong man, as you are so fond of doing, 
your unwise inteations are quietly frus- 
trated. The inspector holds in his hand 
the ballot you ought to deposit, and 
when he receives yours quietly substitutes 
one for the other, and drops yours on the 
floor before he puts his in the box. This 
is a simple sleight-of-hand trick, easily 
learned and readily applied. If, however, 
you are suspicious, and watch the official, 
or if the latter is awkward and inexperi- 
enced, a man near by pushes against you 
or the policeman seizes you and accuses 
you of having voted before. Of course, 
ample apologies are immediately tendered 
for the rudeness, the inspectors are indig- 
nant that so respectable a gentleman 
should be insulted, they abuse the rough 
or the policeman, you are shown out with 
great respect; but your ballot went down 
on the floor, and the substitute got into 
the box. Repeating is expensive, false 
counting is troublesome, our Tammany 
men are not experts at arithmetic, and 
figures are often troublesome, as our 
amiable comptroller will admit at this 
moment; but “ Ringing” ballots isa com- 
plete success. It is only necessary to buy 
a Republican inspector, and a small place 
ora few hundred dollars will usually do 
that. 

The third plan is false counting. This 
is done generally by transferring the figures 
bodily. For instance, if Jones, the Tam- 
many candidate, gets 100 votes, and Smith, 
the opposition candidate, receives 200, the 
200 of Smith are transferred to Jones, 
who gives his 100 to Smith. This is an 
exquisitely simple process ; but in practice 
it is said to work badly, and great com- 
plaint is made of it by those who have 
tried it. In the first place, the candidates 
are often too nearly equal to give Tam- 
many its just preponderance, or to over- 
come some persistent opposition in a dis- 
trict where this plan cannot be worked, 
for it is found utterly impracticable in 
some districts. Its defects can sometimes 
be cured by a false count. That is to say, the 
votes are counted bytens—one canvasser 
taking them up and counting ten, when he 
calls ‘tally,’ and slips a piece of elastic 
around the bundle. Of course, he has only 
to take five votes instead of ten, and call 
“tally,” to augment greatly the chance of 
his favorite. In one instance this was 
doneso enthusiastically that the Tammany 
candidate had _ received fifty “ tallies,” or 
500 votes, and had a large quantity yet 
uncounted, when the poll-clerk felt it ad- 
visable to inform the canvassers that there 
were only 450 names on the registry, 





LONG BRANCH. 


(From “ The Nation."’} 

If one wants to know in what lies the 
ability by which the political class in New 
York raise themselves above the rank of 
common thieves and pimps, and makes 
their protracted existence possible even in 
a community of the lowest morals, he 
cannot consider himself well-informed on 
that point without going down on one of 





the challenger was knocked into thegutter, 
and probably locked up by the police for 
disturbing the polls. * a district where 
this would not answer the accused was 
taken before the police magistrate, who 
sat all day to hear just such cases, and 
who let him out on bail, the necessary 
bail being also on hand for the purpose, 
and the repeater was usually back at the 
olls and hard at work before the chal- 
enger, and no one ever heard of such a 
case being brought to trial afterward. 

In another way were these repeaters 
used. Many people, especially wealthy 





Republicans, do not vote, It is the duty 
of every man to vote. This is one of the 
obligations he assumes in demanding lib- 
erty; and, rather than have the duty ne- 
glected, Tammany sees that it is per- 
formed. Toward the latter part of the 
day it will be found that certain persons 
who are registered have not voted, and it 
then belongs to the polling officers to copy 
such names on slips and pass them to the 
proper parties outside; and.it would 
horrify if not amuse some of our wealth 
millionaires to see what ragged-clothed, 
bloated-faced, and disreputable individuals 
represented them at the polls, and per- 
formed for them a public duty which they 
had neglected. Thisis repeating. I have 
given you but a hurried sketch of it; the 
votes polled by it count up tens of thou- 
a. But, successful as tose it had its 
efects. The repeaters began to imagine 
they were their own masters ; they thouzht 
they held the power, because they wn 
the instruments of power. To use a politi- 


the boats which now connect Long Branch 
with the city. He will there sce that 
theirclaim on the forbearance of society 
lies in their remarkable skill in transport- 
ation. The company which owns the 
boats is a concern absolutely without 
credit. Few persons would take one of 
its shares asa gift, much less Jet it have 
goods on credit. We believe the precau- 
tions taken by those who deal with it to 
secure payment before delivery are re- 
markable illustrations of human foresight 
and ingenuity. The president is the most 
notorious and lewdest swindler of a lewd 
and swindling age. But heclearly knows 
what travelers need. How he cameto 
know it would be hard tosay. Itis not 
the result of experience, for his own 
wants in his early days were few and 
simple. Nevertheless, he starts punc- 
tually; his waiters are clean, well-dressed, 
attentive; his fare is good and cheap; 
and he given up to the dinin 

the most commodious room on board, 
where one can sit at table as one goes down 
the bay and look out on shore and sea, and 
feel the fresh breezes blow, and enjoy the 
swift rush of the boat through the water. 
The boat is roomy and_ well-ordered 
throughout. One has to walk with averted 
eyes past the capacious barber’s shop to 
prevent a = colored man dashing out 
and whisking him with a broom from 
head to foot. More wonderful than all, in 
the train between Sandy Hook and Long 
Branch, nobody ever wants a seat. We 
have inquired in vain for an instance. Let 





cal term, they undertook to 

themselves. Stil repeating, whee boot er 
its place, is not disapproved by our Ring 
rulers, 

The manjpulation of the ballots— 
**Rin ing” the ballots, as it is appropriately 
called—is a very beautiful operation, and 
it is said by those who have tried it to be 
perfect. Itis now the favorite plan: it is 


the crowd be never so great—and it is 
sometimes very great—there are empty 
places. This is a strange story to tell to 
the American traveler ; but it is true. 

hen the Young American, fresh from 
his pious country home, sits down on the 
boat and watches the crowd, he finds him- 
self in the presence of some strange phe- 
nomena. For instance, he has probably 
come up to New York with the notion 


that not only was gambling sinful and dis- 
reputable, but that the keeping of a 
gambling-house was 4 criminal and in- 
famous mode of getting a living ; and he 
probably supposes that gambling-house 
keepers avoid observation, and only take 
the air under cover of night. Let him 
take his place by the gangway of the 
‘Pilgrim Father,” however, any after- 


noon he pleases in summer, and he 
will see a  jolly-looking, bright-eyed 
man, with the early corpulence and 


the pasty complexion that come of late 
hours and want of exercise, but with a 
sensual jaw and fat white hands, glitter- 
ing with diamonds, saunter on board, in 
the full light of the afternoon sun, ob- 
served of all and courting observation. 
The crowd falls back respectfully before 
him as he enters the ship; dozens of 
voices hail him “ Jack” from various parts 
ofthe deck and bid him welcome; and 
dozens of well-dressed passengers rush up 
to talk to him, the younger ones cvidently 
gratified by a nod from him. He 
is clearly a great man, and he is clearly, 


if we may use a vulgar illustra- 
tion, on his own dungbill. The 


waiters are all bows and smiles; as he 
lounges toward the office, the “ captain” 
obsequiously and eagerly opens the door 
to let him fling in his stylish bag. When 
he seats himself in a cool place a noisy 
circle gathers round him; and he every 
minute has to answer questions, decide 
controversies, or give his confirmation to 
agood joke or story before the real laughing 
over it—and such laughing—can begin. 
After he has composed himself, he orders 
champagne; and itflows bottleafter bottle, 
with the addition of a small piece of lemon 
in each — amixture which to us was 
new, and which we—perhaps wrongly— 
ascribed to an attempt on the part of New 
York politicians to preserve in the con- 
viviality of the New World some trace or 
tradition or reminiscence of the common 
domestic whisky-punch from which the 
Trish ancestors of a great many of them 
had drawn strength to support “six hun- 
dred yearsof wrong.” The Young Ameri- 
can from the pious home will probably be 
surprised to hear that Jack, who sits 
there in his velvet coat, with his gorgeous 
shirt-front studded with diamonds, with 
diamonds in his wristbands, with one of 
his flabby legs crossed over the other, and 
elevating into view a tiny, tight patent- 
leather boot, is the keeper of a notorious 
gambling-house, well known to the 
police; that his political influence is 
enormous; that that easy, indifferent, 
self-assured manner of his comes from the 
same sense of superiority to thelaw which, 
in fact, gave it to the Montmorencis and 
Howards two centuries ago; that, in short, 
he is one of the aristocrats of our new civ- 
ilization; that the group which surrounds 
him is largely made up of the men to 
whom the New York churchmembers 
commit every year the collection and out- 
lay of their taxes, the education of their 
children, the care of their prisoners and 
of their sick and poor, and the administra- 
tion of their justiceto high and low. That 
Jack should not think meanly of himself 
our pious youth will the better understand 
when we tell him that in the group there 
under his eyes, quaffing the champagne, 
we see Republican politicians, hot for the 
rights of man, and who, though in this 
part of their life they are cheek-by-jowl 
with Jack, the New York gambler, in 
another part of it, a twelvemonth hence, 
will be found hobnobbing with Sumner 
and Phillips, or taking a whiff of humani- 
tarian theology in the Boston Music Hall; 
that in Jack’s house in the winter season 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York may almost every night be 
found; and that it is only a few months 





since his jovial name appeared attached to 
a birthday congratulation, addressed to the 
lewd president of the company, side by 


side with that of a prominent member of 
a prominent Congregational church. If 
our youth will come down with us to 


Long Branch, too, he will find that, 
next to the president 
pany, Jack is the leading local magnate, 
amusements, whom all persons interested 
in the growth of the place love and honor. 


place in influence and distinction. 
team of six horses and his gorgeous coach, 
filled with frail beauties, carefully selected, 
are, perhaps, the most prominent objects 
on the promenade onfine afternoons. To 
the outside world he is a Jeremy Diddler 
of luxurious habits; but to the Long 
Branch world, and, aboveall, to the local 
valetaille—the great army of cooks, waiters, 
coachmen, expressmen, brakemen, cham- 
bermaids—he is “‘ Colonel Fisk,” a gentle- 
man of “fine talents and dignified man- 
ners,” who spends his money like a prince. 
We have wondered, on seeing the country 
people who came | on the excursion, 
crowding into the hotel, their children 
clinging to their hands, to get a peep into 
the great man’s suite of apartments, or col- 
lected in groups to stare at him on fine 


afternoons, as he saunters along the shore, 





leading a lady of the half-world by the 


of the com- 


the patron of local improvements and local 


President Fisk, however, holds the = 
is 








hand, what sort of notion the young peo- 
ple would carry back to the farmhouses of 
the great problem of success in life and of 
the ends of striving in this busy American 
world. 

It is, after all, however, the selection of 
Long Branch as a summer retreat by Presi- 
dent Grant, and not its selection by the 
city gamblers and politicians, which has 
of late given it most of its fame in the 
rest of the Union; but it must be said for 
him that he contributes nothing to the 
brilliancy of its seasons. The plateau on 
which his cottage stands is cut off by a 
creek or inlet from that on which the 
hotels stand and the visitors swarm ; and, 
if the Outs would let the Ins alone, his 
summer would be as quict and his breezes 
as pure as any weary man could desire. 
The lesson of the great gold panic of two 
years ago has apparently not been lost on 
him, for the hizh dignitaries of the Narra- 
gansctt 8. S. Co., we suspect, enjoy little 
of bis company, and have few opportun- 
ities of giving him advice as to the best 
manner of “ tiding the country over” the 
hard times. But Black Care sits behind 
him in his light wagon, nevertheless ; for 
he seldom closes his avenue gate without 
secing half-a-dozen officeseekers’ hacks 
hitched to some portion of his premises, 
and half-a-dozen gentlemen waiting on 
his piazza, to let him know what disposi- 
tion should be madeof that Hoboken 
tidewaitership or Oshkosh post-office, if he 
means to save the country and the party 
from going to the dogs. 





APRENTICE HAND IN GEORGIA. 





From“ The American Missionary."} 

Tue colored Baptist church in Augusta 
was crowded to suffocation ; and, although 
it was late in October, the evening was 
ovpressively warm. ‘‘ Theschool in Trin- 





ity church will be kept by Mrs. Mary al 
“Trinity church!” Shade of the bishops! | 
how august was the sound. I wonder if | 
General Grant received the oath of ad- 
ministration with the awe and sense of re- 
sponsibility which this assignment to 
Trinity School, read out in meeting, in- 
spired in me. 

Stand for a little in the shoes of a novice 
on the first school-day, and face the sea of 
dusky countenances, each to unaccus- 
tomed eyes the fac-simile of all the rest. 
You have the Northern zeal for souls, and 
minds not unmingled with the Northern 
shrinking, which could scarce touch Topsy 
“with a pair of tongs.” An_ experi- 





enced worker has prepared your 
mind for ail obstacles, probable 
and improbable; you fecl yourself 


read by a hundred sharp eyes, while 
the faces before you appear inscrutable. 
The babble of yoices speak an unknown 
tongue, and to all your inquiries comes 
the disheartening response: “Dun 
know.” You feel that you have nothing 
in common with your pupils—no starting- 

oint. 
. Parents come, bringing their children 
and impressing the Southern idea of goy- 
ernment. “I want yer ter be mighty 
tight on ’em.” “Strap ’em well, an’ send 
me word, an’ I’ll whip ’em too.” One 
father presents his children with the ad- 
monition: “I want yer ter be very pertik- 
eler,an’ nuss’em up close. The boy loves 
study as he loves to eat; yer won’t find no 
defaleationin him. But the girlis thick- 
headed, an’ I want yer ter whip her well.” 

But Ireturn to Trinity School. How 
the roll-list swelled! “I have eighty— 
ninety—one hundred,” were the reports 
brought home from day today. “Shall I 
take more?” “Is yourchurch full?” our 
superintendent would respond. And so 
the rollincreased until it embraced one 





We had a blackboard exercise correct- 
ing their Southern dialect, which my pu- 
pils enjoyed highly, ‘‘The tail of your 
frock isdraggled,” they say. ‘‘ The frosses 
have driven the birds from their nesses in 
the trees.” ‘“ You alls think we alls haint 
no sense.” ‘The rebs have no use for the 
Yankees.” ‘‘ My father is done dead,” a 
pupil told me, And,in ambition to use 
long words, they fall into endless errors. 
We were invited to the ‘‘constitution” 
and “ desecration” of a new church build- 
ing. 

‘ihe task of enrolling was by no means 
light, One gave her age as ‘‘100 years” ; 
and, when reproved, said: “ Any way, I 
*spect I’se four.” Thenext reported his as 
“three months.” Another gave six names 
in succession before the true one; and an 
infant, who appeared and disappeared 
most mysteriously,said on successive days 
that hers was Molly, Mary, Ann, Katy, 
each time admitting she had another, but 
had “done forgot it.” Gordiana Millidge, 
out of respect or stupidity, answered for 
months to the name of ‘‘ Millidgeman ”— 
the very natural rendering of her response, 
“Gordiana Millidge, Ma’m”; and little 
Ben_ blossomed, on inquiring into Me- 
shech Abednego. Preston 8. Brooks, I 
turned away; but Washineton, Bunyan, 
Jeff. Davis, and Abraham Lincoln played 
and studied together most amicably. I 
confess it was not without a tinge of re- 
gret that I let big Jeff. take his place 
above little Abe once, in the spelling class, 
albeit he had earned the same. 

My pupils’ homes were in such classic 
localities as Pig-tail alley and Shake Rag 
street—many of them wretched hovels, 
harboring four and five families each, Of 
these some were bound together by no 
ties of kindred, or by ties of the slenderest 
sort. Here a motherly young woman in- 
cidentally discloses the fact that two of 
her little brood are adopted. One is an 
“orphan child,’ her “mor” having de- 
serted her, and her “ por” was married last 
night at the Baptist church. We smile; 
yet how could orphanage be more com- 
plete? 

Would you like to know the market 
value of real estate in Dixie? Let us call 
at a cabin which we pass daily in going to 
and from school, the foundation of which 
is an old army-wagon, while the top is 
sheet-iron or tin. How do so many find 
room within? But as we approach it is 
gone. The mother has “done quit,” sold 
out, and moved into the cellar of a neigh- 
boring church, where her numerous chil- 
dren must lead an amphibious life. The 
price paid for this homestead was seventy- 
five cents, 





THE INFINITE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
(By Tuomas Hitt, DD. in fhe “ Religious Maga- 


AN induction from the finite order of 
the universe may also lawfully lead toa 
recognition of the moral attributes of the 
Creator; that he is wise and just and be- 
nevolent; and we may lawfully yield to 
the logical instinct which declares these 
attributes as infinite as the Being in whom 
they dwell. From these attributes we 
may alsv justly argue; but we must beware 
of arguing from their mfnity. That the 
justice and wisdom and loving kindness 
of the Lord are akin to those qualities in 
man is implied in our applying these titles 
tothem, and on this likeness of man to 
his Creator is built the possibility of relig- 
ion in any Christian sense. The Calvinist, 
however, argues from the infinity of God’s 
justice that the punishment of every 
human sin must be infinite and eternal 
torment; while, from the infinity of his 
benevolence, the Universalist argues that 
the effects of sin must be transient, and 





hundred and eighty-eight names. 

The discipline of a “prentice hand” 

| Over SO many could not be very excellent; 
| and yet the Lord enabled us to preserve a 
| tolerable degree of order. For scholarship 
| it was, of course, due to their invincible 
thirst after knowledge that my pupils pro- 
gressed in learning. One bright-eyed 
rogue, who seemed never to study nor yet 
to fail in recitation, utterly callous to all 
common methods of punishment, lifted up 
his voice and wept vociferously when sent 
home before he had “donerecited.” Boys 
and girls would sit shaking with chills in 
that cold, dreary, barnlike church rather 
than go home to comfortable fires, and 
thereby lose their lessons. Government 
was more readily maintained because of 
the docility of the slave nature. 
_ School, missionary visiting, and receiv- 
ing colored callers occupied our waking 
hours, so that our labors, intermitted only 
during sleep, were very exhausting. Con- 
tact with vice, ignorance, and squalor 
made int son the nerves. Yet 
the reward of love and gratitude unbound- 
ed rendered the work delightful. Think 
of pupils who consider it an honor to run 
two and three miles with a teacher's rub- 
bers and umbrella, or to walk that distance 
in the hot sun to carry home the teacher’s 
flowers (sometimes amounting to a peck). 
One seized a school satchel, saying: ‘“‘ Oh! 
Missis, I'll tote yer plunder.” 





that all souls are destined for eternal and 
infinite happiness. It seems to me that 
both inferences are illogical; they are 
avowedly drawn from infinity in the 
premises, and can neither of them be trust- 
worthy. The infinite justice and infinite 
mercy of the Deity are a stable ground of 
trust and confidence, of settled 1 hope, of 
reverent fear; but they cannot, without 
self-contradiction, be made to defend doc- 
trines which paralyze the soul with horror, 
or doctrines which remove the sense of 
guilt and the fear of retribution. 

A prevalent modern error denies these 
attributes to the Deity, on the ground that 
assigning any attribute of human person- 
ality to the Deity is making him finite. 
Various shades of this opinion are extant, 
varying according to the general theolog- 
ical views of the speaker, from Mansel’s 
orthodoxy to Spencers heterodoxy. 
The extreme view is found with Herbert 
Spencer, who insists that our only concep- 
tion of Deity is, the unknowable cause of 
the knowable. He acknowledges the 
validity of the induction by which we 
arrive at the existence of one ultimate 
cause of all phenomena; but then insists 
that we can learn nothing further con- 
cerning this first cause than its existence. 
We cannot, he says, predicate it of any 
attribute whatever, since such predication 
instantly makes the Infinite finite. 











Spencer thus acknowledges the funda- 


ing—namely, that we can arrive by induc- 
tion at a true knowledge of the Infinite, and 
that we cannot safely introduce the Infinite 
into any premises of an argument; that 
is, that we can argue to the Infinite, but 
not safely from the Infinite. But he in- 
stantly violates both principles, in the very 
discussion in which he announces them, 
as well as in many other parts of his 
writings. And, to make his inconsistency 
greater, he implicitly confesses points in 
according with these principles which 
he explicitly denies in violation of them. 
He arrives by induction at the existence 
of an Eternal, Almighty First Cause. That 
is, he assigns the phenomena of the uni- 
verse to a cause, and assigns to that cause 
Being, Casual Energy, or Power omnipo- 
tent, Eternity, Manifestation, or Presence 
in the universe. Yet, because this Being 
is omnipotent and eternal, Spencer de- 
clares it utterly unknowable—a fallacious 
inference from the infinite. The same se- 
ries of phenomena which leads him to 
recognize the existence of a First Cause 
has led him, in that recognition, to confess 
the Being, Omnipotence, and Eternity of 
God; so that, on his own statement, he 
has not found a Being unknown and un- 
knowable, but so far known that we may 
speak of the First Cause as the Eternal, 
the Self-existent, the Almighty. Now 
this same series of phenomena may as 
justly lead us, by its order and beneficent 
working, to add to these titles those of the 
All-wise, the All-good. Every cause is 
known in its effects; and the cause is, toa 
certain extent, known as soon as the ef- 
fects are known, We may not from the 
effects know all that we wish to know con- 
cerning the cause, else there were no art of 
induction and no progress in the sciences; 
but we do know something concerning the 
cause the moment that we recognize the 
effects, The order of the universe is in- 
telligible and beneficent; and we are 
hence led to the induction that its cause 18 
intelligent and benevolent. And, although 
Herbert Spencer explicitly denies that we 
are authorizedto make this induction, he 
yet implicitly confesses that we may, by 
the earnestness with which he expresses 
his faith that ‘‘ there is no vice in the con- 
stitution of things”; that all evolution is 
from good to better; and that the future 
destiny of our race is certainly to be glori- 
ous. 








A DUTCHMAN'S SPEECH AT A 
TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


[rom the“ American Educational Monthly."} 


Str EpwarpD TemPLerow, with whom 
Steven Von Brammelendam was staying 
for a couple of days, was chairman of the 
“Society for Training School Teachers.” 
Of course, he invited him to attend the 
meeting of the society. As Steven took a 
lively interest in everything connected 
with schools, the invitation was very wel- 
come tohim. Heeven promised to give 
an address; and, to be able to do so, kept 
his room all day to write his speech. At 
half-past seven Sir Edward came to tell 
him that the gig was at the door. Steven 
had never heard the word “ gig” before ; 
but he guessed it must bea conveyance. 
He gota place by Sir Edward’s side, on 
the platform ; and after some business was 
gone through ‘‘the friend from Holland” 
was summoned to address the meeting. 

“Dear friends,” he said, ‘‘ when I rode 
through the streets in the wig of your 
chairman—” 

Poor Steven! he could not proceed. 
An uproarious burst of laughter drowned 
his voice. He took it with the best possi- 
ble humor, though, and patiently waited 
till the people, both on and around the 

latform, had recovered. Meanwhile Sir 
award, amid much chuckling, explained 
to him, in a whispered tone, the cause of 
this unexpected but amusing disturbance ; 
and when the noise had subsided Steven 
thus proceeded : 

“When I rode through the streets of 
your giant-like town [applause], and when 
Isaw the many churches which heave 
their towers up-stairs [laughter], I thought 
the English are a very churchical people 
[great laughter]. I therefore wonder not 
that you also are an educational people, 
for religion is the mother of education, 
and where there are many churches there 
we may expect that there are also many 
schools,” 

Here Steven could annex his written 
speech, which he then read as follows: 

“But schools are not the unique thing 
which is necessary fora good education. 
The great requisite is to have understand- 
ing schoolmasters, who are not principle- 
less, as many, alas! are, but who go out 
from the true beginning. A good school 
building with a bad schoolmaster is equal 
to a fine coach with a drunken coachman 
[laughter]. Some schoolmasters give the 
children too little. They neglect them, as 
if our children were but monkeys, walking 
on their behind legs [uproarious laughter]. 
No, our children are not monkeys; but 











such schoolmasters are donkeys. Others 
give to the children too much. They en- 


mental principles for which I am contend- 


deavor to make professors of them. They 
endeavor to replenish their little heads 
with the inkeepings of the whole universe. 
They will make famous astronomers of 
them, and climb up with them up-stairs, 
far beyond sun and moon, and still abover 
[loud laughter]. Or they will make 
learned geologists of them, and valley 
with them down-stairs, into the bowels of 
the earth, or still belower. But this is 
perverted [laughter]. When we commu- 





nicate knowledge to men, we must be 
prudent,as we arein giving them natural 
food. We give roast beef and entries 
to great people; but we feed our babies 
with poultice [uproarious laughter]. Just 
so we must make our teaching stuff for 
children so Jow that it falls under their 
childish comprehension. Schoolmasters 
must not stand among the little fellows 
like Goliath among the Philistines. They 
must know how, as it were, to squat down 
by their side, and thus teach them as if 
they were their ancienter brothers 
[laughter]. Teachers who refuse thus to 
humble themselves bercave the children 
of great before-parts [renewed laughter]. 
It exhilarates me to learn that your 
society fosters the same feelings as 1 do 
with relation to this weighty object. I 
hope that you will find many low young 
men who stick out by humility as well as 
by ability. I hope that your schools will 
more and more be illustrious spectacles 
for the eye of the nation, spectacles of or- 
der, of discipline, and solid instruc ion, 
and of many other useful propricties and 
predicaments. Ihope that your schools 
will more and more be the wet nurses of 
ereat men; so that whole Europe, looking 
at the English people, shall be pulled up 
in stupefaction at the bigness of this na- 
tion.” [Great applause. ] 

Here Steven Van Brammelendam sat 
down amid deafening anplanse. 











THE RELIGION OF THE COM- 
ING RACE. 


Tne following passage from the little 
volume, ‘‘ The Coming Race,” that has so 
much attracted and piqued literary curi- 
osity of late, will, perhaps, suggest some 
religious ideas which the existing race 
might be benefited by adopting: 


“This people have a religion ; and, what- 
ever may be said against it, at least, it has 
these strange peculiarities: firstly, that 
they all believe in the creed they profess; 
secondly, that they all practice the pre- 
cepts which the creel inculcates. They 
unite in the worship of the one divine 
Creator and Sustainer of the univers». 
They believe that itis one ofthe properties 
of the all-permeating agency of vril to 
transmit to the well-spring of life and in- 
telligence every thought that a living 
creature can conceive; and, though they 
do not contend that the idea of a Deity is 
innate, yet they say that the An (man) is 
the only creature, so far as their obser- 
vation of Nature extends, to whom the 
capacity of conceiving that idea, with all the 
trains of thought which open out from it, 
is vouchsafed. They hold that this capac- 
ity isa privilege that cannot have been 
given in vain; and hence that prayer and 
thanksgiving are acceptable to the Divine 
Creator, and necessary to the complete 
development of the human creature. They 
offer their devotions both in private and 
public. Not being considered one of their 
species, I was not admitted into the build- 
ing or temple in which the public worship 
is rendered; butI am informed that the 
service is exceedingly short, and unattend- 


= Dic. a Se 


vague notions of the doctrine of rewards 
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to each other, and several uni 

same work or games of play. They ect? 
nize their fellow-ants after months of m4 
sence. They build great edifices he ‘ 
them clean, close the doors in the evenin, 
and post sentries. They make roads ‘aa 
even tunnels under rivers. They coll : 
food for the community; and, when a 
object too large for entrance is brought “a 
the nest, they enlarge the door, and after. 
ward build it up again. They go out ‘ . 
battle in regular bands, and freely sacrifice 
their lives for the common weal. They 
| emigrate in accordance with a peecen, 
certed plan. They capture slaves, They 
keep aphides as milch cows. They mors 
the eggs of their aphides, as well as theix 
own eggs and cocoons, into warm parts of 
the nest, in order that they may be quick] % 
hatched; and endless similar facts eouly 
be given. On the whole, the difference in 
mental power between an ant and a 
coccus is immense; yet no one has ever 
dreamed of | sera them in distinct 
classes, much less in distinct kingdoms, 





LEARNING TO PRAY. 


BY MARY E. DODGE. 


(From “* Hearth and Home.") 


KNEELING, fair in the twilight 
A beautiful child was trying iogme ; 
His cheek on his mother’s knee,” 
His bare little feet half-hidden 
His smile still coming unbidden 
And his heart brimful of glee,” 


“T want to laugh. Is it naughty? gy 
O mamma! Pesbes such fan inde “ 
I hardly can say my prayers. = 
I don’t feel just like praying; 
I want to be out-doors playing, 
And run, all undressed, down-stairs, 


“*T can see the flowers in the garden-bed 
Shining so pretty and sweet and red: * 
And Sammy is swinging, I guess, 

Ob! every thing is so fine out there. 
I want to put it all in the prayer, ’ 
(Do you mean I can doit by ‘Yes 





by) 


“When I say, ‘Now I Jay me’—word for 
he — 

seems to me as if nobody heard. 

Would ‘Thank you, dear God,’ be right? 
Hie gave me my mammy, 7 
And papa, and Sammy— 

O mamma! you nodded I wight.” 


Clasping his hands and hiding his face, 
Unconsciously yearning for help and grace 
The little one now began. : 
His mother’s nod and sanction sweet 
Had led him close to the dear Lord's 


eet, 
And his words like musie ran: 


“Thank you for making this home so nice, 
The flowers, and folks, and mg two white 


mice. 
(I wish I could keep right on.) 
I thank you, too, for every day— 
Only I’m most too glad to pray. 
Dear God, Ithink Iam done. ~ 


“Now, mamma, rock me—just a minute— 
And sing the hymn with ‘darling’ in it. 
I wish I coudd say my prayers ! 
When | get big, I know I ean. 
Oh! won't it be nice to be a man, 
And stay all night down-stairs ! 


‘the mother, singing, clasped him tight, 
Kissing and cooing her fond ‘‘ Good-night” 
And treasured his every word. 
For well she knew that the artless joy 
And love of her precious, innocent boy 
Were a prayer that her Lord had heard.» 








—————— 
AN INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


| [From Tros. K. Beecusn’s, “* Our Seven Churches."i 


Because, then, an independent church 
| is, ng we have seen, a true coneregation, 
ready to take any shape that may be for 
| edification ;— 
| And because, in its feebleness and ne 
| Cessity, itmust nceds preach and practice 
universal toleration, and sometimes attain 
even unto charity ;— 
| And because, in its loneliness, it is driven 
‘into close company with the words of 
Jesus and away from the traditions of 
men ;— 
| And because, whenever the word 
} “church” occurs in the New Testament, 
| the well-informed reader sees “ congresa- 


| tion” shining through ;— 


And beeavse, like David, the light- 


,icoted and bold, the independent can 
i snateh a sling, and eall on God, and go 


| quickly to slay Goliath ;— 


And because a little church offers no 


and punishments, it is perhaps because | temptation to ecclesiasts and high-priests— 


they have no systems of rewaris and pun- 
ishments among themselves; for there are 
no crimes to punish, and their moral stand- 
ard is so even that no An among them 


in one virtue, another eynally excels in 
some other virtue; if one hashis prevalent 





its fury and fichts, if they come, are but 
as fire in a detached house ;-— 

And because an independent church 
asks for and needs no book of guidance 


is, upon the whole, considered more yir- |PYt the teachings of Christ and the 
| tuous than another. fone excels, perhaps, | 


apostles ;— 
And, finally, because an independent 
church may take without contradiction, 


fault or infirmity, so also another has his, | *24 profit by, whatever good is found in 


In fact,in their extraordinary mode of 
life, there are so few temptations to wrong 
that they are good (according to their 
agg of goodness) merely because they 
ive, 





CUTTING GLASS WITH SAND. 


A PROCESS of grinding and cutting glass, 
and of piercing glass and other hird sub- 
stances, has been brought into use by Mr. 
Tilehman, of Philadelphia. It consists in 
driving a jet of sand with great velocity, 
by air or steam, against the plate which 


| 





is to be ground or figured. Dwellers 
by the seashore know that the glass of 
their windows, in some places, 
its polish through the constant action of | 
drifting sands on the panes; and thissame | 


ventors’ pockets. The mole of operation, 
briefly described, appears to be as follows: 
“A stream of sind is “riven by a fan into 
a larze tube; the mouth of this tuhe is one 
inch wide and two feet long, and throngh 


plates of glass, and in from ten to fift 


surface as corresponds with the dimen- 
sions ofthe mouth of the tube. The plates 
of glass are moved by machinery, until the 
whole surface is deadened or ground; and 
a pattern may be produced at pleasure by 
covering the plate with tough paper, cut to 
any device, or with a coat of oil-paint. 
The covered portions will then remain 
transparent, while the other parts of 
the surface will be dead. Sometimes 
white glass, coated on one side with a thin 
film of red glass, is manufacture for orna- 
ment:l purposes; any pattern can in like 
manner be cut through the red glass by 
the sand-jet. If a pliteof glass is covered 
with lace, and then exposed to the jet, the 
pattern of the lace will a»pear, and by 
properly regulating the blast delicate fern- 
leaves may be uselas the covering, and 
the plate will present the effect of an en- 
graving of ferns. More examples might 
be enumerated ; but these will suffice to 
inditate that there are many ways in 
which, with tubes of different sizes. glass 
may be cut or ornamented by a jet of sand. 
There are also other applications in which 
it has been advantageously employed. 
The jet will cut granite or any other kind 
of stone with great facility, if driven by 
high-pressure steam. It is found in prac- 
tice that the rate of cutting is, in granite, 
1} cubic inchesa minute, marble 3, and 
soft brown sandstone 10 e@uhic inches; 
hence, grooves, mouldings, and reometrical 
patterns may be cut in stone at the pleas- 
ure of the artificer. 1t seems hardiy eredi- 
ble, but a jet of quartzsand, impelled by a 
steam-jet of 8300 pounds press tre, pierced 
an inch-and-a-half hole through a slab of 
corundum 14 inches thick in 23 minutes. 
Between the hardness of corundum and of 
diamond there is but little difference. 
After this there seems nothing remarkable 
in the fact that a plate of glass covered with 
wire-gauze was pierced and converted into 
glass-sauze by the action of the jet. 
Moreover, it is found that the jet can be 
used for the dressing of the surface of 





ed with any pomp of ceremony. It isa 
doctrine with the Vril-ya that earnest 
devotion or complete abstraction from the 
actual) world cannot, with benefit to itself, 
be maintained long at a stretch by the 
human mind, especially in public; and 
that all attempts to doso either lead to 
fanaticism or to hypocrisy. When they 
pray in private, itis when they are alone 
or with their young children. 

“They say that in ancient times there 
was a great number of books written upon 
speculations as to the nature of the Deity, 
and upon the forms of belief or worship 
supposed to be most agreeable to him. 
But these were found to lead tosuch heated 
and angry disputations as not only to shake 
the _— of the community and divide 
families before the most united; but in the 
course of discussing the attributes of the 
Deity the existence of the Deity himself 
became argued away, or, what was worse, 
became invested with the passions and in- 
firmities of the human disputants. ‘ For,’ 
said my host, ‘since a finite being like an 
An cannot possibly define the infinite, so, 
when he endeavors to realize an idea of 
the Divinity, he only reduces the Divinity 
into an An like himself’ During the 
later ages, therefore, all theological specu- 
lations, though not forbidden, have been 
so discouraged as to have fallen utterly 
into disuse. 

“ The Vril-ya unite in a conviction of a 
future state, more felicitous and more per- 








fect than the present. If they have very 








stone. Some kinds of pranite cannot be 
dressed by the chisel without presenting 
what masons call a ‘stunned’ appear- 
ance. Thisis entirely avoided by using the 
jet. The inside of cast-iron hollow ware 
can be better cleaned and prepared for 
tinning by the sand-jet_ than by any other 
way; and the suggestion has been made 
that the Ezyptians smoothed and carved 
their blocks of porphyry and sunk their 
hieroglyphics by means of the sand which 
lay around them in such abundance.” 





MENTAL POWERS OF ANIMALS. 


A DIFFERENCE in degree, however great, 
does not justify us in placing man in a 
distinct kingdom, as will, perhaps, be best 
illustrated by comparing the mental pow- 
ers of two insects—namely, a coccus or 
scale insect and an ant, which undoubtedly 
belong to the same class. The difference 
is here greater, though of a somewhat 
different kind, than that between man and 
the highest mammal. The female coccus, 
whilst youn, attaches itself by its probos- 
cis to a plant; sucks the sap, but never 
moves again ; is fertilized, and lays eggs; 
and this is its whole history. On the other 
hand, to describe the habits and mental 
powers of a female ant would require, as 
Pierre Huber has shown, @ large volume. 
I may, however, briefly specify a few 
points. Ants communicate_information 
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any and all other churches; may prove all 
things and hold fast the good; may de- 
clare fellowship with all, and Christian 
love, without any sacrifice of consistency 
or principle; and may itself b come an 
epitome and illustration of all that is good 
in all the rest ;— 

Therefore, an Independent church. how- 
ever insignificant, seems to me extremely 
attractive— very pleasant liftle taber- 
nacle, in which two or three pilgrim saints 
boan! for the Holy Citv may meet and 
rest, and talk about the great temple, and 
the uncountel company of the redeemed 
who shall sine the new sone there. Their 
names are already written in Heaven. 

And as often as thev turn aside from 


| their pilgrim path on earth they seek and 
loses | find in their little tabernacles all that any 


church on earth can give. “ For where 


two or three are gathered together in my 


action, in a concentrated form,is now to | name,” said Jesus, “there am I in the 
serve the arts, and put money into in- | midst of them.” 





THE USE OF A LONG NOSE. 





Tne following good story is told of 


J een | Mozart at the time when he wos 2 pupil of 
seconds completely grinds as much of the | Haydn. Haydn had challeneo] Mozart to 


compose a piece of music which he conld 
not play at sight. Mozart accepted the 
banter, anda champagne supner w:s to 
be the forfeit. Everythine being arranced 
between the two composers, Mozart took 
his pen an a sheet of paper, and in five 
minutes dashed off a piece of music, and, 
much to the surprise of Hay In, handed it 
to him, saying: “ There is a piece of music 
which you cannot play, anlI ean; you 
are to give the first trial.” Hayén smiled 
contemptuously at the visionary presump- 
tion of his pupil, and, placing the notes bhe- 
fore him, struck the kevs of the instru- 
ment. Surprised atits simplicity, he dashed 
away till he reached the middle of the 
piece, when, stopping all at once, hogx- 
claimed: “How’s this, Mozart ? Tow’s this? 
Here my handsare stretched out to both 
ends of the piano, yet there is a middle 
key to be touched. Nobody can play such 
music—not even the composer himself.” 
Mozart smiled at the half-excited indig- 
nation and perplexity of the great master; 
and, taking the seat he had quitted, struck 
the instrument with such an sir of self- 
assurance that Haydn bean to think him 
self duped. Running along the simple 
passages, he came to that part which his 
teacher had pronounced impossible to be 
played. Mozart, it must be remarked, was 








favored, or at least endowed, with an ex 
tremely long nose. Reaching the difficult 
passage, he stretched both hands to the ex- 
treme long ends of the piano, and, leaning 
forward, bobbed his nose acainst the mid- 
dle key, which nobody could play. Haydn 
burst into an immad ~ate fit of laughter; 
and, after acknowledging he was beaten, 
he declared that Nature had endowed 
Mozart with a capacity for music which 
he had never discovered. 





THE FATHERS AND CHIGNONS. 


“ THERE is nothing new under the sun.” 
Who could have supposed, however, that 
it would be our privilege, in this Nine 
teenth Century, to give a veritable extract 
from one of the Ante-Nicene Fathers im 
condemnation of one of the monstrous 
fashions of our own dav, aptly entitling 
it, “Tertulian on the Chignon?” Yet 
these are the very words of the great 
Apologist, after taking the women oF on 
time to task for the blonde dye wit 
which they dresse1 their hair: “Why a 
no rest allowed to your hair, which mus 
be now bound, now loosed, now culll- 
vated, now thinned out? Some are anx- 
ious to force their hair into curls ; some be 
let it hang loose and flying, not with £00 
simplicity; besides which you affix : 
know not what enormities of subtle a 
textile perukes—now after the manncr © 
a helmet of undressed hide, as it were ® 
sheath for the crown; now a mass (rew? 
backward toward the neck. The wore” 
is that there is no open contending 
against the Lord’s precepts! It has —_ 
pronounced that no one can add to)! 
own stature. You, however, d ad! t 

our weight some kind of rolls, or shiel 7 
Losses, to be piled upon your necks! : 
you feel no shame at the erormity of ha 
gear, I feel some at the pollution, =e 
you are fittting ona holy and Co 
head the slough of some one else’s hea 74 
unclean perchance, guilty perchance, ee 
destined to hell. Nay, rather banish qu! 
away from your ‘free’ head this slavery 








of ornamentation.” i 
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The Independent 
THE VALE OF OTTER. 


BY W. C. WILKINSON. 


Own frolic leap from the farewell caress 
Of mountains joying in so fair a chikd, 
And Otter, ’scaped through woody wilder- 
ness, 
Lapses into a love-lorn valley mild 
Of swaying vines, and river willows wild, 
And many a bloomy grass, and many a tlower, 
By whose swect kiss the dallying wave be_ 
guiled 
Still in the rathe, the late, the middle hour 
Lingers through all his banks a bright con- 
tinuous bower. 


The river cherry, on the swimming brink, 
Sends down bis bibulous root to seek the 
wave; 
With fellow thirst the willows, drooping, 
drink 
Through darkling 
sunny brave, 
Aud all between the long grecn grasse8 
lave, 
Lapping the current’s coolness; here and 
tLere 
The miner musk-rat winds his gallery-cave, 
And wantons in the water; everywhere 
Whatever thrives in moist battcns on ban- 
quet fare. 


roots and branches 


fo flush and full the convex river runs, 
And seamless green the endless meadow 
weaves ; 
Ever, on either side, the valley shuns, 
With flexile sweep, some wooded bastion’s 
eaves 
Flung from the fortress mountains; and all 
leaves 
Of trees that love the water-brink emboss, 
As with boon Nature's never-guroered 
sheaves, 
The level valley with their mounded gloss, 
Along the linked curves of Otter's living 
fosse. 


The banks are brim with water hazel brown 
The vale is brim with meadow living green, 
Through fluent grass the river wanders 
down, 
And grass and river make one liquid scene. 
Itscems blue Leman changed to emerald 
sheen, 
With waves of verdure capped with leafy 
spray, 
Where urgent Rhone has slacked his cur- 
rent keen, 
To heal the gentle wound, with long delay, 
By which through all that peace he elcaves 
his warrior way. 





HOMER BROUGHT HOME TO US. 
BY SAMUEL Osuoon, D.D. 


Tue scholars are having their say quite 
unanimously as to the correctness and 
elezance of Mr. Bryant's translation of 
Homer, and just now his version of the 
“Odyssey” is up for criticism ; but there 
are many people who are not professional 
scholars, and not particularly interested in 
scholastic discussions, for whose intcrests 
something should be said. We propose 
to bear them in mind in this article, and 
speak of Homer in a very common-sense 
way and from our American point of 
view. 

Tt seems to us that Mr. Bryant’s terse, 
strong, pure diction has brought the poet 
home to us as never before; and that, 
*part from the classical and antiquarian 
Merits of the “ Odyssey,” it is presented 
— - a vivid and charming story of our 

"h Auman life—indeed, in many respects 
oma traits of our own peculiar American 

©. The hero, Ulysses, himself, is in some 
— &@ very good American, quite a 

ankee of the better sort—sbrewd, brave» 
genious, domestic, with a keen eye to 
both worlds, determined to lose no fair 
chance of mending his fortunes or of 
Propitiating the heavenly powers. With 
im, ag With the notable Puritan Yankee, 
religion takes the form of theosophic wis- 
M, and the blue-eyed Minerva has more 
€ temper of the Puritan’s queenly 
theology than of the Roman Catholic’s 
irgin Queen of Heaven. This Minerva, 
Moreover, was born, like the Puritan 
livinity, from the heart of the King of 
Heaven, and not, like Mary, born of 
Woman. ° 

Ulysses, too, had as many fortunes and 
Wades as the pattern Yankee. He was 
herdsman, cook, soldier, shipmaster, ship- 
builder, machinist, historian, schoolmas- 
ler, besides trying his tongue at preaching 
Whenever there was need of saying a 
timely word on divine things among the 
se people, who generally depended as 

> Upon canonical priests as the Puri- 
tan independents of old. When cornered 

a much preferring to tell 
inte theta and let it take care of 
alittle. he will color and twist facts 
white Sie ae is & marvel of artistic 
of his utinaenen you have to read some 
en tell whenat several times before you 
Chetele eer he begins to romance and 
to his poe es wholly to the truth, as 
interview “th ee mother of his 
daughter “an op pure and lovely 

arp dealing yt other cases, as in his 
the mg ith the monster Poly- 
i mus, his trick is so shrewd and 
Veasto distance 6 . wd an effect- 
2d to be ur‘ Leather Stockings,” 

sure of winning a storm of ap- 


use from x 
erica, DaCkWoods audience in 
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